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To  the  Right  Honourable 

Philip  Lord  Hardwicke, 

Lord  High  Chanceilor  of  Great- 
Britain  *. 

My  Lordy 

AS  no  one  has  exercifed 
the  Powers  of  Speech 
with  jufter  and  more  univerfal 
applaufe,  than  yourfelf ;  I 
have  prefumed  to  infcribe  the 
following  Treatife  to  .your 
Lord{hip,>  its  End  being  to 
inveftigate  the  Principles  of 
thofe  Powers.  It  has  a  far- 
ther claim  to  your  Lord-  . 
fliip's  Patronage,  by  being 
conne£led  infbme  degree  with 
that  politer  Literature,  which, 
in  the  moft  important  fcenes 
A  a  of 

*  Tltt  above  Dedication  is  printed  as  it  originally  ftood> 
the  Author  beinedefirou^  that  what  he  intended  as  real  Re* 
fred  to  die  noUe  Lord,  when  living,  (hould  now  be  con> 
fidered,  a^aTeftimohy  of  Gratitude  ta  his  Memoijr. 
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IV 


Dedication. 

of  Bufinefs,  you  have  ftil! 
found  time  to  cultivate.  With 
regard  to  myfelf,if  whati  have 
written  be  the  fruits  of  that, 
Security  and  Leifure,  obtained 
by  living  under  a  mild  and  free 
Government;  towhomforthis 
am  I  more  indebted,  than  to 
your  Lordihip,  whether  I  con* 
fider  you  as  a  Legiflator,  or 
^s  a  Magiftrate,  the  firft  both 
in  dignity  and  reputation  ? 
Permit  me  therefore  thus  pub- 
licly to  aflure  your  Lordihip, 
that  with  the  greateft  gratitude 
and  refpe£t  I  am.  My  Lord, 

Tour  LorJJh^'s  moft  obUged, 

and  moft  obedient  bumble  Strvcntt 


Vi.ft^  Sah/hnrj, 
i,i7Su 


James  Harris*. 
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[    V    ] 


PREFACE. 

^  /  HE  chief  Endy  propofed  by  the 
-^  Author  of  this  Treatife  in  mak- 
ing it  public^  has  been  to  excite  his 
Readers  to  curiojity  and  inquiry  \ 
not  to  teach  them  himfelf  by  prolix 
and  formal  EeEiureSy  (from  the  efji^ 
cacy  of  which  he  has  little  expeEiation) 
but  to  induce  them^  if  poJfible\  to  be- 
come Teachers  to  themfelves^  by  an  i^n- 
partial  ufe  of  their  own  underfand- 
ings.  He  thinks  nothing  more  abfurd 
than  the  common  notion  of  InJlruEiion^ 
as  if  Science  were  to  be  poured  into 
the  Mindy  like  water  into  a  cijlerny 
that  pajjively  'Waits  to  receive  all  that 
comes.  The  growth  of  Knowledge  hf 
rather  thinks  to  refemble  the  growth 
of  Fruit ;  however  external  caufes 
may  in  fome  degree  co-operate^  it  is 
the  internal  vigour^  and  virtue  of 
A3  -         the 
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vi  PREFACE. 

the  tree,  that  muji  ripen  the  juices  to 
their  juji  maturity, 

This  then^    namely^   the    exciting 
men  to  inquire  for  themf elves  into 
fubjeSis  worthy  of  their  contemplation^ 
this  the  Author  declares  to  have  been 
his  firji  and  principal  motive  for 
appearing  in  print*     Next  to  that^ 
as  he  has  always  been  a  lover  of 
Letters^  he  would  willingly  approve 
his  Jiudies  to  the  liberal  and  inge- 
nuous.    He  has  particularly  named 
ihefe^  in  difinBion  to  others:^  becaufe^ 
as  his  Jiudies  were  never  profecuted 
with  the  leaf  regard  to  lucre^  fo  they 
are  no  way  calculated  for  any  lucra^ 
tive  End.     The  liberal  therefore  and 
ingenuous  (whom  he  has  mentioned 
already)  are  thofe^  to  whofe  perufal 
be  offers  what  he  has  written.  Should 
they  judge  favourably  of  his  attempt^ 
he  may  not  perhaps  hefitate  to  confefs^ 

Hoc  juvat  et  mcUi  eft. — -^-r- 

For 
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PREFACE.  vU 

For  tho  he  hopes  he  cannot  he  charged 
iv'tth  the  foolijb  love  of  vain  Praifcy 
he  has  no  dejire  to  he  thought  indif- 
ferent, or  infenfthle  to  honefi  Fame* 

From  the  influence  of  thefe  fenti- 
tnentSy  he  has  endeavoured  to  treat  his 
JuhjeEi  with  as  much  order,  correEi- 
nefs,  and  perfpicuity  as  in  his  power  p 
and  if  he  has  failed,  he  can  fafely 
Jay  (according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe) 
that  the  failure  has  been  his  misfor- 
tune,  and  not  his  fault.  He  f corns 
thofe  trite  and  contemptible  methods 
of  anticipating  pardon  for  a  bad  per- 
formance, that  **  it  was  the  hafly 
*  *  fruits  of  a  few  idle  hours ;  written 
**  merely  for  private  amufement  \ 
*'  never  revifed ',  puhlifhed  againfl 
**  confent,  at  the  importunity  of 
''^friends,  copies^  (God  knows  how  J 
**  having  by  fiealth  gotten  abroad  \* 
with  other  fl ale  jargon  of  equal  falf- 
hood  and  inanity.  May  we  not  afk 
fuch  Prefacers,  If  what  they  allege 

A  4  be 
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Viii  PREFACE, 

be  true,  what  has  the  world  to-  do 
with  them  and  their  cruditiesr. 

As.  to  the  Book  itfelf^  it  can  fay 
this  in  its  behalf  that  it  does  not 
merely  confine  itfelf  to  'what  its  title 
fromifes,  but  expatiates  freely  intat 
whatever  is  collateral;  aiming  on 
every  occafion  to  rife  in  its  inquiries^ 
and  to  pafsy  as  far  as  pofjibhy  from 
fmall  matters  to  the  greateft.  Nor 
is  it  formed  merely  upon  fentiments 
that  are  now  infajfhion,  or  fupported 
only  hyfuch  authorities  as  are  modern. 
Many  Authors  are  quoted,  that  now- 
a-days  are  but  little  fiudied\  and 
fome  perhaps,  whofe  very  names  are 
hardly  known,  . 

The  Fate  indeed  of  antient  Authors 
(as  tae  have  happened  to  mention  them) 
is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice,  A 
few  of  them  furvive  in  the  Libraries 
of  the  learned,  where  fome  venerable 
FqUo,  that  ftill  goes  by  their  name^, 
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jufi  fufices  to  give  them  a  kind  of 
nominal  exijience*  The  reft  have 
long  fallen  into  a  deeper  ohfcurity^ 
their  very  nameSy  when  mentioned^ 
affeSiing  us  as  little^  as  the  names^ 
ijuben  we  read  theniy  of  thofe  fubordi- 
pate  Heroes^ 

Alcandrumque,  Haliumque,  No- 
emonaque,  Prytanimque. 

Now  if  an  Author^  not  content 
vntb  the  more  eminent  of  antient 
fF'riterSy  Jbould  venture  to  bring  his 
reader  into  fuch  company  as  thefe 
lafiy  among  people  (in  the  fafhion-' 
able  phrafe)  that  nobody  knows  \ 
what  ufage,  what  quarter  can  he 
have  reafon  to  expeBif  Should  the 
Author  of  thefe  fpeculations  have 
done  this  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  he 
has)  what  method  had  he  beji  take  in 
a  circumjiance  fo  critical  f  --^  Let  us 
fuppofe  him  to  apologize  in  the  hefl 
manner  he  can^  and  in  confequence 
of  thisy  to  fuggejl  as  follows — 

He 
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He  hopes  there  will  be  found  a 

pleafure  in  the  contemplation  of  an^ 

tient  fentiments^  as  the  view  of  an- 

tient  ArchiteEiure^  iho  in  ruins y  has 

fomething  venerable.     Add  to  thisy 

"mbflt  from  its  antiquity  is  but  little 

knowny  has  from  that  very  circum- 

Jlance  the  recommendation  of  novelty  \ 

fo  that  hercy  as  in  other  injiancesy 

Extremes   may    be    faid    to    meet. 

Farther  filly  as  the  Author  Sy  whom^ 

he  has  quotedy  lived  in  various  ageSy 

and  in  diftant  countries ;  fome  in  the 

full  maturity  of  Grecian  and  Romaic 

Literature  ;  fome  in  its  declenfion  ; 

and  others  in  periods  fill  more  bar^ 

barousy  and  depraved\  it  may  afford 

perhaps  no  unpleafing  f peculation y  tq 

fee  how  the  same  Reason  has  at  all 

times  prevailed  \   how  there  is  one 

Truth,  like  one  Suny  that  has  enr- 

lightened  human  Intelligence  through 

every  agCy   and  faved  it  from  th^ 

darknefs  both  of  Sophifry  and  Er^ 

ror. 

X  Nothing 
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PREFACE.  xi 

* 

Nothing  can  more  tend  to  enlarge 
the  Mind^  than  thefe  extenfive  views 
of  Men^  and  huma^n  Knowledge ;  no-^ 
thing  can  fnore  effeSiually  take  us  off 
from  the  foolijh  admiration  of  what 
is  immediStely  before  our  eyeSy  and 
help  us  to  a  jujler  ejlimate  both  of 
prefent  Men^  and  prefent  Litera^ 
ture. 

It  is  perhaps  too  t^uch  the  cafe  with 

the  multitude  in  every  nation^  that  as 

they  know  little  beyond  themf elves y  and  ' 

their  own  affair Sy  fo  out  of  this  nar^ 

rowfphere  of  knowledgCy  they  think  no-^ 

thing  worth  knowing.  As  we  Britons 

by  our  fituation  live  divided  from  the 

whole  worldy    this  perhaps  will  be 

found  to  be  more  remarkably  our  cafe. 

And  hence  the  reafony  that  ourfiuaies 

are  ufually  fatisjied  in  the  works  of 

our  own  Countrymen ;  that  in  Philo-- 

fophyy  in  Poetryy  in  every  kind  of 

fubjeBy  whether  ferious  or  ludicrous y 

whether  facred  or  profancy  we  think 

per-- 
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perfeEiion  with  our/elves^  and  that  it 
is  fuperfluous  to  fearch  farther, 

'The  Author  of  this  Treatife  would 
by  no  means  detraSi  from  the  jufi 
honours  due  to  thofe  of  his  Country^ 
fnen^  who  either  in  the  prefznt^  or 
preceding  age^  have  fo  tllufrioufly 
adorned  it.  But  tho  he  cajt  with 
pleafure  and fncerity  join  in  celehrat^ 
ing  their  deferts,  he  would  not  have 
the  admiration  of  thefe^  or  of  any 
other  fewy  to  pafs  thro  blind  excefs 
into  a  contempt  of  all  others.  Were 
fuch  Admiration  to  become  univerfal^  • 
an  odd  event  would  follow  \  a  few 
learned  men^  without  any  fault  of 
their  own^  would  contribute  in  a  man^ 
ner  to  the  extinSiion  of  Letters. 

A  like  evil  to  that  of  admiring 
only  the  authors  of  our  own  age^  is 
that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of 
one  particular  Science.  There  is  in- 
deed in  this  lafl  prejudice  fomething 
3  pecu" 
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peculiarly  unfortunate^  and  that  is, 
the  more  excellent  the  Science.,  the 
more  likely  it  will  he  found  to  produce 
this  effeSi, 

There  are  few  Sciences  more  in- 
trinjically  valuable,  than  Mathe- 
matics. //  is  hard  indeed  to  fay^ 
to  which  they  have  more  contributed, 
whether  to  the  Utilities  of  Life,  or  to 
the  fublimefi  parts  of  Science,  They 
are  the  noblejl  Praxis  of  Logic,  or 
UNIVERSAL  Reasoning.  It  is  thro 
them  we  may  perceive,  how  the  flat ed 
Forms  of  Syllogifm  are  exemplified  in 
one  SubjeEi,  namely  the  Predicament 
of  Quantity.  By  marking  the  force 
of  thefe  Forms,  as  they  are  applied  ■ 
here,  we  may  be  enabled  to  apply 
them  of  ourfelves  elfewhere.  Nay 
farther  Jim — by  viewing  the  Mind, 
during  its  procefs  in  thefe  fyllogiftic 
employments,  we  may  come  to  know 
in  part,  what  kind  of  Being  it  is  ; 
fince  Mind,  like  other  Powers,  can 

be 
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be  only  known  from  its  Operations. 
Whoever  therefore  will  Jiudy  Mathe- 
.  matics  in  this  view,  will  become  not 
only  by  Mathematics  a  more  expert 
Logician,  and  by  Logic  a  more  ra^ 
tional  Mathematician,  but  a  wifer 
Pbilofophery  and  an  acuter  Reafoner^ 
in  all  the  pojftble  fubjeSis  either  of 
fcience  or  deliberation, 

,  But  when  Mathematics,  injlead  of 
being  applied  to  this  excellent  purpofe, 
are  ufed  not  to  exemplify  Logic,  but 
to  fupply  its  place ;  no  wonder  if 
Logic  pafs  into  contempt,  and  if 
Mathematics,  injlead  of  furthering 

fcience^  become  in  faSi  an  objlacle. 
For  when  men,  knowing  nothing  of 
that  Reafoning  which  is  univerfal, 
come  to  attach  themfelves  for  years 
to  a  fingle  Species,  a  fpecies  wholly 
involved  in  Lines  and  Numbers 
only ;  they  grow  infenfibly  to  believe 
thefe  laji  as  infep  arable  from  all  Reo' 

foningy  as  the  poor  Indians  thought 

every 
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every  horfeman  to  be  infep  arable  from 
his  borfe. 

And  thus  we  fee  the  ufe^  nay' the 
n0cejftty  of  enlarging  our  literary 
views,  lejl  even  Knowledge  itfelf 
Jhould  obJlruEi  its  own  growth,  and 
perform  in  feme  m'eafure  the  part  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity. 

Such  then  is  the  Apology  made  by 
the  Author  of  this  Treatife^  for  the 
multiplicity  of  antient  quotations, 
with  which  he  has  filed  his  Book,  If 
he  can  excite  in  his. readers  a  proper 
fptrit  of  curiofty  \  if  he  can  help  in 
the  leaf  degree  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  Science',  to  revive  the  decaying 
tafie  of  antient  Literature;  to  lejfen 
the  bigot  ted  contempt  of  every  thing 
not  modern ;  and  to  ajjert  to  Authors 
of  every  age  their  jufi  portion  of 
efleem  ;  if  he  can  in  the  leaf  degree 
contribute  to  thefe  ends,  he  hopes  it 
may  be  allowed,  that  he  has  done  a 

fervice 
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fervice  to  mankind*  Should  thtsfef*- 
vice  be  a  reafon  for  his  Work  to  fur- 
vive,  Ife  has  confefl  already  y  it  would 
he  no  unpleafing  event.  Should  the 
contrary  happen^  he  muji  acquiefce 
in  its  fate^  and  let  it  peaceably  pafs 
to  thofe  deflined  regions^  whither  the 
produSiions  of  modern  Wit  are  every 
day  paffmgy 

——in  vicum  vencjentem  thus 


et  odores. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

l^he  Reader  is  dejired  to  take  notice^  that 
as  often  as  the  author  quotes.  V.  I.  p.  Gfr. 
be  refers  to  Tbr^  Treatifes  publipoed  firfl  m 
me  Volume^  OSlavOf  in  the  year  1745* 
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Ldtefy  Puhlified^ 

A  IfEW   EPITION,  IN   FIVE   VOLUMES  OCTAVO^ 

PRICE     iL    lis.    6d^    BOUND, 

WITH  A  HEAD  OF  THE  AUTHOR  BY  BARTOLOZZfy 

TheWORiCS  of  JAMES  HARRIS,  Efq. 

CONTAINING, 

VdL.L  rpHREE  TREATISES:  TheTiitty 
1      concerning  Art :  .  The  Second,  concerning 
jidufic^  Paintinjgy  and  Pbetrj  :  The  Third,  con^ 
cerning  Happlnifsl 

Xoulh  HERMES;    «;•,   a  Hilo/ophicM  Inquiry 
concerning  Univerfal  Grammar^ 

VoL-lII.  PHILOSOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS, 
containing  a  varieiy  if  Jpectdaiions^  logic al^ 
ph^ficaly  ahicaiy  and  metepbyjical  \  derived 
from  the  principles  of  the  Oreik  PhilofopherSy 
and  illujirated  by  examples  from  the  greatejt 
Writers  both  ancient  and  modern. 

VoL.IV,  1  PHILOLOGICAL  INQUIRIES:  In  threi 
afldV.  J    Parts.     Containingy 

I.  The  Rifi  and  different  Species  of  Criiicifm 

and  Critics: 

II.  An  Illu/Iraiicn  of  Critical  DoSfrines  and 
PrincipJesy  as  they  appear  in  dijiinguijhed 
Authori^  as  well  ancient  as  wiodern. 

IIL  An  EJfay  on  the  Tajie  and  Literature  tf 
»  the  miadU  AgeSi 

To  which  are  addedy  four  Appendixes^^^Firtt^- 
^  An  Account  of  thi  Afbbic  Manufcripts  Af- 
longing  to  the  Efcurial  Library  in  Spaim 
Second,  Concerning  the  Manufcripts  of  Livy^ 
in  the  fame  Library.  Third,  Concerning  the 
Manufcripts  of  CebeSy  in  the  Library  of  thi 
King  of  France.  Fourth,  Some  Account  of 
Literature  in  Ilujffia^  and  of  its  Progre/s  to* 
wards  being  civilized. 

♦0*  Any  of  |be  abovef  Volumes  may  be  liad  fcparate,  im 
complete  SetSw 
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HERMES 


OR  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY 

CONCERNING  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 


BOOK 

I. 

CHAP. 

i; 

INTRODUCTION. 

Dejign  of  the  Whole. 

IV^  Men  by  nature  had  been  frimed  Ch,  L 
for  Solitude,  'they  had  never  felt  an 
Impulfe  to  converfe  one  with  an- 
other :  And  if,  like  lower  Animals,  they 
had  been  by  nature  irrational,  they  could 
not  have  recognized  the  proper  Subjects 
of  Difcourfe»  Since  Speech  then  is  the 
joint  Energie  of  our  bed  and  nobleft  Fa- 
culties (^),  (that  is  to  fay,  of  our  JRw- 

B  fon 

r  ■■  '■  ■  '  ■    ■ II  .1  ■  I     ■     ■         ■         I 

(n)  Sec  V*  I.  p.  147  to  169.    Sec  alio  Note  xv. 
p.  ^^^y  and  Note  xix,  p.  296,  gf  th^  bxoi^  Yplumc* 
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2  HERMES. 

Ch,  I.  fon  and  o\xx  foetal  AffeSlion)  being  withal 
onv  peculiar  Ornament  and  Diftindlion,  as 
Meny  thofc  Inquiries  may  furely  be  deemed 
intereftingas  well  as  liberal,  which  either 
fearch  how  Speech  may  be  naturally  re- 
folved  i  or  how,  when  refolved,  it  may 
be  again  combined. 

He  r  e  a  large  field  iat  fpeculating  opens 
before  us.  We  may  either  behold  Speech, 
as  divided  into  its  conjiituent  Parts,  as  a 
Statue  may  be  divided  into  its  feveral 
Limbs  ^  or  elf?,  as  refolved  into  its  Matter 
and  Forniy  as  the  fame  Statue  may  be  xc- 
iblved  into  its  Marble  and  Figure. 

These  different  Analyfings  or  'Refoluf 
tions  conftitute  what  we  call  (^)  Philo- 
sophical, or  Universal  Grammar. 

When 

{h)  QraAfiniatiicam  aSm  bifartitam pcnemui^  td  aU$^ 
fit  liUranay  alia  philofophica,  ^c^  Bacon^  de  Jugm. 
ScienU  VL  i.  And  foon  after  he  adds — yerumtamm 
hoc  ipfa  re  monitiy  cogitatUne  ampUxifumus  Grammati^ 
earn  quandam^  qua  mm  anaiogiam  wrbcrum  ad  umam^ 
fidanahgkm  inMr  ye^i$  Mc^fivc  rationcm ji(&/i  in-^ 
qntra^ 
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Book    tarE   First^  j 

When  we  have  viewed  Speech  thus  Ch.  I. 
anafyjedf  we  may  then  confider  it,  as  ^"^^"^ 
compounded.  And  here  in  the  firft  place 
we  may  contjcmplate  that  {c)  Syntbefis^ 
which  6y  combining  Jimple  Terms  produces 
a  T^rutb  i  then  by  combining  two  Truths 
produces  a  third  ^,  and  thus  others>  and 
others,  in  continued  Demonftration,  till 
we  are  led,  as  by  a  road,  into  the  regions 
of  Science. 

Now  this  is  thzifuperior  and  moft  ex* 

cellent  Syntbejisy  which  alone  applies  itfclf 

to  our  IntelkSi  or  Reajbn,  and  which  to 

B  2  conduct 

(r)    JrifiotU  feys— TWk  H  xcili  -  ft^^tifMoOf   rujn*- 

o7o¥  iyifwe^^  Afwx^,  ''f  *X«*>  ^^^^Ofthrfe  words 
which  are  Jfoktn  without  CotmeHiony  th^re  is  no  one 
timber  fruo  or  falfo  \  as  for  infianuy  Man^  white^ 
runnethy  conquenth.  Cat.  C.  4.  So  again  in  the  be- 
ginniog  of  his  Treatifc  De  Interfretationey  itt^\  yoi^ 
wiyiwi¥  9^  tiiifi^iv  tfi  ri  ^tviif  n  j^  to  cUXd^U. 
True  and  Falfe  arefeen  in  Compojition  and  Divijion. 
Compofition  makes  affirmative  Truth,  Diviflon  makes 
negativey  yet  both  alike  bring  Terms  togetheri  and  fa 
1ki[  therefore  may  be  called  fynthetical« 
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4  HERMES. 

Ch.  I.  conduft  according   to  Rule,  conftitutcs 
the  Art  of  Logic. 

After   this  wc  may  turn  to  thofc 
(d)  inferior  Compofitions,  which  arc  pro- 

dudtivc 


{d)  Jmmonius  in  his  Comment  on  the  Treatife 
HifJ  EpfAtiHta^f  p.  53,  gives  the  following  Extract 
from  Tbiopbra/lusywhich  is  here  inierted  at  length,  u 
well  for  the  Excellence  of  the  Matter,  as  becaufe  it  is 
not  (I  believe)  elfe where  extant. 

i'  fhXiv^f^  Siiffp^i^y  rnf  ti  IIPOZ  TOTI 
AKPOaMENOT2>  ot^  ^  trnfACLim  ti,  i^  rig 
nPOI  TA  nPAFMATA,  vVJf  Jn  0  Xiywir  wa- 

(r»»  aM2  Tfl\  nPOS  TOTS  AKPOATAZ  xa7«- 
yiyoilaX  taromlixii  s^  p^dcf  »xj|,  iiin  ^yov  aula^  (xAf- 
yso*6A»  TA  WifAifiri^  rS^  iyofAirwv^ctKXa  [An  ra  KOiu^i 
^  Mi/ifAiVfAiya^  x)  raZrx  iyto^i^mtai  fr\)fuvXixii»  dx* 
TiilAoK,  Mrc  ^»*  •TifT€i}y  9^  tSv  riraif  cto/acvwit,  o7oy 
irafnvilcciy  yXuxuTHT^j  9^  tcov  cEaAmv  iVs(i}y,  In  nfAit* 
xfoXoylag,  9^  Pf  aX"A«y«'*f  >  xoja  xa»f  ov  WirTcoy  wa- 
faXaiAGotvoiAivm,  cT^aCn  rov  etx^ouriyy  9^  ixwXii^A^ 
x)  wfoj  rn¥  ZFiiiu  x,^i((>)iiil»  txj^iy*  T?f  ii  yt  IIPOl 
TA  nPATMATA  t5  Xoys  cpt^o"'"^  ^  f lAoiro^^ 
M^QnyH{Aivu^  c?ri/AiAiia'<Tai>  t^,  t<  i^f uJI^  iiiXiyj(ut, 
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Aifibivc  of  the  Pathetic,  and  the  Plea-  Ch.  I. 
Jbnt  in  all  their  kinds-  Thefc  latter  Com-  ' — *"  ^ 

pofitions 

0^  TO  «Au6k  iiroiuxpv^.  ^i  Relation  $f  Speech  bc^ 
ing  twofold  (as  the  Philofopher  Theophrafius '  hath 
fettled  it)  one  to  /^^  Hearers,  to  whom  it  explains 
fimethingy  and  one  to  the  Things,  concerning  wbuh 
the  Speaker  pr^fes  to  perfuade  his  Hearers :  fFith 
refpeSt  to  the  firfl  Relation^  that  which  regards  the 
Hearers,  are  employed  Poetry  and  Rhetoric.  Thus 
it  becomes  the  htfinefs  of  theje  two^  to.  fele^  the  mofl 
refpe£tahle  IVords^  and  not  thofe  that  are  common  and 
of  vulgar  ufe^  and  to^onneQ  fuch  Words  barmoniouffy 
one  with  another j  fo  as  thro*  theft  things  and  thar 
oonfe^uemesy  fiicb  ^s  P^er/^ickity^  Delicacy^  and  the 
cthor  forpis  ofEloquencty  together  with  Copioufnefs  and 
Brevity^  all  employed  in  their  proper  feafon^  to  lead 
the  Hearer^  andjirike  hinty  and  hold  him  vanqutjhed  by 
the  power  of  Perfuafion.  On  the  contrary ^  as  to  the 
Relation  of  Speech  to  Things,  here  the  Philofopher 
will  be  found  to  have  a  principal  emplo^j  as  well  i^ 
refuting  the  Palfe^  as  in  demon/lrating  the  True. 

SanSfius  fpeaks  elegantly  on  the  fame  Subjed. 
Creavif  Deus  bominem  rationis  pifrticipem  y  cui^  quia 
Socbbilem  effe  voluit^  magno  pro  munere  dedit  Ser* 
monem.  Sermoni  autem  perficiendo  ires  opifices  adhi^ 
butt*  Prima  eft  Grammatica,  qua  ah  oratione  fola" 
cifmos  &r  barbarifmof  expellit^  fecspi^  Dialedica, 
qua  in  Sermonis  veritate  verfatur ;  tertia  Rhetorica, 
ffoe  ornatum  Sermonis  tantum  exquirit*    Min.  1*  i* 

B3 
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6  HERMES, 

Ch.  L  pofitions  afpirc  not  to  tkc  Intelkd,  but 
being  addrefle4  to  the  Imagination^  the 
AffeSiionSy  and  the  Senfe^  become  from 
their  difiwnt  heightnings  either  Rhe- 
toric or  PoETRVf 

Nor  need  we  nccefTarily  view  thefc 
Arts  diftindtly  and  apart ;  we  may  ob- 
serve, if  we  plcafe,  how  perfeftly  they 
co-incide.  Grammar  is  equally  requi- 
litc  to  every  one  of  the  reft.  And  though 
Logic  piay  indeed  fubfift  without  Rhe- 
toric or  Poetry,  yet  fo  necei&ry  tQ 
^cfe  laft  is  a  found  and  corredt  LogiCi 
that  without  it,  they  are  qo  better  than 
warbling  Trifles, 

Now  all  thefe  Inquiries  (as  we  have 
faid  already)  and  fuch  others  arifing  froni 
them  as  are  of  ftill  fublimer  Contcmpla-r 
tioir,  (of  which  in  the  Sequel  there  may 
be  poffibly  not  a  few)  may  with  juftice  be 
deemed  Inquiries  both  interefting  and 
liberal. 

At 
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Book   the    First* 

At  prefcnt  wc  fhall  poftponc  the  whole  Ch.  I. 
fynthctkal  P^rt,  (that  is  to  fay.  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  J  and  confine  ourfelves  to  thb 
analyticalt  that  is  to  fay,  UnitexsaI 
Grammar.  In  this  we  fliall  follow 
the  Order,  that  we  have  above  laid  down, 
firft  dividing  Speech,  as  a  Whole,  into 
itscoNSTiTUENTPARTS;  then  tcfolving 
it,  as  a  Composite,  into  its  Matter 
and  Form;  two  Methods  of  Analyfis 
very  different  in  their  kind,  and  which 
le^  to  a  variety  of  very  different  Specu- 
Jatioi:is« 

SHotJLD  any  one  objed:,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  our  Inquiry  we  fometimes  de*- 
icead  to  things,  which  appear  trivial  and 
low  I  let  him  look  upon  the  effeds,  to 
which  thofe  things  contribute,  then  from 
the  Dignity  of  the  Confequenccs,  let  him 
honour  the  Principles. 

The  following  Story  may  not  impro- 
perly be  here  inferted.  "  When  the  Fame 
B  4  "of 
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Ch,  I.  **  of  Heraclitus  was  celebrated  through-t 
**  out  Greece^  there  were  certain  perfbns, 
^*  that  had  a  curiofity  to  fee  fo  great  a 
^*  Man,  They  came,  and,  as  it  happen- 
**  cd,  found  him  warming  himfelf  in  a 
♦*  Kitchen.  The  meannefs  of  the  place 
«*  occafioned  them  to  flop ;  upon  which 
^*  the  Philofopher  thus  accofted  them— 
^*  Enter  (£iyshe)  boldly,  for  her]^ 
f«  too  there  are  gods  [e)y 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  as  there  is  no 
part  of  Nature  too  mean  for  the  Divine 
Prefence  ;  fo  there  is  no  kind  of  Subje<ft, 
having  its  foundation  in  Nature,  that  \% 
bfelow  the  Dignity  of  a  philofophical  In-r 
quiry. 

(#}  See  Arijlot*  de  Part.  JnimaL  1.  f  •  c.  5. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IL 

Concerning  (be  jinalyjing  of  Speech  into  its 
fmalkfi  Farts, 

THOSE  things  which  zx^Jirji  to  Na^  Gh.  IL 
ture,  arc  w^jirji  to  Man.  Nature  *— nn^ 
Ibegins  from  Caufes,  and  thence  defcends 
lo  EffeSs^  Human  Perceptions  firft  open 
upon  EffeBSf  and  thence  by  flow  degrees 
afccnd  to  Caufes.  Often  had  Mankind 
fcen  the  Sun  in  Eclipfe,  before  they  knew 
its  Caufe  to  be  the  Moon's  Interpofition  i 
much  oftner  had  they  feen  thofe  unceafing 
Revolutions  of  Summer  and  Winter,  of 
Day  and  Night,  before  they  knew  the 
Caufe  to  be  the  Earth's  double  Motion  {a). 

JEven 


(fl)  This  Diftinftion  di firft  to  Man^  and  firft  h 
^aturiy  was  greatly  regarded  in  the  Peripatetic  Phi- 
lofophy.  Sec  Jrift.  Phxf.  Jufeult.  1. 1.  c.  I.  Tbmr/" 
tius's  Comment  on  the  iame,  Pofler.  jfnalyt.  1.  i. 
p.  2.  f)i  jfmma,  1.  2.  c.  2.  It  leads  us,  when  pro- 
perly regarded,  to  a  very  important  Diilindion  be- 
tween 
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Ch.  II.  Even  in  Matters  of  Art  and  human  Crea- 
tion, if  we  except  a  few  Artifts  and  cri- 
tical 

twcen  Intelligence  Divine  and  IntdKgencc  Human. 
God  may  be  laid  to  view  die  Yxx^y  as  firft ;  and  the 
Laft>  as  laft  ;  that  is>  he  views  Effe^s  thro'  Caufe$  in 
their  natural  Order.  Man  views  die.Laft>  as  firft ; 
and  the  Firft,  as  laft  ;  that  is,  he  views  Caufes  diro* 
Effe£fSy  in  an  inverfe  Orier.  And  hence  the 
Meaning  of  that  Paflage  in  Arijiotle :  &^xif  yap 
r»  rSf  ifvxltptioip  ofAfAo^oc  wfif  to  fiyl^  i^u  ri 
lu^  ifAt^Uy  Sru  1^  T1IC  ifArripxf  4^^X^^  ^  N*^  *?^^ 
T«  Tif  fvo'n  f»9tf(ircSoi  iriilm*  A$  are  the  Rps  of 
Bats  to  the  Light  of  the  Day^  fo  is  MarCs  Intelligence 
t&  ihofe  Obje£ISy  that  are  by  Nature  the  hrightejl  and 
me/leonfpicuous  of  all  Things.  MetSiph.  I.  2.  c.  I.  See 
lUb  L  7.  c.  4.  and  Ethie.  Nicom,  1. 1.  c.  4*  Jhtmoniusy 
reafening  in  the  lame  way,  fays  very  pertinently  to 
the  Subje£t  of  this  Treatife — *AyoivfiTO¥  rp  av6f  «- 
vsm  fvcrUf  Ix  rSv  dnXtriptiiP  x>  cvviirunf  liri  t«  flf- 
vX«n^«  )^  TfAfiirf^A  iTfoiiyotr  ydydf^iv^irOLiM.oiX'^ 
X«»rvirn9iiiJ/^rv>j^  yv«pij;*wTf^ct*  OuroiyKvi^  0  ira!^ 
upei$  /Mf»  Xiyo¥%  1^  iitriiy^  I^uxpdrn^  Ttfiirolju^  c7tB' 
TttTtv  fi  dvaXvffon  iU  ovofAot  Kf  pfifAOtf  Hf  rctvra  tig 
ruXXA&xf^  xdxtiva  ik  Totyuot^  ixirr  Human  Na» 
ture  may  be  well  contented  to  advance  from  the  more 
ifnperfeSi  and  complex  to  the  more  ftmple  arJ,  perfeff  ; 
f$r  the  complex  Subje&s  are  more  familiar  to  usj  and 
tetter  known.  Thus  therefore  it  is  that  even  a  Child 
^nows  how  to  put  a  Sentence  together ^  and fayy  Socrates 

walkethf 
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tkal  Obicrvers>  the  reft  look  no  higher  Ch.  It 
than  to  the  Practice  and  mere  fFori,  ^ 
knowing  nothing  of  thofe  Principks,  oa 
which  the  whole  depends* 

Thits  in  Speech  for  example — ^AU 
men,  even  the  loweft,  can  Ipeak  their 
Mother-Tongue.  Yet  how  many  of  this 
multitude  can  neither  write^  nor  even 
read  ?  How  many  of  tboie,  who  are  thus 
fsLT  literate,  know  nothing  of  that  Gram- 
mar, which  refpeds  the  Genius  of  their 
own  Language  ?  How  few  then  muft  be 
thofe,  who  know  Grammar  univbr* 
SAL  J  t/nit  Grammar,  which  without  re- 
garding the  feveral  Idioms  of  particular 
Languages,  only  re^e£fs  tbofe  Principles^ 
that  art  efential  to  them  all? 

'Tis  our  prefent  Defign  to  inquire 
about  this  Grammar ;  in  doing  which  we 

^     (haU 

walkcth^  but  how  to  refilve  this  Sentitue  into  a  Nouu 
and  Ferby  and  tbefe  again  into  ^SyllabUs^  and  Syllables 
into  Letters  or  Elements^  bfre  be  is  at  a  lo/s.  Am.  in 
Com.  de  Praedic*  p»  29. 
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Ch..II.  fhall  follow  the  Order  cpnfonant  to  human 
Perception,  as  being  for  that  reafon  the 
snore,  eafy  to  be  underftood. 

We  fhall  begin  therefore  fird  from  a 
Period  or  Sentence^  that  combination '  in 
Speech,  which  is  obvious  to  all;  and 
thence  pafs,  if  poflible,  to  thofe  its  /r/- 
mary  Parts,  which,  however  eflcntial, 
gre  only  obvious  to  a  few. 

With  refpeft  therefore  to  the  dif- 
ferent Species  of  Sentences,  who  is  there 
fo  ignorant,  as  if  wc  addrefs  him  in  4iis 
Mother- Tongue,  not  to  know  whep  'tis 
we  ajfertj  and  when  we  quefiion ;  when  'tis 
we  command^  and  when  we  pray  or  ijoijb  f 

For  example^  when  we  read  in  Shake-^ 

fpeare*y 

^be  Man,  that  hath  no  mufic  in  him/elf. 

And  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  offweet 

founds. 

Is  Jit  for  Treafins*     .  ■ 

Or 

♦  Merchant  of  Venici. 
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Or  in  Mi/ton*,  Ch,  IL 

O  Friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble 

feet, 
Hafiing  this  «wy— 

'tis  obvious  that  thefc  are  ajertroe  Sen^ 
fences,  one  founded  upon  Judgment,  the 
other  upon  Senfation. 

When  the  Witch  in  Macbeth  fays  to 
her  Companions, 

*  Wbenjhall  toe  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  Ughtning,  and  in  rain  ? 

this  'tis  evident  is  an  interrogative  Sen^ 
tence. 

When  Macbeth  fays  to  the  Ghoft  of 
Banquo, 

Hence,  horrible  Shadow, 

Unreal  Mockry  Jsence  /— — 
he  fpeaks  an  imperative  Sentence,  founded 
upon  the  paffiou  of  hatred. 

When 

♦  P.  L,  IV.  866. 
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^^-       When  Mslton  fays  in  the  charaftcr  of 
his  Allegro, 

Hajie  thee.  Nymph ,  and  bring  with  tjjee 
Jeji  and  youthful  Jollity, 

hd  too  fpoaks  an  imperative  Sentence,  tho' 
founded  on  the  pafTion^  not  of  hatred  but 
of  love. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  the  "Para^ 
dife  Lojl  wc  read  the  following  addrefs, 

Andcbie^  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dojl  prefer 
Before  all  temples  tb'  upright  heart,  and 

pure, 
InJlruSl  me,  for  thou  know'Jl--^ 

this  is  not  to  be  called  an  imperative 
Sentence,  tho'  perhaps  it  bear  the  fame 
Form,  but  i^ther  (if  I  may  ufc  the. Word) 

'tis  a  Sentence  precative  or  optative. 

What  then  (hall  we  fay  ?  Are  Senten- 
ces to  be  quoted  in  this  manner  without 
ccafing,  all -diffiaiiig  from  each  other  in 

their 
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their  ftamp  and  charader  ?  Arc  they  no  Ch.  IL 
way  reducible  to  certain  definite  Clafles  ?    '*"'^^^*^ 
If  not,  they  can  be  no  objeiSls  di  rational 
compicheniion. — Let  us  however  try. 

'Tis  a  phrafe  often  applied  to  a  nwn» 
when  fpeaking,  that  he /peaks  bis  mind  ; 
as  much  as  to  fay,  that  his  Speech  or  Dif- 
courfe  is  a  publijhing  offome  Energie  or 
Motion  of  bis  Soul.  So  it  indeed  is  in  every 
one  that  fpeaks,  excepting  alone  the  Dif- 
fembler  or  Hypocrite  ;  and  he  too,  as  far 
as  poflible^  aj£^dts  the  appearance* 

Now  the  Powers  of  thj5  soul  (oyer 
and  above  the  meer  -f*  nutritive)  may  be 
included  all  of  them  in  thofe  of  Per- 
ception, and  thofe  of  Volition.  By 
the  Powers  of  Perception,  I  mean  the 
Senfes  and  the  IntelleSi  1  by  the  Powers  of 
Volition,  I  mean,  in  an  extended  fenfe, 
not  only  the  fVilU  hut  the  fevcralP^iwe^ 
and  Appetites ;  in  fliort,  all  that  moves  /a 
ASion,  wbether  rational  or  irrationaU 
.         If 

t  VicL  AriftoL  de  An.  U.  4^     • 
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Ch.  II.  Ip  then  the  leading  Powers  of  the  Soul 
be  thefe  two,  'tis  plain  that  every  Speech 
or  Sentence,  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  Soul, 
mull  of  courfe  refped  one  or  other  of* 

thefe* 

If  ^tdjferty  then  iS  it  a  Sentence  which 
refpefts  the  Powers  of  Perception*  Foi' 
what  indeed  is  to  ajfert^  if  we  confider  the 
examples  above  alleged,  but  to  publijh 
fame  Perception  either  of  the  Senfes  of 
the  IntelleSl  ? 

Again,  if  wc  interrogate^  if  we  cdm^ 
manJ^  if  we  prof^  or  if  we  wijh^  (which 
in  terms  of  Art  is  to  fpeak  Sentences  in^ 
ferrogativef  imperative^  precative,  -^or  op-' 
tativej  what  do  we  but  publifli  fo  many 
different  Volition  s  ? — For  who  is  it  that 
quejiions  ?  He  that  has  a  Defire  to  be  in* 
formed.-^-Who  is  it  that  commands  ?  He 
that  has  a  JVilh  which  he  would  have 
obey'd. — ^What  are  thofe  Beings,  who 
cither  ivijb  or  pray  ?    Thofe,  who  feel 

certain 
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certain  wants  either  for  tbemfelves,  or  Ch.  II. 
others* 

If  riien  the  SouPs  leading  Powers  be  t/je 
two  abpve  mentioned,  and  it  be  true  that 
4fl/  Speech  is  a  publication  of  tbefe  Powers, 
it  will  follow  that  every  SentSnce 

WILL  BE  EITHER  A  SENTENCE  OF  AS- 
SERTION, OR  A  Sentence  of  Voli- 
tion. And  thus,  by  referring  all  of 
them  to  one  of  thefe  two  daflcs,  have! 
we  found  an  expedient  to  reduce  theij* 
in^nitude  (^). 

The 

t;^»irf]f  ivvdfAug,  rig  fAiy  yyunxotg,  r»i  H  ^cmxig^ 
Tfltc  ^  ifi)iltxoii  Xiyo[jt,ivccg*  (Ajyw  i\  ytunxctg  jwcv, 
xoti*  Ob^  yima-KOfAfv  llxxrov  rSv  ovrtop,  cTok  yZu,  J»a- 

}LaV  ag  ipiyofAfict  rHy  dyxi^v,  ij  rSy  turuv^  S  ruv 

Av/bfr/av)  Tfli  MEN  Tirlaf «  ui^  t5  Aoy«  (to?  vafoi  rh 
irrof  mrr^xok)  itro  rSp  ogtxIiKup  fnpaf^tap  uffiif^op'' 

W^og  tngoy  dirornpeiAlrfig  (roy  o^VjuiCaAAio-Oai  ioxivrx 

^fii^  jl  Tii^tTp  Tijf  off^cA)^)  ?^  iroi  }^iyop  vap  au7S 

C  i^nra^t 
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Ch.  11.       The  Extenfions  of  Speech  are^quit© 
indefinite,  as  may  be  feen  if  we  compare 

the 


fi,T«<rtjc,  xa9«V£p   ItA  tS    nrSMATIKOT    ^ 
EPXITHMATIKOT    x«X»j;*iW  Aoy«»   5  zr^ZyfA»^ 
0^  tl  TfffoiyfAaty  uToi  auIS  IkiIvh  r\jj(iTy  ifufAom^t  wf oc 
U  i  Xoy®>,  «<nrip  sVJ  tS  RAHTIKOT,  4  T»»Jf 
uap*  aula  ufd^fco^'  xj  ravrnf »  S  «^  wag «  xf  fiTioy^, 
«f  Iti  T?f  ErXH2,  j}-«ff  Tsr»(»  X^*ip®*^»  •'^  ^^'*  "^^^ 
xupiw?  xaXuiAiynq  nPOSTAHEnS'  fAoW   AE   to 
AnO^ANTIKON  aVo  twv  yir«r*x5v,  >^.  tn  tSto 
I JayfiXTixoi^  tJic  ytvofjiiyvig  ivifMy  yvw^*«?Tft>vra^f«y- 
parcay  aAyiOw^i  ^  ^cuvofAzvuiy  iio  x^  jbiovoy  tkto  Jcxfi- 
xov  Ir*!'  aXtjftj/'ar  J  4;£uJ»V>  twv  Ji  aXXwv  »^v.    The 
Meaning  of  the  above  pailage  being  implied  in  the 
Text,  we  take  its  tranflation  from  the  Latin  Interpre- 
ter.    Dicendum  igitur  ejly  cum  unima  nojlra  duplicem 
poteftatem  habeat^cogmtionis^  ^  vita^  qua  etiamappi^, 
tititinis  cu:  cupiditatis  appellatury  qua  vero  cognltionis  ejiy 
vis  eft^  qua  res  fihgulas  cognofcimuSy  ut  mensy  (Ogitatioy 
ipinioy  phantafta^fenfus  :  appetitus  verofacultas  g/?,  qua 
bonay  velquafunty  vel  qua  videntury  cmcupifcimusy  ut 
funt  voluniasy  confiliumy  iroy  cupiditas  :  quatucr  orationis 
Ipiciesy  prater  enunciantettha  partikus  animi  prfifififcunr 
tuvy  qu^  cQmupifiunt  i  non  cwhl  animsis  ipftper.fi  agit^ 
fed  cum  adaliumfeconvertity  qui  ei  adconfequendum  id^ 
quod  cupity  conducere  pojfk  videatur  \  atqueetiam  vel  ra^ 
tionem  ab  eo  exquirity  ut  injorationey  quam  Percunftan- 
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the  Eneid  to  aa  Epigram  oi  Martial.  But  Ch.  II, 
the  longeji  Extenfion^  with  which  Gram- 
mar has  to  do^  is  the  Extenfioii  here 
con^ered^  diat  is  to  fay,  a  Sentence* 
The  greater  Extcnfions  (fuch  as  Syllo- 
gifms,  Paragraphs,  Sections,  and  completed 
Works)  belong  not  to  Grammar,  but  to 
Arts  of  higher  order  j  not  to  mention  that 
all  of  them  are  but  Sentences  repeated* 

Nowa  SbnteMc£  {c)  may  be  fketch^d 

in  the  following  defcription— ^  compound 

C  2  Quantity. 


tcm,  aut  Intcrfoganiem  vocant ;  vel  rem  .'  ftque  rem^ 
vel  cum  ipfum  coHftqui  cupit^  quicum  loquitury  ut  in  op- 
tanteoratione)  velaliquam  ejus  a^ionem :  atque  in  hac^ 
vel  ut  a  praftantiore^  ut  in  Deprecatione  \  vel  ut  ab  in-- 
ftriore^  ut  in  eoy  qui  proprie  Jufliis  mmnatur.  Sola 
autem  Enuncians  a  cognofcendi  facultate  proficifcitur : 
bacque  nunciat  rerum  cognitionem^  qua  in  nobis  e/f^  aut 
veramy  autftmulatam.  Itaque  Hasc  fola  verum  falfum- 
que  capit :  pneterea  vno  nulla.  Ammon.  in  Libr.  de 
Interpretatibne. 

m 

f$i(n  Kotff  ivrei  citfM^u  n*    j\rift.  Poet.  c.  20* 
See  aUb  de  Interpret  c  4. 
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Ch.  II.  ^antity  of  Sound Jigntficant^  of  which  cer^ 
tain  Parts  are  themfelves  alfofgnijicant. 

*  Thus  when  I  fay  \the  Sunjhhetb']  not 
only  the  whole  ^quantity  of  found  has  a 
meaning,  but  certain  Parts  alfo,  fuch  as 
\^Sun']  and  [/hineth.l 

But  what  fliall  we  fay?  Have  thefe 
Parts  again  other  Parts,  which  are  in  like 
manner  fignificant,  and  fo  may  the  pro- 
grefs  be  purfued  to  infinite  ?  Can  we  fup- 
pofe  all  Meaning,  like  Body,  to  be  divi- 
fible,  and  to  include  within  itfelf  other 
Meanings  without  end  ?  If  this  be  abfurd, 
then  muft' we  neceflarily  admit,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  Sound  fgnificanty  of 
'which  no  Part  is  of  itfelf  fignijicant.  And 
this  is  M'hat  we  call  the  proper  charafter 
of  a  {d)  Word*     For  thus,  though  tho^ 

Words 


{d)  ^mxi  fl-ujitavT«xi, — J;  jugf  0»  iiiy  ir»  xafl'  auro 
ffniAavTixiy.  De  Poetic,  c.  20,  De  Interpret,  c.  2 
&  3.     Prifcian*s  Definition  of  a  Word  ( Lib.  2. )  is  as 

follows 
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Words  [Sun]  and  [Jhineth']  have  each  a   Ch.  IL 
Meaning,  yet  is  there  certainly  no  Mean* 
ing  in  any  of  their  Parts,  neither  in  the 
Syllables  of  the  one,  nor  in  the  Letters  of 
the  other. 

If  therefore  all  Speech,  whether  in 
profe  or  verfe,  every  Whole,  every  Sec- 
tion, every  Paragraph,  every  Sentence, 
imply  a  certain  Meaning,  divijible  into 
other  Meanings y  but  Words  imply  a 
"Meaning,  which  is  notfo  divijible  :  it  fol- 
lows that  Words  will  be  thefmallejl  parts 
offpeech,  in  as  much  as  nothing  lefs  has 
any  Meaning  at  all. 

C  3  To 


foUowS'^Di^to  eflpars  minima  orationis  conJtru£ia,  id 
eji^  in  ordine  compofttis.  Pars  autemy  quantum  ad  totum 
intelligendum,  id  ejiy  ad  totius  fenfus  intelUi^unu  Hoc 
autem  ideo  di£fum  eji^  nequii  conetur  vires  in  duas  partes 
dividerfy  hoc  g/?,  in  vi  fcT  res  \  non  enim  ad  totum  inteili'^ 
gendum*bacfit  divifto.  To  Prifcian  wc  may  add  Theo^ 
dore  GtfZi7.— As^K^i,  /lAif©^  iXa;^iroi^  noLXoi  ^vrrcc^iy 
Xiyu.  Introd.  Gram.  L  4«  Plato  fhewed  them  this 
charadcriftic  of  a  Word— See  Cratylus,  p.  385.  Ediu 
Sqr. 
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Ch.  IL       To  know  therefore  thej^ciet  if  Words ^ 
muft  needs  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of 
Speech^  as  k  implies  a  knowledge  of  its 
fftinutefi  Parts, 

This  therefore  muft  become  our  ne^ft 
Ipquiry, 


CHAR 
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CHAP.    III. 

Concerning  the  Jpecies  of  Words,  tbefmallejf 
Parts  of  Speech^ 

LET  us  firft  fearch  for  the  Species  Ch.IIL 
of  Words  among  thoife  Parts  of 
Speech,  commonly  received  by  Gram- 
marians.     For  example,  in  one  of  the 
paffiiges  above  cited* — 

I'be  Man,  that  bath  no  mufic  in  bimfelf 
And  is  not  mov*d  witb  concord  offweet 

fouridsj 
h fit  for  treafons^-^ 

Here  the  Word  ["Tbe]  is  ah  Article^— 
[Man]  [No]  [Mufic]  [Concord]  [Sweet] 
[Sounds]  [Fit]  [Treafons]  are  all  No VNS, 
fome  Subfiahtivey  and  fome  AdjeSUve--^ 
\^lkit]  and  [Himfelf]  are  Pronouns— 
[Hatb]  and  [is]  are  Verbs  —  [moved]  a 
Participle — [Not]  an  Adverb — • 
[And]  a  Conjunction — [In]  [witb] 
C  4  and 
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Ch.IIL  and  [For]  axe  Prepositions.  In  ont 
^^-"^^^  fentence  we  have  ajll  thoff  Parts  of  Speech^ 
which  the  Creek  Grammarians  are  foun4 
to  acknowledge^  The  JLati/is  only  dif- 
fer in  haying  no  .Article,  and'  in  feparat- 
ing  the  Interjection,  as  a  Part  of  itr. 
felf,  whidh  the  Greeks  include  amoQg  the 
.Species  .of  Ad*verbs. 

What  then  fliall  we  determine  ?  why 
are  there  ;ipt  more  Species  of  Words  j? 
why  fo  many  ?  or  if  neither  more  ^pr 
fewer,  why  thefe  and  Jiot  others  ? 

To  refolve^  if  poffible,  thefe  fcyeral 
Queries,  let  us  examine  any  Sentepce  that 
comes  in  .our  way,  and  fee  what  diffe- 
rences we  can  ^ifcoyer  in  its  Tar:ts.  For 
example,  the  fame  Sentence  above, 

'^he  Man  that  hath  no  Mufic,  &c. 

On-e  Difference  foon  occurs,  that  fome 

Worda  are  *z;^zriizi/(f ,  and  others  invariaile. 

Thus  the  Word  Man  may  be  varied  into 

Jean's  and  Men  ;  Hath^  into  fiave^  Hajj, 
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Had^  &c.    Sweet  into  Sweeter  ^nA  Sweets  CbJIL 
eji ;  Fit  into  Fitter  and  Fttteji.     On  the   ^^^"^ 
contrary,  the  Words  7*^6^,  7«,  -^//^,  and 
fbme  others,  remain  as  they  are,  and  can^ 
not  be  altered. 

And  yet  it  may  be  queftioned,  how  far 
this  Difference  is  eflential.  For  in  the  firft 
jJace,  there  are  Variations,  which  can  be 
hardly  called  neccflary,  becaufc  only  fomc 
Languages  have  them,  and  others  have 
theni  not.  Thus  the  Greeks  have  the  dual 
Variation,  which  is  unknown  both  to  the 
Modems,  and  to  the  ViCKnt  Latins.  Thus 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  vary  their  Adjec- 
tives by  the  triple  Variation  of  Gender, 
Cafe,  and  Number  1  w;hereaj  the  Englijb 
never  vary  them  in  any  of  thofe  ways,  but 
thro*  aU  ki^ds  pf  Concord  prefejrye  them 
ftill  the  fame.  Nay  eve^i  thqfe  veiy  Va* 
jiations,  which  appear  moft  jieccifary, 
may  have  their  places  fi^pplicd  by  other 
.methods;  fomc  by  Auxiliar^^  as  when 
for  Brutif  or  Bruto^  we  fay,  of  Brutus^  to 

Brutus  I 
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^.III.  'BfuJus ;  ftfme  fy  me&  Pofition^  as  when  for 
^""^^"^  l^rufum  dmavit  CaJJiusy  We  fay,  Cdfflus 
lov^d  Brutus.  For  here  the  Accufativey 
which  ih  Ijdtin  is  kriown  any  where  froiA 
its  Variatioriy  is  in  Englijh  drily  knoWrt 
from  its  Pofition  or  place. 

liF  then  the  DIftincaion  of  Variable  aitd 
,  invariable  wiM  n6t  anfWef  dUr  p'utpdfei 
ifel  Us  look  fafthej-  for  fome  othet:  rtiore 
cifential. 

Sbt>i?bSfe'theh  We  flipuld  diffolve  the 
iSentencfe  above  cited,  aWd  view  it^  feveral 
Tarts  ks  they  "^zxA  fepdrate  arid  detacll- 
td.  S6me  'tis  p\^ih  JitH prejefve  a  Mean^ 
ittg  (fuch  a^  Mariy  Muficy  Sweety  '&c,) 
olhets  -on  the  corTtrary  imfnediatety  Ibfe  it 
(fiich  as,  Aftdy  They  Withy  &c.)  Not 
that  thefe  lalt  have  iio  meariirig  iat  all, 
bht  in  faO:  they  never  have  it,  biit  when 
m  company y  or  ^ajjociat^d. 

Now  it  fiiduld  feeih  that  this  Diflinc- 

tSon,    if  any,    was    eifentiah       For   all 

M  Words 
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Words  are  fignificant,  or  elfe  they  would  ChJII. 
hot  be  Words ;  and  if  every  thing  not  ai-^ 
Jolutej  is  of  -courfe  relative^  then  will  all 
Words  be  fignificant  either  abfolutely  or 
relativefy. 

With  refped  therefore  to  this  Dif- 
tinftion^  the  firft  fort  of  Words  may  be 
call'd  Jignificant  by  tbemfehes  y  the  latter 
may  be  02!)^  A  fignificant  by  relation ;  or  i£ 
we  like  it  better,  the  firft  fort  may  be 
caird  Principals,  the  latter  Accejfories. 
The  firft  are  like  thofe  ftones  in  the  bafis 
of  an  Arch,  which  are  able  to  fupport 
themfelves;  even  when  the  Arch  is  dc* 
ftroyed  5  the  latter  are  like  thofe  ftoneS 
in  its  Sununit  or  Curve,  which  can  no 
longer  ft^nd,  than  while  the  whole  fub- 

§  This 

(/)  JpoUonius  of  AUxandria  (one  of  the  acuteft 
Authors  diat  ever  wrote  on  the  fubjeft  of  Grammar) 
iDuftrates  the  different  power  of  Words,  by  the  different 
power  of  Letters.     ''Eti,   tv  rpoiro¥   rZv  roi;^!!^ 


X 

ret 
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Ch  JIL       §  This  Diftindion  being  admitted,  wc 
• — ^^-^  thus  pijrfue  our  Speculations.'    All  things 

what* 


rnjf  tx^vnTtir.  ro¥  dvrcv  t^iiray  ifip  i7nyon(rcti  ka  iri 
r(au  Xi^icoy.  pn  fxlv  yx^  dvldvy  r^i-rroy  rivx  rm  ^wyij/i^- 
rccv^  prirai  ua-i'  ncSiirt^  iri  rm  fvifJLoirupy  oyofAdTOjp^ 
ayriMfVfAKavy  iwiffyifAXTuy'-^di  Hy  cocinfii  e'Ufjt.^toyetj 
Mx^zystri  ri  ^(Ofiiyra,  i  SvyotfAiyx  %xr  lilxy  pnrct 
f7ra« — xa9aV«f  iirl  twv  xtj oOiVfwy,  twv  a/jft/aajv,    ruy 
wySia-fMooy'  t«  yap  TOiaura  in  ruy[Jt,o^iu>y  (TMCirifi^xmi^ 
In  the  fame  manner^  as  of  the  Elements  or  Letters-^fome 
are  Vvwels^  which  ofthemfelves  complete  a  Sound  ^^  ethers 
are  Confonants^  which  without  the  help  of  Vowels  have  no 
exprefs  Vocality  \fo  likewife  may  we  conceive  as  to  the  na- 
ittre  of  Words*    Some  ofthem^  like  Vowels^  are  of  them* 
felves  expefftvey  as  is  the  cafe  of  Ferbs^  Nouns^  Pro* 
nounsy  and  Adverbs  ;    others^  like  ConfonantSy  wait  for 
their  Fowelsy  being  unable  to  become  expreffvue  by  their 
own  proper  Jircngthy  as  is  the  cafe  of  P repofitionsy  jfrtU 
cksy  and  ConjunSiions  ;  for  thefc  parts  of  Speech  are  aU 
ways  Confignificanty  that  isy  are  only  fignif  canty  when  of* 
Jociated  to  fomething  elfe.   Apollon.  de  Syntaxi.  L.    i. 
c.  3      Itaque  qaibufdatn philofophis  placuit  Nomek  l^ 
VERBUM  Solas  esse  partes  Orationis  ;  catera 
V-'rfl,ADMlNlcuLAvWJuNCTURAS  earum  :  quomod§ 
na^jium  partes funt  tabula  ^  trabcSy  catera  autem  {ideji^ 
^irayJiuppOy  6*  clavi  ^  fimilia)  vincula  (^  conglutitia* 

tionts 
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whatever  either  exijl  as  the  Energies,  or  Ch.TIL 
AffeSions,  offome  other  things  or  without  v,--v-*i^ 
being  the  Energies  or,  Affe^ions  of  fome 
other  thing.  If  they  exift  as  the  Energies 
or  AffeStions  of  fomething  elfe,  then  arc 
they  called  Attributes.  Thus  to 
think  is  the  attribute  of  a  Man ;  to  he 
white,  of  a  Swan ;  to  fly,  of  an  Eagle ; 
to  be  four-footed,  of  a  Horfe.  If  they 
exift  not  qfter  this  manner,  then  are  they 
"caird  SuBSTANqEjS  *.  Thus  Man^ 
Swan,  Eagle,  and  Horfe,  ^e  none  pf 
them  Attributes,  but  al)  Subftapces^ 
becaufe  hpwe-ver  ^y  may  exift  in  Time 
apd  Place,  yet  neither  of  thefe,  nor  of 
any  thing  elfe,  do  diey  e^ijH  as  5^ncrgie$ 
or  Affed^ons. 

An© 


tiones  partium  navis  (hoc  eji,  tabularum  fsT  trabiun^) 
MM  partes  navis  dicuntur.    Prifc.  L.  XI-  9I3» 

•  SuBSTAireES,]  Thus  Ariftotle.  Nw  fjtip  J>  ruxy 
i»{*lT«»,  T»  TTor  if)y  n'  iff  Id,  on  tJ  fAti  xa6*  uxoKfi- 
/*»»,  aWa  x»V  K  T»  «AA».  Metaph,  Z.  y? 
p.  106.  Ed.  Sylb. 
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Ch.m.       And  thus  all  things  whatfocver,  beilig 
<— v*^   rither  (/)  Suhjkmces  or  Attributes y  it  fol- 
lows of  courfc  that  all  Words,  njohieh  art 
Jignificant  at  Principals^  muft  needs  be^ 
fignificant  of  either  the  one- or  theother. 
If  they'are-/^;?^^^  of  Suhjiancesj  they* 
»e  caird  Subjiantives  I  if  of  Attributes^ 
they  are  caird  Attributives-.    So  that  all 
^  Words  whatever y  Jignificant'  as  Frinci^ 
ffalsy  are  either  Su^stano^ives^  or  At- 
tributives. 

Again,  as  to  Words,  which  arc  only 
fignificant  as  AcceJforieSy  they  acquire  a 
Significatibn  either  fix)m  being  aflbciated' 
to  one  Wordy  or  elfe  to  many.  If  to  one 
Word  alone y  then  as  they  can  do  no  more 
than  in  fome  manner  define  or  determincy 
they  may  juftly  for  that  reafon  be  called 

De- 


{f)  This  div4fion  of  things  intp  Svhji^tnce  and  Attri^ 
bute  f(pems  to  have  been  admitted  by  Philofbphers  of  all 
Se£b  and  Ages,  See  Categor,  c,  2^  Metaphyf.  L. 
VIL  c.  I.  De  Caeloy  L.  IIL  c.  i. 
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.  I>£*lNiTivBS,.      U  to  many  Words  at  Ch.IH^ 
once^  then  as  they  fervc  to  no  other  purw  ^<-'v-^ 
pofe  than  to  conned ^  they  are  called  for 
that  re^on  by  the  name  of  Connec* 
TiyEf. 

ANi>  thus  it  is  that  all  Words  what-, 
ever  are  cither  Principals  or  Accejfories  %^ 
or  under  other  Nai^ps,  cxxh^x  Jignificant 

from  tbemfelvesy  or  Jignijicant  by  relation^ 
— \{  Jignijicant  from  themfehes^  they  arc 
either    Stibjiantives    or  Attributives  y    if 

JfgnjfiQant  by  relation^  theyv  are  either 
Definitives  ox  ConneSiives.  So  that  un- 
der one  of  thefe  four  Species,  Sub- 
stantives, Attributives,  Defini- 
TivE€i,  and  Connectives,  are  all 
Words,  however  different^  in  a  manner 
tnciudefi* 

If  any  of  thqfe  Names  feem  new  and  . 
^unufual,  we  may  introduce  others  more 
ufual,  by  calling  the  Subfiantives^  Nouns  ; 
the  Attributives^  Verbs  ;  the  Definitives, 

Arti- 
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CbJIL  Article;  and  the  Connectives,  Con- 

^*''^^*^    JUNCTIONS^ 

Shod'd  it  be  afk'd,what  then  becomes 
of  Pronouns,  Adverbs,  Prepofitions,  and 
InterJeSlions  I  the  anfwer  is,  either  they 
muft  be  found  included  within  the  Spe* 
cies  above-mentioned,  or  elfe  muft  be 
admitted  for  fo  many  Species  by  them- 
felvcs* 

§  There  were  various  opinions  in  an-* 
cient  days,  as  to  the  number  of  thefe  Parts, 
or  Elements  of  Speech. 

Plato  in  his  *  Sophift  mentions  only 
two,  the  Noun  and  the  Verb.  Arijiotk 
mentions  no  more,  where  he  treats  of 
•f-Prepofitions.  Not  that  thofe  acute  Phii 
lofophers  were  ignorant  of  the  other  Parts, 
but  they  fpoke  with  reference  to  Logic  or 

Dia^ 

«  Tom.  I.  p.  261.  Edit.  Ser, 
•    f  Dc  Interpr.  0  2  &  3. 
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'DtaleSlic  (^),  confidcring  the  EITence  of  Ch.III. 
Speech  as  contained  in  thefe  two,  becaufe 
tbe/e  alone  combined  make  a  perfect  offer-' 
five  Sentence,  which  none  of  the  reft 
without  them  are  able  to  effeft.  Hence 
therefore  Arifiotle  in  his  ^  treatife  ofPoe-^ 
try  (where  he  was  to  lay  down  the  ele- 
ments 

{jg)  Partes  igitur  orationis  funt fecundum  DiaU^icos 
rf«^r,  NoMEN  £sf  Verbumj  quia  ha  fola  etiam  per 
fe conjun£fa plenamfaciunt  orationem^  alias  autem partes 
crvfxfljtjyof  ifjEAara,  hoc  ejiy  confignificantia  appellahant. 
Prifcian.  1. 2.  p.  574.  Edit.  Putfchii.  Exijlit  hie  qua^ 
dam  quaftio^  cur  duo  tantum^  Nomen  6f  Verbum, 
fe(Jriftotelesfc.)  determnare promittaty  cumplurespar- 
ies  orationis  ejfe  vidiantur.  ^nbus  hoc  dicendum  ejij 
tantum  Ar'i/lotelem  hot  libro  diffinijfey  quantum  ijli  ad  idy 
quod  injiituerat  traSiare^Juffecit,  TraSfat  namque  de 
fimpUci  enuntiativa  orationcy  quafcilicethujufmodi  ejf^  ul 
jun£fis  tantum  V^bis  etNominihus  componatur.^^^are 
fuperfiuum  ejl  quarercy  cur  alias  quoqucy  qua  videntuf 
orationis  partesy  nonpropofuerity  qui  non  toiius fimpliciter 
orationisyfed  ta/itumjimplicis  orationis  in/lituit  elementa 
partiri.  Boetius  in  Libr.  de  Inter^retat.  p.  295. 
Apollonius  from  the  above  principles  elegantly  calls  the 
Noun  and  Verb,  ra  l/A\{/u;^oraTa  /tA£f  ti  t«  Aoys, 
the  moji  animated  parts  of  Speech.  De  Syntaxi,  L  i. 
c.  3.  p.  24.  See  alfo  Plutarch,  ^ajl.  Platon,p.  1009. 

•  Poet  Cap.  20, 
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ChJII.  ments  of  a  more  variegated  fpeech)  adds 
the  Article  and  ConjunSHon  to  the  Noun 
and  Verb,  and  fo  adopts  the  fame  Parts, 
with  thofe  eftablifhed  in  this  Treatife. 
To  Arijlotle^  authority  (if  indeed  better 
can  be  required)  may  be  added  that  alio 
of  the  elder  Stoics  [h). 

The  latter  Stoics  inftead  of  four  Parts 
made  five,  by  dividing  the  Noun  into  the 
Appellative  and  Proper.  Others  increafed 
the  number,  by  detaching  the  Pronoun 
from  the  Noun ;  the  Participle  and  Ad- 
verb  from  the  Verb  ;  and  the  Prepojition 
from  the  Conjunction,  The  Latin  Gram-- 
marians  went  farther,  and  detached  the 
Inter jeBicm  from  the  Adverb,  within 
which  by  the  Greeks  it  was  always  in- 
cluded, as  a  Species. 

We 

{h)  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Dionyfius  of 
ilallca''na(fus^  De  Strud.  Orat.  Se£f.  2.  whom  ^in^ 
tilian  follows,  Inji.  L  i,  c.  4.  Diogenes  Lcurtius  and 
rnjcian  make  them  always  to  have  admitted  five 
Parts.  See  Pnfciany .  as  before,  and  Laertiuiy  Lib. 
VIL  Segm.  57. 
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We  arc  told  indeed  by  (/)  Dionyjius  of  ChJII. 
HaJicarnaJfus  and  ^intiliariy  that  Arijlo^ 
tky  with  Tbeodeiles^  and  the  more  early 
writers,  held  but  three  Parts  of  fpeech, 
the  NouUj  the  Ferby  and  the  ConjunSiion. 
This,  it  muft  be  owne^,  accords  with 
the  oriental  Tongues,  whofe  Grammars 
(we  are  {k)  told)  admit  no  other.  But 
as  to  Arijiotle,  we  have  his  own  authori- 
ty to  affert  the  contrary,  who  not  only 
enumerates^  the  four  Species  which  we 
have  adopted,  but  afcertains  them  each 
by  a  proper  Definition  *. 

D2  To 

(/)  See  the  places  quoted  in  the  note  immediately 
preceding. 

(k)  jfntiqwjpma  eorum  eft  opinio,  qui  tres  claj/isfa- 
ciunU  .  Eftque  hac  Arahum  quoque  fententia — Hebrai 
fuoque  (quiy  cum  Jrabes  Grammaticamfcribere  define^ 
renty  artem  earn  demum  fcribere  caeperunty  quod  ante 
annos  contigit  circiter  quadringentos)  Hebraiy  inquaniy 
hac  in  refecuiifunt  magijiros  fuos  Arabes. — Immo  vero 
trium  clajjium  numerum  alia  etiam  Orientis  lingu/t 
retinenU  Dubiuniy  utrum  ea  in  re  Orientales  imitati 
funt  antiques  Gracoruniy  an  hi  potius  fecuti  funt  Orien^ 
talium  exempluTn.  Utut  ejly  etiam  veteres  Gracos  tres 
tantum  partes  agnoviJfe,y  nonfolum  autor  eft  DionyftuSy 
kc.  Voir.  de^Analog.  1.  !•  c.  i.  See  alfo  San^ii 
Minerv,  /.  I.  r.  2* 

•  Sup.  p.  34. 
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Ch.III.  To  conclude — *the  Subjedt  of  the  fol- 
lowing Chapters  will  be  a  diftinft  and  fe- 
parate  confideration  of  the  Noun,  the 
Verb,  the  Article,  and  the  Con  junc- 
tion j  which  four,  the  better'  (as  we 
apprehend)  to  cxprefs  their  refpe<5tive 
natures,  we  chufe  to  call  Substan- 
TivESj  Attributives,  Definitives, 
and  Connectives. 


J  H  A  P. 
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.CHAP.     IV. 

Concerning  Sjubjiantivesy  properly  fo  called. 

SUBSTANTIVES  are  all  thofe principal  Ch.IV. 
Words  J  which  are  Jignijicant  of  &ub^ 
fiances y  confidered  as  Sub/lances. 

The  firft  fort. of  Subjlances  are  the 
NATURAL,  fuch  as  Animal,  Vegetable, 
Man,  Oak. 

There  are  .other  Subftances  of  our  own 
making.  Thus  by  giving  a  Figure  n6t 
natural  to  natural  Materials,  we  create 
fuch  Subftances,  as  Houfe,  Ship,  Watch, 
Tclefcope,  Sfr. 

Again,  by  a  mora  refined  operation  of 

our  Mind  alone ^  we  abfiraSi  any  Attribute 

from  its  neceffgry  fubjeft,  and  confider  it 

apart,  devoid  of  its  dependence.      For 

D  3  example. 
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Cb.IV.  example,  from  Body  we  abftradl  to  Fly ; 
from  Surface,  t&e  being  White ;  from  Soul, 
the  being  Temperate. 

And  thus  it  is  we  convert  even  Attri^ 
butes  into  SubJlanceSy  denoting  thom  on 
this  occafion  by  proper  Subjiantives^  fuch 
as  Flighty  Whitenefsy  Temperance ;  or  elfe 
by  others  more  general,  fuch  at  Motion^ 
Colour y  Virtue.  Thefe  we  call  ab- 
stract Substances  ;  the  fecond  fort 
we  call  artificial. 

Now  all  thofe  feveral  Subftances  have 
their  Genus,  their  Species,  and  their  In- 
dividuals. For  example,  in  natural  Sub- 
fiances,  Animal  is  a  Genus ;  Many  a  Spe- 
cies; Alexander y  an  Individual.  In  ar^ 
tiJiciaV  Subftances,  Edijice  is  a  Genus ; 
Palacey  a  Species;  the  Vaticany  an  In- 
dividual. In  abjira^  Subilances,  Mo^ 
tion  is  a  Genus ;  Flighty  a  Species ; 
this  Flight  or  that  Flight  arc  Indivi- 
duals. 


As 
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As  therefore  every  {a)  Genus  maybe  Ch.IV* 
fouad  whole  and  intire  in  each  one  of  its 
Species  i  (for  thus  Man,  Horfe,  and  Dog, 
are  each  of  them  diftindtly  a  complete  and 
intire  Animal)  and  as  every  Species  may 
be  found  whole  and  intire  in  each  one  ofiti 
Individuals  ;  (for  thus  Socrates^  Plato^  and 
Xenophony  are  each  of  them  completely 
and  diftindtly  a  Man)  hence  it  is,  that 
'  every  Genus y  tho'  One,  is  multiplied  into 
Many  ;  and  every  Species y  tho'  One,  is 
alfo  multiplied  into  Many,  by  reference 
to  tbofe  beings y  which  are  their  proper  fub^ 
ordinates.  Since  then  no  individual  has- 
any  fuch  fubordinateSy  it  can  never  in  ftrict- 
nefs  be  confidercd  as  Many,  and  fo  is 
truly  an  Individual  as  well  in  Nature 
as  in  Name. 

D  4  From 

'        ■     '       '  I  I    -I         ■       ;^  II  ■  ■■ 

[a)  This  is  "whsx  Plato  feems  to  have  exprefied  in  a 
manner  fomcwhat  myfterious,  when  he  talks  of  pav 
liixy  Six  TtToXXtavy    uo^  iM^a  xufAiVH  XJ^fiUy  voliHn 

lAiZ^  ?gw9iv  •arffii;^0jtA6>a^.  Sophi/L  p.  253.  EJU. 
Serrani.  ¥ox  the  common  definition  of  Genus  and 
Species,  fee  the  Ifagoge  or  Introduftion  of  Porphyry 
t/^Jri/htU\  Logic. 
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I 
\ 

Ch.IV.       From  thefe  Principles  it  is,  th^t  Words 

^""^     '    following  the  nature  and  genius  of  TJbMgs, 

fucb  Subjiantives  admit  of  Number   as 

denote   Ginera   or  Speciesy   while  thofe, 

which  denote  {b)  Individuals,  in  ilrid:- 

nefs  admit  it  not. 

Besides 

{b)  Yet  fometimes  Individuals  have  plurality  or 
Number^  from  the  caufes  following.  In  the  firft  place 
the  Individuals  of  the  human  race  are  fo  large  a  multi- 
tude, even  in  the  fmalleft  nation,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  invent  a  new  Name  for  every  new-born 
Individual.  Hence  then  inftead  of  one  only  being 
caird  Marcus,^  and  one  only  jtntonitiSy  it  happiens  that 
many  are  called  Marcus  and  many  called  Antonius ; 
and  thus  'tis  the  Romans  had  their  Plurals,  Marcizni 
Anionii^  as  we  in  later  days  have  our  Marks  and  our 
Jnthonies.  Now  the  Plurals  of  this  fort  may  be  well 
called  accidental^  becaufe  it  is  merely  by  chance  that 
the  Names  coincide. 

There  feems  more  reafon  for  fuch  Pltirals,  as  the 
Ptolemies^  Scipiosy  Catos,  or  (to  inftance  in  modern 
names)  the  Howards j  Pelhamsy  and  Montagues  ;  be- 
caufe a  Race  or  Family  is  like  z  fmaller  fort  of  Species ; 
fo  that  the  family  Name  extends  to  the  Kindred,  as  the 
fpccific  Name  extends  to  the  Individuals. 

A  third  caufe  which  contributed  to  make  proper 
Names  become  Plural,  was  the  high  CharaSler  ot  Emi- 
nence of  fpme  one  Individual,  whofe  Name  became  af- 
terwards a  kind  of  common  Appellativly  to  denote  all 

thofe> 
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Besides  iVi^;»^(rr,  another  charader-  Ch.IV. 
iilic,  vifibtc  in  Subftanccs,  is  that  of  Sex.  ^— -v-*-^ 
Every  Subftance  is  either  Male  or  Female ; 
or  6otb  Male  and  Female ;  or  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  So  that  with  refpe(5t  to 
Sexes  and  their  Negation^  all  Subjiances 
concerveable  are  comprehended  under  this 
fourfold  confideration. 

Now  the  exiftence  of  Hermaphrodites 
being  rare,  if  not  doubtful  -,  henqe  Lan- 
guage, 

Chofe,  who  had  pretenfions  to  merit  in  the  fame  way. 
Thus  every  great^  Critic  was  call'd  an  Arijiarchm  \ 
every  great  Warrior^  ^n  Alexander  \  every  great  BeaU" 
/jr,  a  Heleriy  &c. 

A  Daniel  C9me  to  Judgment !  yea  a  Daniel, 

cries  Sbyleck  in  the  Play,  when  he  would  exprefe  the 
wifJom  of  the  young  Lawyer. 

So  Martial  in  that  well  known  verfe, 
Sint  MjECENATES,  non  deerunty  Flacce^  Marone^. 

So  LiuilittSj 

AiriAinOI   mntesy    JEthsje    rnnrnsy    afperi 
Athones* 

^-oVoi  *AE0ONTE2,  i  AETKAAIftNEI.  Lucian 
in  Timon«  T«  L  p.  io8. 
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Ch.IV.  guage,  only  regarding  thofe  diftinftions 
which  are  more  obvious,  confiders  Words 
denoting  Subjiances  to  be  either  Mascu- 
line, FEMINI^^E,  or  Neuter  *. 

As  to  our  own  Species,  and  all  thofc 
animal  Species,  which  have  reference  to 
common  Lifey  or  of  which  the  Male  and 
the  Female,  by  their  fize,  form,  colour, 
(3c.  axe  eminently  dijlinguijloed,  moft  Lan- 
guages have  different  Subftantives,  to  de- 
note the  Male, and  the  Female.  But  as  to 
thofe  animal  Species,  which  either  Ufs 
frequently  occur y  or  of  which  one  Sex  is 
lefs  apparently  difiinguifloed  from  the  other, 
in  ihefe  a  iiw^z  Subilantive  commonly 
ferves  for  both  Sexes. 

In 


•*  Aficr  this  manner  they  are  diflinguifhcd  hyjrijio^ 
fie,  T(£v  ovQfAaruiv  ra.  [aiv  appsvoci  ra.  ii  S'liXca,  rx  i\ 
/xiTat^u.  Foet.  cap.  21.  Protagoras  before  him  had 
cftablilhed  the  fame  Diftin£Hon,  calling  them  if^ivocy 
^rMccy  7^  (TxiUTi.  Ariftot.  Rhet.  L.  III.  c.  5-  Where 
mark  what  were  afterwards  called  iiin^ecy  ot  Neu- 
ters, were  by  thefe  called  roi  /sAjFraJu  >tj  (r^iur. 
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•j-  In  the  Englijh  Tongue  it  feems  a  gc- .  Ch.IV. 
neral  rule  (except  only  when  infringed  by  ^~^~^ 
a  figure  of  Speech)  that  no  Subftantive.  is 
Mafculine^  but  what  denotes  a  Male  ani^ 
mal  Subjiance ;  none  Feminine^  but  what 
denotes  a  Female  animal  Subjiance;  and 
that  where  the  Subftance  bos  no  Sex,  the 
Subftantive  is  always  Neuter. 

But  'tis  not  fo  in  Greei,  Latin,  and 
many  of  the  modern  Tongues.  Thefe  aU 
of  them  have  Words,  fome  mafculine, 
fome  feminine  (and  thofe  too  in  great 
multitudes)  which  have  reference  to  Sub- 
ftances,  where  Sex  never  had  exiftence. 
To  give  one  inftance  for  many.  Mind 
is  furcly  neither  male,  nor  female ;  yet 
is  NOTS,  in  Gr^^^f ,  mafculine,  and  mens, 
in  Latin,  feminine. 

In 

...  I  I         ■  i> ■■■■    .    ■  ■■  I  ,, 

f  Namquicquidfer  Naturam  Sexui  non  adfignatur, 
neutrum  haberi  oporterety  fed  id  Arsy  &c.  Confent. 
apud  Putfch.  p.  2023,  2024. 

The  whole  Paffage  from  Genera  Hominum,  qua  na^ 
turaltafunt,  &c.  is  worth  perufing. 
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Ch.IV.  In  feme  Words^hefc  d^ftindions  fc^m 
owing  to  nothing  elfe,  than  to  the  mere 
cafual  ftrufture  of  the  Word  itfelf :  It  is 
of  fuch  a  Gender,  from  having  fuch  a 
Termination ;  or.  from  belonging  perhaps 
to  fuch  a  Declenfion.  In  others  we  may- 
imagine  a  more  fubtle  1cind  of  reafoning, 
a  reafoning  which  difcerns,  even  in  things 
witfjout  Sex,  a  diilant  analogy  to  that  great 
NATURAL  Distinction,  which  (ac- 
cording to  Mi/ton  J  animates  the  fVorldX* 

In  this  view  we  may  conceive  fuch 
Substantives  to  have  been  confidered 
as  Masculine,  which  were  "  confpicu- 
*'  ous  for  the  Attributes  of  imparting  or 
"  communicating ;  or  which  were  by  na- 
"  ture  active,  ftrong,  and  efficacious,  and 
*'  that  indifcriminately  whether  to  good 
*'  or  to  ill ;  or  which  had  claim  to  Emi- 
**  ncncc,  cither  laudable  or  otherwife." 

The 

X  Mr.  Llnnaus^  the  celebrated  Botanift,  has  traced 
die  DifiinSlion  of  Sexes  throughout  the  whole  Vege^ 
table  Worlds  and  made  it  the  Bafis  of  his  Botanic 
Method. 
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The  Feminine  on  the  contrary  were  Ch.IV. 
•'  fuch,  as  were  confpicuous  for  the  At-  ^  "^^ 
**  tributes  cither  of  receiving,  of  con* 
•*  taining,  ot  of  producing  and  bringing 
**  forth  J  or  which  had  more  of  the  paf- 
*'  five  in  their  nature,  than  of  the  adlive ; 
"  or  which  were  peculiariy  beautiful 
*'  and  amiable ;  or  which  had  refpedt  to 
"  fuch  Excefics,  as  were  rather  Femi- 
**  nine,  than  MafcuHne." 

Upon  thefe  Principles  the  two  greater 
Luminaries  were  confidered,  one  as  Maf- 
culine,  the  other  as  Feminine ;  the  Sun 
C'HXi®^,  So/J  as  Mafcu/ine,  from  com- 
municating Light,  which  was  native  and 
original,  as  well  as  from  the  vigorous 
warmth  and  efficacy  of  his  Rays ;  the 
Moon  (ZfiX^wj,  Luna  J  as  Feminine  ^  from 
being  the  Receptaole  only  of  another's 
Light,  and  from  ihining  with  rays  more 
delicate  and  foft. 


Thus 
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Ch.IV.       Thus  Milton^ 

Firji  inu  IS  Eajl  the  glorious  Lamp  wasfeen. 
Regent  of  Day  y  and  all  tl>  Horizon  round 
Invejled  with  bright  rays ;  jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  thro*  Heavns  high  road : 

the  gray 
Dawn 9  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  dancJ^ 
Shedding  fweet  influence.     Lefs  bright  the 

Moon 
But  cppoftCy  in  leveird  Wefl  wasfet^ 
'His  tnirroury  with  full  face  borrowing  her 

Light 
Firom  h  i  M  \for  other  light  she  needed  none. 

P.  L.  vn.  370. 

•  By  Virgil  they  were  confidered  as  Bro^ 
tier  and  Sifler^  which  ftill  prcferves  the 
fame  diilinAion. 

Nee  Fx  ATRis  radiis  obnoxiafurgereLvsA. 

G.  I.  396. 

THESKYorExHERisinGr^^^andZ/^- 

tin  Mafculine,  as  being  the  fourcc  of  thofc 

fhowers,  which  impregnate  the  Earth. 

X  The 
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*  The  Earth  on  the  contrary  is  unlver-  Ch.IV. 
ially  Feminine^  from  being  the  grand  Re^ 
ceroer^  the  grand  Container^  but  above  all 
from  being  the  Mother  (either  mediately 
or  immediately)  of  every  fublunary  Sub- 
ftancc,  whether  animal  or  vegatable. 

Thus  Virgil^ 
Turn  Pater  om^iiv oTz^sfacundis  im^ 

bribus  iETHER 
CoNjUGis  in  gremium  zjetje  defcendit^ 

&  omnes 
Magnus  alit  magna  commixtus  cor  pore  foetus. 

G.  II.  325. 

Thus  Shakejpear^ 
—J  Common  Mother,  Thou 
Whofe   Womb   unmeafurakkj   and  infinite 

Breafi 
Teems  and  feeds  all — Tim.  of  Athens. 

So  Milton, 
Whatever   Earth,   all-bearing  Mq^ 
TKZR, yields.  P.  L.  V. 

So 

•  Senecae  Nat.  ^a/f.JIL  14. 

t  n«/A/ut?Top  -yii  ;^arff— Graec.  Antla.  p.  281. 
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CUV.       So  Virgil, 

Non  jam  mater  alit  Tellus,  virefque 
tninijlrat  {c).  iEn.  XI.  71. 

Among  artificial  Siibftances  the  Ship 
(Nav^,  NavisJ  is  feminine^  as  being  fo 
eminently  a  Receiver  and  Container  of  va- 
rious things,  of  Meif,  Arms,  Provifions, 
Goods,  &c.  Hence  Sailors,  fpeaking  of 
their  Veffcl,  fay  always,  "she  rides  at 
^  anchor,"'  **  she  £r  under fiiiiy 

A  City  (noA;^,  CivitasJ  and  a  Coun- 
try, (Tlocrpig,  PatriaJ  arc  Jeminine  dlSo, 
by  being  (like  the  Ship)  Containers  and 
Receivers,  and  farther  by  being  as  it  were 
the  Mothers  and  Nurfes  of  their  refpeftive 
Inhabitafnts. 

Thus 


(c) — ^»o  y^  iv  T«  oAw  Tifv  FHS  f  utf-*y,  «^  ©HAT 
j^  MHTEPA  i/0]tA/^K<r4k-  OTPANON  Ji  x)  HAION, 

nATEPAS  xcf  oirayo/j£u«a-i.   Arift.  dc  Gcner,  Aninu 
X.  c.-a. 
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Thus  FirgiJ,  Ch.IV. 

Salve^  MAGNA  Parens  fruoum,  Sa^  *— v^^ 

tumia  Tellus^ 
Magna  Virum Geor.  IL  173, 

So,  in  that  Heroic  Epigram  on  thofe 
brave  Greeks^  who  fell  at  Cbaronea^ 

Touou  J«  limr^iq  r/^t  xJokitoiQ  tup  'ffXiTi^x  xu-' 

Their  parent  Country  in  her  bofom 

holds 
Their  wearied  hodiei.^-^  * 

So  Milton^ 

The  City 9  wbitb  Tboufeejiy  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  Queen  of 
the  Earth.  Par.  Reg.  L.  lY. 

As  to  the  Ocean,  tho*  from  its  being     ' 
the  Receiver  of  all  Rivers,  as  well  as  the 

Container 

*  Demoft.  in  Onit.  de  Coronl 

E 
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Ch.IV.  Container  and  ProduSirefs  of  fo  many  Ve- 
vj^-v-^  gctables  and  Animals,  it  might  juftly  have 
been  made  (like the  Earth)  Feminine-,  yet 
its  deep  Voice  and  boijierous  Nature  have,  in 
fpight  of  thefe  rcafons,  prevailed  to  make 
it  Male.  Indeed  the  very  found  of  Homers 

would  fuggeft  tp  a  hearer^  even  ignorant 
of  its  meaning,  that  the  Subjedt  was  in- 
compatible With  female  delicacy  and  foft- 
nefs. 

Time  {X^ov^)  from  his  mighty  Efficacy 
upon  every  thing  around  us ^  is  by  the  Greeks 
and  Englijh  juftly  confidered  as  Mqfcu-- 
line.  Thus  in  that  elegant  diftich,  fpoken 
by  a  decrepit  old  Man, 
*  'O  y^f  X^ijf^  fjt  sKU[jti^i,  r&crtov  i  a'o<pogy 

iife  Time  hath  Sent,  thatforryArtiJiy  he 
^hat  furely  -maiesy  whatever  he  handk^^ 
worfe. 

:  So 

Graec.  Anth.  p.  290* 
t  Stob.  £cl.  p.  591. 
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So  too  SAakeJpear,  fpcaiing  likewife  of  Ch.lV* 

Time, 

I  .  ... 

t)rl.  fFiom  doth  he  gaHop  wit6a/t 
Rof.  fTUJb  a  thief  to  the  gallows. — 

As  you  like  it; 

The  Greek  QocvurO^  or  A^rj^,  and  the 
Englip  Death,  feem  from  the  fame  ir- 
tefiftible  Power  to  have  been  confidered 
as  Mafculine.  Even  the  Vulgar  witb  us 
are  fo  accuftomed  to  this  notion,  that  a 
Female  Death  they  would  treat  as 
ridiculous  {d)k 

Take  a  feW  examples  of  the  mafcu** 
line  Death* 

E  2  Callt^ 


[d)  Well  therefore  did  Mf^ton  in  his  Paradife  Loft 
not  only  adopt  Death  as  a  Per/on^  but  confider  him 
as  Mafculint:  in  wHich  he  was  fo  far  from  introducing 
a  Phantom  of  his  own^  or  from  giving  it  a  Gender  not 
fupporUd  hy  Cujl^ms  that  perhaps  he  had  as  much  the 
SanSfion  of  national  Opinion  for  his  Mafculine  l)eatb^ 
at  die  ancient  Poets  hdA  for  many  of  iheir  DeitieSi 
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Ch.lV.       Callifnachus,  upon  the  Elegies  of  hi» 
Friend  HeraclittiS'--^ 

yet  tloy  fweet  warbling  firains 

Still  live  immortal y  nor  on  tbemjlmll  Death 
His  hand  e*er  lay,  tho  Ravager  of  all. 

In  the  Alcejiis  of  Euripides ^  Qoaiocr^ 
or  Death  is  one  of  the  Perfons  of.  the 
drama;  the  beginning  of  the  play  is  made, 
up  of  dialogue  between  Him  and  Apollo  ; 
and  towards  its  end^  there  is  a  fight  be- 
tween Him  and  Hercules,  in  which  Her^ 
cules  is  conqueror,  and  refcues  Alcejiis 
from  his  hand^. 

It  is  well  known  too,  that  Sleep  and 
Death  are  made  Brothers  by  Homer. 
It  was  to  this  old  Gorgias  elegantly  allud- 
ed, when  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  life 
he  lay  flumbering  on  his  Death-bed.     A 

Friend  afked  him,  "  How  be  didV 

^'  Sleep 
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•*  Sleep  (replied  the  old  Man)  is  juji  Ch.IV. 
**  upon  delroerkfg  me  over  to  the  care  of 
^  bis  Brother  {e)," 

'VviVi  Sh^iejpear,  fpeaking  bf  Life, 
— '-merely  Tbou  art  Death's  FooU 
.For  HIM  ^bou  labour' ft  by  thy  flight  to 

Jhun, 
And  yet  run'ft  towards  him  ftilL 

Meaf.  for  MeaC 

So  Milffift, 

Dire  was  the  tojing,  deep  the  groans  % 

Dejpair 
tended  the ftck,  bufleftfrpm  couch  to  couch: 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  hj$ 

dart 
^hooi-,  hut  dele^'d^oftrike-r~^ 

P.  L.  XL  489  (/), 
The 


(«)  "nirt  (At  O  rnNOX  Hfx."*'  vra(ax»T»rU 
M«.  r  AAEA*m.     Stob.  Ed.  p.  600. 

if)  Suppofe  in  any  one  of  Aefe  ejfamples  we  k- 
toducc  aftmak  Death;  fuppofe  we  read, 

E  3  Jttd 
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Ch JV.       The  fupreme  Being  (Gop,  e«of,  Deus, 
Dieu,  6cc.)  is  in  all  languages  Mq/culine, 

in  as  much  asi  the  mafculine  Sex  is  the 

i     ...     ■ ,    •     ...       . . 

fuperior  and  more  excellent  ^  and  as  He- 
is  the  Creator  of  all,  the  Father  cf  Gods 
and  Men.  Sometimes  indeed  we.  mc^ 
with  fuch  words  as  To  U^o^tov,  To  ^bTov^ 
Numen,  Deity  (which  laft  we  Englijh 
join  to  a  neuter,  faying  Deity  itfelf) 
"fometimes  I  fay  we  meet  with  thefe 
Neuters.  The  reafon  in  thefe  inftance? 
feems  to  be,  that  as  God  is  prior  to  all 
things,  both  in  dignity  and  in  time, 
this  Priority  is  better  characterized  and 
cxpreft  by  a  Negation^  than  by  any  of 
thofe  Diftinftions  which  are  co^ord^ate. 
nvitb  fome  Oppofite^  as  Male  for  example 

is 


Jnd  over  them  triumphant  Death  her  dart 
Shooky  &c. 

XVhat  a  &lling  oflF  I  How  are  the  nerves  and  ftrengtii 
of  Che  whole  Sentiment  weakened ! 
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is  co-ordinate  with  Female,  Right  with  Ch.IV* 
Left,  &c.  &c.  {g). 

Virtue  ('A^frn,  Virtus)  as  well  as 
moft  of  its  Species,  are  all  Feminine,  per- 
haps from  their  Beauty  and  amiable  Ap- 
pearance, which  are  not  without  effeft 
even  upon  the  moft  reprobate  and  corrupt. 
E  4  abajh'd 

{g)  Thus  Jmmoniusj  fpeaking  on  the  (ame  Subjei^ 
•^TO  nPXlTON  XiyofAtv^  i<p  Z  f^ii  it  rSv  fni 
fAvdoXoyixf  zar«f «^ovT«if  ifJiTy  raj  ^toXoyloc^  iriXji.na'i 
TK  yi  d^tvumhy  fi  S'uAtjirf fTTJj  (lege  S'^iXuttj firJJ)  Act- 
fAiffuCiV  fi^Siv*  ^  rzTO  ittioru^*  ro)  jjtASV  yoi^  clf^ 
/«!  TO  5ijAu  <rii-oi)(oy*  to  (lege  tw)  it  IIANTHI 
All  AXIS  AITIftI  avfoi^ov  iiiv.  ihXi  -^  otap 
df9'tp$xZg  TON  0EON  ovo/xa  ^o/A£k,  £wfo^]  to 
€tfAviri^o¥  Twi/  ytvZu  th  yftifxiva  z7fOTfpwi/Ti;,  Sru^ 
airop  ^f ofl-ayof  «uo/x4k.  Primum  dicimusj  qwd  nemo 
ttiam  eorurrtj  qui  theokgiam  nobis fabularum  irtUgumentis 
$bvoluta?n  tradiderunt^  vel  maris  vel  fctmina  fpecie 
fingen  aufiis  eft:  idque  merito:  conjugatum  enim 
mxcifamininum  eft.  Caus^  autem  omnim  abso- 
lute AC  siMPLici  nihil  eji  conjugatum.  Immo  veri 
£um  Deum  mafcuUno  genere  a^ellamus^  ita  ipfum  np^ 
jninamusy  genus  prajlantius  fubmiffi  atque  humili  pra^. 
ferentes.  Ammon.  in  Lib.  dc  Interpr.  p.  30.  b.— • 
i  yot(  iyarrtQp  rS  Ilf <aTf>  ii^iir.  Ariflot.  Metaph.  A* 
p.  210.  Sylb. 
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Ch.IV.     abajh'd  the  Devil Jiood, 

And  felt  bo^  awfut  Goodnefs  is^  and  Jaw 
Virtue  in  htv  Jhape  bow  lovely;  Jaw, 

and  pin' d 
Hislofs^^^ 

P.  L.  IV,  846, 

This  being  allowed.  Vice  {YmcU)  bcr 
comes  Feminine  of  courfe,  as  being,  in 
the  (Tv^oixiot,  or  Co-prdination  of  things. 
Virtue's  natural  Oppofite  {b). 

The  Fancies,  Caprices,  and  fickle 
Changes  of  Fortune  would  appear  but 
awkwardly  under  a  Charafter  that  was 
Male :  but  taken  together  they  make  a 

very 


(b)  They  arc  both  reprefentcd  as  Females  by  JTen^ 
phoHy  in  the  celebrated  Story  of  Hercules^  taken  from 
Prodlcus.  See  Memorab.  L.  II.  c.  x.  As  to  the 
<ruroi;^ii»  here  mentioned,  thus  Varro^'^'^Pythagoras 
Samius  ait  omnium  rerumjnitia  e£k  bina:  utfinitimi  Gf 
infinitumy  bonum  &f  malum^  viiam  &  mortemj  diem  {jT 
tfSfem,  De  Ling,  Lat.  L.  IV.  Sec  alfo  ^rifi,  Mi^ 
taph^  L.  I.  c.  5*  and  Ecclejiajlicui^  Chap.  Ixii.  ver«  24. 
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veiy  natural  Female,  which  has  no  fmall  ChJV. 
rcfcmblance  to  the  Coquette  of  a  modern    ^'**'^^"*^ 
Comedy,    beftowing,  withdrawing,  and 
ihifting  her  favours^  as  different  Beaus 
fucceed  to  her  good  graces. 

T^ranfmutat  incertos  honor es^ 

Nunc^  mibi,  nunc  alii  benigna.       Hor. 

Why  the  Furies  were  made  Female^ 
is  not  fo  eafy  to  explain,  unlefs  it  be  that 
female  Paffions  of  all  kinds  were  confi- 
dered  as  fufceptible  of  greater  cxcefs,  than 
ipale  Paffions  i  and  that  the  Furies  were 
to  be  rcprefented,  as  Things  fuperlatively 
outrageous. 

Talibus  AleSlo  diSiis  exarjit  in  iras. 

At  yuveni  oranti  fubitus  tremor  occupat 

art  us  : 
Diriguere  oculi :  tot  Frinnys  fibilat  Hy^ 

drisy 
Tantaque  fe  fades  aperit :  tum  Jiammea 

torquens 

Lumina 
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Ch.IV.     Lumina  cun£lantem  &  quarentem  dicerc. 
plura 
Repulit^  &  geminos  erexit  crinibus  an^ 

gues, 
Verberaque  infonuity  rabidoque  bac  ad-- 

didit  ore : 
En  !  Ego  vi£Ia^tUy  &c. 

JEn.  VII,  455  (0- 

He, 


(/)  The  Words  above  mentioned,  37;nr,  Deathy 
FortuMy  Firtuey  &c.  in  Greeky  Latirty  Frenchy  and  moft 
modern  Languages,  though  they  are  diverfified  witfo 
Genders  in  the  manner  defcribcd,  yet  never  vary  Ae 
Gender  which  they  have  once  acquired,  except  in  a 
few  inftances,  where  the  Gender  is  doubtful.  We 
cannot  fey  ij  aJfilii  or  o  a'f/Iii,  hac  Firtus  or  hie 
FirtuSy  la  Fertu  or  le  FertUy  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But 
it  is  otherwifc  in  EngUJh.  We  in  our  own  language 
fay,  Virtue  is  \U  own  Reward,  or  Virtue  is  her  own 
jReward ;  Time  maintains  its  wonted  Pace,  or  Time 
maintains  his  wonted  Pace. 

There  is  a  fingular  advantage  in  this  liberty,  as  it 
enables  us  to  mark,  with  a  peculiar  force,  the  Diftinc- 
tion  between  the  feverc  or  Logical  Stile,  and  the'  orna- 
mental or  Rhetorical,   For  thus  when  we  fpcak  of  the 
, above  Words,  and  of  all  others  naturally  devoid  of 
a  Sex, 
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He^  that  wauld  fee  more  on  this  Sub-  Ch.IV. 
je^t  may  confult  Ammonius  the  Peripate- 
tic, 

J  '        '  .'  " I    III  ■  I        I 

jScx,  as  Neuters^  we  fpeak  of  them  as  they  are^  and  as 
)>ccoines  a  logical  Inquiry,  When  we  give  ihem  Six^ 
hy  malcing  (hem  Mafculine  or  Feminine,  they  are 
from  thenceforth  perfonifiedy  are  a  kind  of  intelligent 
Beings^  and  become,  as  fach,  the  proper  ornaments 
^ther  of  Rhetoric  or  of  Poetry. 

Thus  jmiton, 

The  Thundery 

Winged  with  red  lightening  and  impetuous  rage^ 
Perhaps  h^thfpcnt  ms  fiafts P.  Loft.  1. 1 74* 

The  Poet^  having  juft  before  called  the  Hail^  ^i 
Thundery  God's  Minijiers  ofVengeanccy  and  fo  perfo- 
fiified  them,  had  he  afterwards  laid  its  Shafts  for  his 
Shafts,  would  have  deilroyed  his  own  Image,  aiid  z^ 
preached  withal  fo  much  nearer  to  Proie. 

The  following  PalEige  is  from  the  lame  Poem. 

Should  intermitted  Vengeance  arm  again 

His  red  right  band  P.  L.  IL  174. 

In  this  Place  His  Hand  is  clearly  preferable  either 
to  Hei^.^  or  //*j,  by  immediately  rcf(?rring  us  to  God 
fimfif^y  the  Avenger, 

IfhaU 
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Ch  JV.  tic,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Treatifc 
de  Interpretatione^  where  the  Subjcdk  is 
treated  at  Jarge  with  rcfpect  to  the  Greek 
Tongue.  We  ihall  only  obfervc,  that  as 
all  fuch  Speculations  are  at  heft  but  Con- 
jedures,  they  fliould  therefore  be  receiv- 
ed 


1  fliall  only  give  one  inftance  more,  and  quit  this 
Subje& 

At  bis  command  th*  up-rooted  Hills  retired 
Each  to  HIS  place:  they  heard  his  voice  and  went 
Obfequious :  Heaven  his  wonted  face  renew* dy 
Jnd  with  frejb  fiourets  Hill  and  FalleyfmiPd. 

P.L.  VI, 

See  alfo  ven  54,  55,  of  the  fame  Book, 

Here  all  things  are  perfonified)  the  Hills  lear^  the 
Valleys  fnuUy  and  the  Face  of  Heaven  is  renewed. 
Suppofe  then  the  Poet  had  been  neceffitated  by  the 
laws  of  hisl»anguage  tohavefaid — Each  Hill  retired 
to  ITS  Place — Heaven  renewed  its  wonted  face^-^ 
how  profaic  and  lifelefs  would  thefe  Neuters  have  ap- 
peared ;  how  detrimental  to  the  Profopopeia^vAivdx  he 
was  aiming  to  eftablifh !  In  this  therefore  he  was 
happy,  that  the  Language,  in  which  he  wrote,  im- 
pofed  no  fuch  neceffity ;  and  he  was  too  wife  a  Writer, 
to  impofe  it  on  himfelf.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  his 
Correftors  had  b«en  as  wife  on  their  parts. 
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cd  with  candour,  rather  than  fcrutifiizcd  Ch.IV* 
with  rigour.  Varro's  words  on  a  Sub- 
jeft  near. akin,  are  for  their  aptnefs  and 
elegance  well  worth  attending.  Non 
mediocres  enim  tenebrce  in  Jiha^  ubi  bctc 
captanda  I  neque  eo,  quo  pervenire  volu^ 
muSy  femta  trita ;  neque  non  in  tramitU 
bus  quadam  objeSiCy  qu^  euntem  retinere 
pojjmt*. 

To  conclude  this  Chapter.  We  may 
coUedt  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
both  Number  and  Gender  appertain  to 
Words,  bccaufe  in  the  firft  place  they 
appertain  to  Things  ;  that  is  to  fay,  be^ 
caufe  Subjiances  are  Many,  and  have  either 
SeXy  or  no  Sex ;  therefore  Subjlantives  have 
Number,  and  are  Mafculine,  Feminine^  or 
Neuter.  There  is  however  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two  Attributes:  Num- 
3ER  in  ilridnefs  defcends  no  lower,  than 

to 


•Dcting-Ut.L.iy. 
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Cli-IV.  to  the  laji  Rank  of  Species  {k) :  Gender 
^"""^'^  on  the  contrary  flops  not  here,  but  dc- 
fccnds  to  every  Indhidual,  however  di- 
vcrfified.     And  fo  much  for  Substan- 
tives,  PROPERLY  so  CALLED. 


(i)  The  reafon  why  Number  goes  no  lower>  is 
that  it  does  not  naturally  appertain  to  Individuals  ; 
the  caqfc  of  which  fee  before,  p.  39. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  R     V. 

Qoncermng  Subftantives  of  the  Secondary 
Order. 

WE  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  Secon*  Ch.  V, 
DARyRACEofSuBSTANTIVES^    ^— V-^ 

a  Place  quite  different  from  any  already 
ir(tntioned>  and  whcsfe  Nature  may  be  ex-^ 
plained  in  the  following-  manner. 

Every  Ohjeft  whiqh  prefents  itfelf  to 
the  Senfcs  or  the  Intelle£t^  is  either  then 
perceived  foe  thitfrji  timey  or  elfe  is  re- 
cognized as ,  having  been  perceived  be^ 
fore.  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  called  an 
Object  T^  'jr^dtrig.  yvaxrtugf  of  the  firfl 
knowledge  or  acquaintance  (a)  j  in  the  lat- 

tet  ^ 


.  {a)  Stt  ApoUmde  S.yntaxif  h  u  c/i6.  p*  49*  L  2. 
C.  3.  p.  103,  Thus  Prifcian — Inter ejl  autem  inter 
ikmenftratimem  W  relatlonem  hoc ;  quod  dcmonftratii^ 
mtcrrogationi  rtdditay  Primam  Cognitbnem  oJhndit\ 

Quis 
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64  HERMES. 

Ch.  V.    tcr  it  is  called  an  Objedt  rij;  iev-n^oc^  yvu^ 
^■"^^"^    ««c>  rf  the  fecond  knowledge  or  acquaint^ 
once. 

Now  as  all  Conyerfation  paflcsbet^ecA 
Particulars  or  Individuals^  thefe  will  often 
happen  to  be  reciprocally  Obje(fts  t^^  ^^- 
TiK  yvtia-ico^p  that  is  to  fay,  /^  /A//  infiant 
unacquainted  with  each  other.  Whatthen 
is  to  be  done  ?  How  fhall  the  Speaker  ad* 
drefs  the  othei',  when  he  knows  not  hit 
Name  ?  or  how  explain  himfelf  by  his 
own  Name,  of  which  the  other  is  wholly 
ignorant  ?  Nouns,  as  they  have  been  de- 
fcribed,  cannot  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The 
firft  expedient  upon  this  occafion  feems 
to  have  been  Afl^i^,  that  is.  Pointings  or 
Indication  by  the  Finger  or  Hand^  fome 
traces  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  obfervcd>  as 
a  part  of  that  Adlion,  which  naturally  at- 
'    tends  our  fpeaking.    But  the  Authors  of 

Language 


Quis  fecit  ?  Ego :  relatio  vcro  Secundam  Cognirio- 
nem  ftgnificat^  uty  Is,  dc  quo  jam  dixi.  LH.  XIL 
p.  936,   E(Ut.  PutfchiL 
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Language  were  not  content  with  this.  Ch.V. 
They  invented  a  race  of  Words  tofupply 
this  Pointing ;  which  Words,  as  they  al^ 
^aysftoodfor  Subjiantives  or  Nouns j  were 
charadcrized  by  the  Nanme  of  'ApTcawfiMt, 
Or  Pronouns  (6).  Thefe  alfo  they  dif- 
tiDguiflicd  into  three  feveral  forts,  calling 
them  Pronouns  of  the  Firfi,  the  Second, 
and  the  Third  Perfon,  with  a  view  to  cer- 
tain diftinftions,  which  may  be  explained 
A3  follows 

Sup  FOSE  the  Parties  converfing  tol)e 
wholly  unacquainted,  neither  Name  nor 
Countenance  on  either  fide  known,  and 

the 


(i)  *R}u7vo  Zy  ^ArrcavvfAiAf  ro  fitrx  AEIHEHS 
11  dyizfogSs  'ANTGNOMAZOMENON.  Apoll. 
dc  Synt  L.  II.  c.  5.  p.  106.  Prifcian  fjems  to  con- 
sider them  fo  peculiarly  deftinsd  to  the  expreflion  of 
Individuals^  tjhat  he  does  not  (ay  they  fupply  the  place 
of  any  Noun,  but  that  of  the  proper  Name  only.  And 
this  undoubtedly  was  their  original,  and  ftiU  is  their 
true  and 'natural  ufe,  Pronomen  eft  pars  orationisj 
qua  pro  nomine  proprio  untufcujufque  accipitur*  Prifc. 
^,  XII.    See  alfo  J^IL  L.  II.  c.  9.  p.  117, 118. 
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the  Subjeft  of  the  Converfation  to  be  the 
speaker  himfelf.  Here,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  Pointing  by  a  Word  of  equal 
Power,  they  furnifhed  the  Speaker  with 
the  Pronoun^  I.  I  write ^  ^f^y*  I  defire^ 
&c.  and  as  the  Speaker  is  always  princi- 
pal with  refpea  to  his  own  difcourfe, 
this  they  called  for  that  reafon  the  Pro-- 
'  noun  of  the  Firji  Perfon. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  Siltyea  of  the 
Converfation  tb  be  the  Party  addrejl. 
Here  for  fimilar  reafons  they  invented 
the  Pronoun^  Thou,  ^bou  v)riteji^  Thou 
walkejlj  &c.  and  as  the  Party  addreft  is 
next  in  dignity  to  the  Speaker,  or  at  leaft 
comes  next  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
courfe ;  this  Pronoun  they  therefore  call- 
ed the  Pronoun  of  the  Second  Per  Jon. 

Lastly,  fuppofe  the  Subjed  of  Con- 
verfation neither  the  Speaker,   nor  the 
Party  addreft,  hwlfome  "third  Obje^,  difr^ 
ferent  from  both.    Here  they  provided  an-- 
other  Pronoun.    He,  She,  or  It,  which 
z  in 
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in  diftiriftion  to  the  two  fdrnier  waS  call- 
ed the  Pronoun  (fihe  Third  Perfom 

ANi>  thus  it  WaS  that  Pronouki  came 
to  be  diflinguifhed  by  their  tefpeftire 
IPbrsons  {c)% 


(c)  Tbe  Defcriptibii  of  the  different  Persons  hert 
given  is  taken  from  Prifciany  who  took  it  from  Jpollo^ 
Hius.  i^trfona  Pronom'tnum  Juni  tres^  prima^fnunda^ 
Urtia.  Prima  ejty  cum  iffa^  qua  loquitur^  de  fe  prdnun- 
tiat;  Secuiida,  cum  de  ei  pronunciat^  ad  quam  direfto 
fetmone  loquitur  j  Tcrtia,  cum  de  ca^  quae  nee  loqui- 
tur, nee  ad  fe  direSum  accipit  Sermonem.  L*  XIL 
p.  940.  Theodore  Gaza  gives  the  fame  Diflinftions. 
IlfWTOir  (-srooVwiroy  fc.)  2  zTt^i  Ix^jIh  ^fa^u  0  xiytav^ 
Jiulff  9|r,  0)  -srif  I  T?!  TSTf  if  ly  0  XSy^  •  tj »tov,  «  Tsrwi 
mjH.     Gaz.Gram*  L.  IV.  p»  152. 

This  account  of  Perfoni  is  far  preferable  to  the 
common  one,  which  makes  the  Firft  the  Speaker  i  the 
Second,  the  Party  addrc^  j  and  the  Thirdj  the  SubjeSf, 
For  tho'  the  Firft  and  Second  be  as  corfimonly  de- 
fcrtbcd,  one  the  Speaker,  the  other  the  Party  addreft  j 
yet  till  they  become  yi/*/>^^  of  the  difcourfe^  they  have 
nd  cxiftence.  Again  as  to  the  Third  Perfon^s  being 
^ftdjifiy  this  is  a  chanufter,  which  hjhares  in  common 
F  a  with 
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68  HERMES. 

Ch.  V^       As  to  Number,  the  Pronoun  of  each 
Perfon  has  it :    (I)  has  the  plural  (we), 

bccaufe 


with  both  the  other  Perfons^  and  which  can  never 
therefore  be  called  a  peculiarity  of  its  own.  To  ex- 
plain by  an  inftance  or  two.  When  Ene^s  begins  the 
narrative  of  his  adventures^  thefeiond  Perfon  imme- 
diately appears,  becaufe  he  makes  Dido^  whom  he  ad^ 
drejfesy  the  immediate  fubjedl  of  his'  Difcourfe. 

Infandum^  Reginaj  juhc^  rencvare  dolorenu 

From  hence  forward  f©r  r500  Verfes  (tho*  (he  be  all 
that  time  the  party  ad^reft)  we  hear  nothing  farther 
of  this  Second  Perfon^  a  variety  of  other  Suljeas  fill- 
ing up  the  Narrative. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Firft  Perfon  may  be  feen 
every  where,  becaufe  the  Speaker  every  where  is  him- 
felf  the  SubjeSi.  They  were  indeed  Events,  as  he 
fays  himfelf, 

•^uaque  Ipfe  mtferrima  vidiy 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui""^-^ 

Not  that  the  Second  Perfon  docs  not  often  occur  in 
the  courfe  of  this  Narrative}  but  then  it  is  always  by 
a  Figure  of  Speech,  when  thofe,  who  by  their  ab- 
fence  arc  in  b£k  fo  many  Third  Pcrfons,  arc  converted 

into 
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becaufe  there  may  be  many  Speakers  at  Ch.  V. 
once  of  the  fame  Sentiment ;  as  well  as 
one,  who,  including  himfelf,  fpeaks  the 
Sentiment  of  many,  (Thou)  has  the 
plural  (you),  becaufe. a  Speech  may 
be  fpoken  to  many,  as  well  as  to  one, 
(He)  has  the  plural  (they),  becaufe 
Ae  Subjcdl  of  difcourfe  is  often  many  at 
once. 

But  tho*  all  thefe  Pronouns  have  A7i/^- 
ber^  it  does  not  appear  either  in  Greek y  or 
Latin^  or  any  modem  Language,  that 
thofe  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Perfon  carry 
the  diflinftions  of  Sex.  The  reafbn  feems 
F  3  to 


into  Second  Perfons  by  being  introduced  as  prefent. 
The  real  Second  Perfon  (Dtdo)  is  never  on<^e  hinted.  * 

Thus  far  as  to  FirgiL  But  when  we  read  EucUdy 
we  find  neither  Firfl  Perfon,  nor  Second^  in  any  Part 
of  the  whcJe  Work.  The  reafon  i^,  that  neidier 
Speaker  nor  Party  addreft  (in  which  light  we  may  al- 
ways* view  the  Writer  and  his  Reader)  can  poffibly 
become  the  Subjeft  of  pure  Mathematics,  nor  indeed 
can  any  thing  clfe,  except  abftrad  Quantity,  which 
neither  fpeaks  itfelf,  nor  is  ipoken  to  by  another. 
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Ch.  V.  to  be,  that  the  Speaker  and  Hearer  being 
^^^^"^  generally  prefcnt  to  eacla  other,  it  woul4 
have  been  fupcrfluous  to  have  pi^rjccd  ^ 
diflindipn  by  Art,  which  from  Nature 
and  even  Drcfs  was  commonly  (^  appa- 
rent on  both  fides.  But  this  does  not 
hold  with  rcfped  to  the  third  Perfon^  of 
whofe  Charadter  and  Diftpdions,  (in-^ 
^  duding  Sey  among  the  reft)  we  oftpij 
know  no  more,  than  what  we  learn  froni 
the  difc.oi^rfe.  And  hence  it  is  that  i^ 
moft  Languages  tAe  third  Perfon  has  it^ 
GenderSi  and  that  even  Englijh  (which  al- 
lows its  Adjeftives  no  Genders  at  all) 
has  in  this  Pronoun  the  triple  (^)  dfftinc- 
tion  of  He,  She,  and  //. 

HENC|t 


(d)  Demonftratio  iffa  fecum  genus  ofiendiu  PrifciaiW 
L.  XII.  p.  942.  See  ApolL  de  Syntax*  L.  II.  c.  y, 
p.  109.  .         .  ^ 

(e)  The  Utility  of  this  Diftin£lion  may  be  better 
found  in  {uppofine  it  away.  Suppofe  for  example  we 
ihould  read  in  hiflory  thefe  words— -//<r  c'aufed  him 

■'■'"'■'  '        /a 
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Hence  too  we  fee  the  reafon  wljy  a   Ch.  V* 
Jfngk  ProMOUM  (/)  to  each  Perfon,  an  /  ^'^''^ 
F  4  td 


f9  itftry  Aww— and  that  we  were  to  be  informed  die 
f  HeJ,  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  flood  each  time 
fer  fomething  different,  that  is  to  lay,  for  a  Man,  for 
H  Woman,  and  for  a  Citjr,  whofe  Names  were  AUx* 
mler^  Tbafs^  and  Perfipolis.  Taking  d>e  Pronoun  in 
this  manner,  divefted  of  its  Genders,  how  would  it 
appear,  which  was  dedroyed ;  which  was  the  da- 
ftrojer;  and  which  the  caufe,  that  moved  to  the  de« 
ftruSion?  B\U  there  are  not  fiich  doubts,  when  we 
hear  the  Genders  diftinguifhed ;  when  inftead  of  the 
ambiguous  Sentence,  He  caufed  htm  to  deftroy  himy 
we  are  tcdd'with  the  proper  diftinftions,  that  SHE 
foufid  HIM  U  iefiroy  it*  Then  We  know  with 
certainty,  what  before  we  could  not :  that  the  Pro- 
moter was  the  Woman ;  that  her  Inftrument  was  the 
Hero;  and  that  the  Subjed  of  their  Cruelty  was  the 
imfortunate  City. 

(/")  ^aritur  tamen  cur  prima  qutdem  Perfona  £5f 
fecunda  fmgula  Prmsmina  haieant^  tertiam  vero  fcx 
diveriae  indicent  voces  ?  Jd  quQd  refpendendum  eji^  quid 
frima  qutdem  \^ fecunda  Perfona  idgo  non  egent  diverjis 
wcibusy  quod  femper  prxfentes  inter  (e  funt,  Cff  demoit'^ 
j/lrath^ ;  tertid  ver$  Perfona  modo  demoTiftrattva  eji^ 
m^  Hie,  Ifte ;  modo  rekiivay  lit  Is^  Ipfe^  &c«  Prifcian* 
L.  XII.  p,  933i 
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to  the  F/Vy?,  and  a  Thou  to  the  Second^  are 
abundantly  fufficient  to  all  the  purpofes 
of  Speech.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  refpcft 
to  the  Third  Perfon.  The  various  rela- 
tions of  the  various  Objefts  exhibited  by 
this  (I  mean  relations  of  near  and  diftant, 
prefent  and  abfent,  fanie  and  different, 
definite  and  indefinite,  &c.J  made  it  ne- 
ceflary  that  here  there  flipuld  not  be  one, 
but  many  Pronouns,  fuch  as  He^  T^if^ 
That,  Other,  Any,  Some^  &c. 

It  muft  be  confefTed  indeed,  that  all 
thefe  Words  do  not  always  appear  as 
Pronouns.  When  they  ftand  by  them- 
felves,  and  reprefent  fome  Noun,  (as 
when  we  fay,  This  is  Virtue,  ox  iuTunrcZg, 
Give  me  That)  then  are  they  Pronouns. 
But  when  they  are  affociated  to  fomc 
Noun  (as  when  we  fay.  This  Habit  is 
Virtue;  or  SeacTuojg,  That  Man  de-. 
frauded  me)  then  as  they  fupply  not  the 
place  of  a  Noun,  but  only  ferve  to  afccr- 
tain  one,  they  fall  rather  into  the  Species 
of  Definitives  or  Articles.     That  there  is 

indeed 
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indeed  a  near  relation  between  Pronouns 
and  Articles^  the  old  Grammarians  Have 
all  acknowledged,  and  fome  words  it  has 
been  doubtful  to  which  Clafs  to  refer. 
The  beft  rule  to  diftinguiih  them  is  this 
— The  genuine  Pronoun  always  ftands 
by  itfelf,  affuming  the  Power  of  a  Noun, 
and  fupplying  its  place — The  genume 
Article  never  Jiands  by  itfelf,  but 
appears  at  all  times  aflbciated  to  fome- 
thing  elfe,  requiring  a  Noun  for  its  fup- 
port,  as  much  as  Attributives  or  {g)  Ad- 
Jeftives. 

As 


iM' •  ovo/^l©'.  The  Article  ^ands  with  a 
Mun ;  ht  THE  Pronoun  Jfands  for  a  Noun» 
Apoll.  L.  I.  c.  3.  p.  22.  'Aula  iy  ri  dffflfa,  rrif 
Vfi^  roi  ivofAolx  iruifOtfrn(rtu^  etTrorcivrAy '  iif -  riip 
CxTtrayfAivriy  drruvvfAixy  fAtrctviirlu.  Now  Arti'^ 
ties  thin^ilvesy  when  they  quit  their  Connection  with 
Nounsy  pa/s  mto  fuch  Pronoun^  as  is  proper  upon  the 
9CcaJton.  Ibid.  Again— "Ot«v  to  "Afigoy  fAti  fAir  iyi" 
|»d(r^  uocfotXo^lAixnroii,  '8'0»i}T9)7«»  tl  viyrx^ip  ifi^ 
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Ch.V.       As  to  the  Codejcence  of  thefc  Pro- 
notiaB,  It  is«  as  follows.     The  Firft  or 

Second 


/A^  Article  is  ajfunud  without  the  Noun^  and  has  (as  we 
explained  before)  the  fame  Syntax^whlch  the  Noun  has% 
St  tmft  of  ahjdutt  neufftty  be  admitted  for  a  Pronoun^ 
hecaufe  h  appears  without  a  Noun^  and  yet  is  in  power 
ajjumedfor  one.  Ejufd.  L.  II.  c.  8.  p.  1 1 3.  L.  L  c.  45. 
p.  96*  Inter  Pronomlna  W  Jrticulos  hoc  Intereji^  quoi 
Pronamina  ea  putantur^  qua^xum  folafinty  vicemnt^ 
minis  complenty  ut  qCis,  ill£>  iste  :  Articuli  vera 
turn  Prono/Jilnlbus^  aut  NominlbuSj  aut  Partlcipiis  ad-- 
jungtmtur.    Donat.  Gram.  p.  1753. 

Prifcian^  fpeakmg  of  the  Stoics y  fays  as  follows : 
Articu^is  autem  Pronomina  comtumerantes^  fi- 
KiTOS  ea  Articulos  appellabant  \  ipfos  autcm  y/r- 
ficuhs^  qulbus  nos  caremusy  infinitos  ArticiJlos 
^cebdnt.  Vel^  ut  alii  dlcunty  jfrtkulos  connumerabant 
PronoTninibuSy  i^  Articularia  eos  Pronomina. 
9oeabanty Sec.  PriC  L.I.  p.>574.  Farroy  fyezking 
of  ^Ifgttg  and  Hicy  calls  theiA  both  Articles,  the 
firft  Indefinitey  the  fecood  definite*  De  Ling.  Lot. 
L*  FIL  See  alfo  L.  IX.  p.  132.  Foffius  indeed  in 
his  Analogia  (L,  L  c,  i.)  oppofes  this  DoSrine,  be^ 
taufe  Hie  has  not  the  fame  ^wer  with  the  Greek  /\r* 

ticle> 
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Second  will,  either  of  them,  by  them-  Ch.  V* 
fclves  coalefce  with  the  Third,  but  not 
with  pach  other.  For  example,  it  is 
good  fenfe,  as  well  as  go^d  Grammar,  to 
fay  in  any  Language — I  am  He — Tnoa 
ART  He — but  we  cannct  fay— I  am 
Thou — nor 'Thou  art  I.  The  reafon 
is,  there  is  no  abfurdity  for  the  Speaker  to 
be  the  SubjeEl  alfo  of  the  Difcourfe,  as 
when  we  T(ay,  I  am  He  \  or  for  the  Per/on 
fiddrefi  5  as  when  we  fay,  T^hoU  art  He. 
But  for  the  fame  Perfon,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cmnftances,  to' be  at  once  the  Speaker, 
jmd  the  Party  addreft,  this  is  impoffible  ; 
and  fo  therefore  is  the  Coalefcence  of  the 
Firft  and  Second  Perfon. 

And  now  perhaps  we  have  (ttn  enough 
pf  Pronouns^  to  perceive  how  they  differ 

from 


tide,  0.  But  he  did  not  enough  attend  to  the  antient 
Writers  on  this-  Subje£l,  who  conlidered  all  Words, 
as  Articles,  wnicii^  being  ajfociated  t9  Nouns  (and 
fot  Jlanding  in  their  place)  ferved  in  any.  manner  U 
afcertmny  and  determine  their  Signification^ 
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from  other  Subftantives.  The  others  arc 
Primary^  thefe  are  their  Subjiitutes  i  a 
kiiid  of  fecondary  Race,  which  were  ta* 
ken  in  aid,  when  for  reafons  already  {b) 
mentioned  the  others  could  not  be  ufed. 
It  is  moreover  by  means  of  thefe,  and  of 
Articles,  which  arc  nearly  allied  to  them, 

that 


{h)  See  tl^efe. reafons  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap« 
ter,  of  which  reafons  the  principal  one  is,  that  "  n©" 
"  Noun,  properly  fo  called,  implies  its  own  Prcfcncc. 
**  It  is  therefore  U  afiertain  fucb  Prefincty  that  the 
*^  Pronoun  is  taken  in  aid ;  and  hence  it  is  it  becomes 
*'  equivalent  to  iti^i^y  that  is,  to  Pointing  or  Indication 
"  by  tki  Finger  J*  It  is  worth  remarking  in  that  Verfe 
of  Perftus^ 

Sedpulchrum  ejl  DIGITO  MONSTRARI,  ti  dicier^ 

HiC  EST.  ( 

how  the  Su'i^ii,  and  the  Pronoun  are  introduced  toge- 
ther, and  made  to  co-operate  to  the  (ame  end. 

Sometimes  by  virtue  of  iit^i^  the  Pronoun  of  the 
third  Perfon  ftands  for  the  jfr/?, 

^odfi  militibus  parceSy  erit  HIC  quoque  Mitss^ 
That  is,  /  aljo  will  be  a  Soldier. 

Tibul.  L.  11.  El.  6. 'v.  7.  See  Fulpiu^.' 

It 
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that  "  Language,  the'  in  itfelf  only   Ch.V. 
**  ligcificant  of  general  Ideasy  is  brought    ^— ^^■^- 
^  down  to  denote  that  infinitude  of  Par^ 
**  ticularsj  which  are  for  ever  arifing,  and 
**  ceafing  to  be."    But  more  of  this  here- 
after in  a  proper  place* 

As  to  the  thrfee  orders  of  Pronouns  al- 
ready mentioned,  they  may  be  called  Fre^ 
pofitive,  as  may  indeed  all  Subftantives, 
becaufc  they  are  capable  of  introducing 
or  leading  a  Sentence,  without  having  * 
reference  to  any  thing  previous.  But  be- 
fides  thofe  there  is  another  Pronoun 

(in 


It  may  be  obfervcd  too,  that  even  in  Epiftolary 
Conrefpondence,  and  indeed  in  all  kinds  of  \N  riting, 
iK^ere  the  Pronouns  I  and  You  make  their  appear- 
ance, there  is  a  fort  of  implied  Prefencey  which  they 
arc  fuppofed  to  kodicatc>  though  the  parties  are  in  fa6l 
at  ever  fo  great  a  diftance.  And  hence  the  rife  of 
that  diftindion  in  Jpol/oniuSy  rx^  fJ^ly  tav  o^wv  ttmt 
iikj^ii^y  ra;  i\  t5  va,  that  fame  Indications  are  ocu^ 
kry  and  fome  are  mental.  De  Syntaxi,  L.  II.  c.  3. 
p.  104* 
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(in  Grvek  S^,  cV^^  (/) ;  in  Latitty  Slut*,  in 
Englijhy  Who,  Which,  That)  a  Pronouii 
having  a  chara<fter  peculiar  to  itfelf,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  explained  as 
follows. 

Suppose  I  was  to  fay — Light  is  a 
Body,  Light  moves  with  great  celerity. — 

Thefe 


(/)  The  Greeksy  it  muft  be  coiifeft,  call  this  Pro- 
noun  UTTfTaxJixoi^  af6f«k,  thefubjunSliveArttcU,  Yet^ 
as  it  ihould  feem>  this  is  but  an  improper  Appellation. 
j/poUoniuSj  when  he  compares  it  to  the  ©"f  oTotxI»xa> 
or  true  prepofitive  ArticU^  not  only  confefles  it  to  dif- 
fer, as  being  expreft  by  a  different  Word,  and  having 
a  different  place  in  every  Sentence;  but  in  Syntax  he 
.  adds>  it  is  wholly  different,  De  Syntax.  L.  I.  c.  43. 
p.  91.  Ihtodire  Gaza  acknowledges  the  fame,  and 
therefore  add»— ofl«v  J)i  kJ  a  xuj/wc  i^  liij  ajfffou 

TfltuI/ 'for  thefe  reafam  this  (meaning  the  Subjunc* 

five)  cannot  properly  he  an  Article,  And  juft  before 
he  fays,  xufiw?  .yi  fj^r.v  ajfifov  to  zrgorgxTtxoy 
bcvjever  properly  fpeakiug  it  is  the  Prepofitive  is  the 
ArticU.  Gram.  Introd.  L.  IV.  The  Latins  there- 
ipre  have  undoubtedly  done  better  ia  ranging  it  witb 
the  Proiiouns* 
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Thcfe  would  appai*ently  be  two  diftindt   CH.  V. 
Sentences.     Suppofc,  inftcad  of  the  Se-    '^^•v-*-^ 
cond.  Light,  I  were  to  place  the  prepo-*.  * 
fitive  Pronoun,  it,  and  fay — Light  is  a 
Body;  IT  moves  wit 6 great  celerity — the 
Sentences  would  ftill  be  diftinftand  two. 
But  if  I  add  a  ConneSlive  (as  for  Example 
an  and)  faying — Light  is  a  Body^  and 
it  moves  ivith  great  celerity — I  then  by 
Connection  make  the  two  into  one,  as 
by  cementing  many  Stones  I  make  one 
WaU. 

Now  it  is  in  the  united  Powers  of  a  Con^ 
TieBive,  and  another  Pronoun,  that  we  may 
fee  the  force,  and  charafter  of  the  Pro- 
noun here  treated.  Thus  therefore,  if 
in  the  place  of ^  and  it,  we  fubftkutc 
that,  or  WHICH,  faying  Light  is  a 
Body,  WHICH  moves  with  great  celerity 
— ^thc  Sentence  ftill  retains  its  Unity  and 
PerfeSiion,  and  beoomes  if  poflible  piore 
compaft  than  before.  We  may  with  juft 
reafon  therefore  call  this  Pronoua  the 
Smj0NCTIV£,  becaufc  it  cannot  (Kkc 

the 
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Ch.V.   the  Prcpofitivc)   introduce  an  original 
Sentence,  but  oxAyferves  tofubjoin  one  to 
Jome  other ^  which  is  previous  {k). 


The 


(i)  Hence  we  fee  why  the  Pronoun  here  mention-^ 
cd  is  always  neceffarily  the  Part  of  fonje  complex  Sen* 
tence>  which  Sentence  contains,  either  expreft  or  un- 
derftoodj  twQ  Verbs,  and  two  Nominatives. 

Thus  in  that  Verfe  of  Horacey 

Qui  metuens  vivity  liber  mihi  non  erk  unquam* 

Ille  non  erh  Uber-^s  one  Sentence ;  qui  metuens  vivlt 
—is  another*  Ille  and  ^u  are  the  two  Nominatives ; 
Erit  and  Fivit^  the  two  Fcrhs  \  and  fa  in  all  other 
Inftances. 

The  following  piflage  from  Apollonius  (though 
ibmewhat  corrupt  in  more  places  than  one)  will  ferve 
to  (hew,  whence  the  above  Speculations  are  tuken. 
To  iirorx]iKQV  oloioo¥  iiri  fnf^x  iSioy  ^'f £t«»,  c\fyoi* 

hnZitu  (UttKhv  Xiyov  i  srafifdvsi  xocld  my  rtay  J'ua 
fn/AaT«k  ^vJflkJiH  (X£y»  TTiy  «  rZ  oyo/a«T»,  x^  Ttjv  cv 
mr^  T&;  ^Offt>)  oin^  xraAtv  sra^fiVfro  r»  KAI  o-uir*-. 
iiv^.     Koivoy  /Air  (lege  TO  KAI  y»^  )coim  /i*er) 
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tuE  Application  of  this  Subjunc-   Ch.V* 
tivE,like the  other PronounSiisunivcrial* 

It 


X  trtgoy  Xoyo)f  wdtrrca^  7^  trtfoy  pfM  fJOf «A«/i*Caw, 

3&  Sru  ri,  nAPEFENETO  O  TPAMMATIKOr, 

OX  AIEAESATO,  i\;uci(An  roy  dvrop  mironXu  t2 

(forT.  T«)    O   TPAMMATtKOS   IIAPErENETO, 

KAt  £kIEAEHATO.      The  ftibjunaii)e  AriicUy  (that 

isy  the  Pronoun  here  mentioned)  is  applied  to  a  Verb  ef 

its  owny  and  yet  is  conneSfed  withal  to  the  antecedent 

Noun^     tience  it  can  fieverferve  to  cbnjiituie  afimple 

Sentence^  by  reafon  of  the  Syntax  of  the  two  Firbsy  I  mean 

that  which  refpe^s  the  Noun  or  Antecedent^  and  that 

which  refpeSls  the  Article  or  Relative.   The  fame  toofoU 

lows  as  to  the  ConjunSfioity  and.     This  Copulative  af^ 

fumes  the  Antecedent  Nouny  which  is  capable  of  being  ap* 

plied  to  many  SuhjeSlsy  and  by  conneSfing  to  it  a  new  Sen*' 

tencey  ofnecejfity  affumes  a  new  Verb  alfo.    And  hence 

it  is  that  the  Words — the  Grammariaii  camej  who 

difcouried — form  in  power  nearly  the  fame  fenienccy  as 

if  we  wete  to  fay-^^e  GrammJurian  camC)  and  dif* 

couried.     ApolL  de  Syntaxiy  L^  I.  c.  43.  p.  92.     See 

alfo  an  uigenious  French  Treatife,  called  Granmudrt 

generate  CsT  raifonnicy  Chap.  IX* 

The  Latins^  itl  their  StruSure  <^  this  Subjundiv^ 
leem  to  have  well  reprefented  its  compound  Nature  of 
part  Pronouny  and  part  ConneSlivey  in  formbg  theiif 

G  mfi 
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Ch.  V.    It  may  be  the  Subftitute  of  all  kinds  of 
^— "v-^   Subftantives,  natural,  artificial^or  at^bad  ; 

as  well  as  general,  fpecial,  or  particular. 

We  may  fay,  the  Animal^  Wbich^  &c.  the 

Man,  Whom,  ace.  the  Ship,  Which,  &c. 

Alexander,  Who,  Sec.   Bucephalus,  That, 

&c.  Virtue,  Which,  &c.  &c. 

Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  Subftitute  of 
all  the  other  Pronouns^  and  is  of  courfe 
therefore  expreffive  of  all  three  Perfons* 

Thus  we  fay,  I,  who  now  read,  have  near  ^ 
JiniJIoed  this  Chapter  %  Thou,  who  now 
^      readejl  \  He,  who  n&w  readeth,  &c^  6cc. 

And  thus  is  this  Subjunctive  truljp 
a  Pronoun  from  its  Subjlitution,  there  be- 
ing 

^i  and  QUis  from  giJ?  and  is,  or  (if  we  go  with 
Scaliger  to  the  Greek)  from  KM  and  'OZ^  KAI  and 
*0.     ScaU  de  Cauf.  Ling.  Lot.  f.  127. 

Homer  alfo  expreffes  the  Force  of  this  Subjun^ive, 
Pronoun  or  ArticU,  by  help  of  the  Prepofitive  and  a 
07;/«/^iv#,exaSlyconfonant  to  the  Theory  here  ttta^ 
bliflied.  See  Iliady  A.  ver,  270,  553.  N.  571.  H. 
547i57>i58* 
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iiig  no   Subftantivc  cxifting,   in  whofe    Ch.V. 
|>Iace  it  may  not  ilandi     At  the  fame   ^--v^-ii* 
time>  it  is  ejfentially  diflinguijhed  from  the 
other  Pronouns,  by  this  peculiarj  that  it 
is  not  only  a  Subjikute,  but  withal  a  Con-^ 
nedlive  {Pjk 

Anu 


(/)  Before  we  quit  this  Subjea^  it  may  hot  be  im- 
pnq>er  to  remark,  that  in  die  Grtik  and  £i7f  in  Tongues 
the  two  principal  Pronouns,  tliat  is  to  (ay,  die  Firft 
and  Second  Perfon^  the  Ego  and  the  Tu^  are  implied  ia 
Ae  very  Form  of  the  Verb  itfelf  {yfcifta,  7f «f«iri 
Jcrihi^  fcribis)  and  are  for  that  reafon  never  exprefl^ 
unlels  it  be  to  mark  a  Contradiftindion }  fuch  as  ia 
rtrgik 

Nos  fatrutmfugimus ;  Tu,  Tityn^  Unius  in  umird 

Porrrufam  refonan  doces^  &c. 

This  however  is  true  with  refpeft  only  to  Ac  Qi/ut 
rsSus^  or  Nmmnafive  of  thefe  Ptonouns,  but  not  with 
refpe£l  to  their  oblique  Cafes^  which  muft  always  be 
added,  becaufe  tho'  we  fee  the  £00  in  Amo^  and  die 
Tu  in  Amas^  we  ^ee  not  the  Ts  or  Mb  in  Amat^  or 
Amant% 

Yet  even  diefe  oblique  Cafes  appear  in  a  diiFerent 
manner^  according  as  they  mark  Contradiftin^on, 
or  not.  If  they  contradiftinguifh,  then  are  they  com-^ 
monfy  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sentence,  or  at 
Icaft  before  the  Verb,  or  leading  Subftantive. 

•    G  a  Thus 
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Ch.  V.       And  now  to  conclude  what  wc  have 
^— v-^   faid  concerning  Subftantives.     All  Sub* 

STANTIVES 

Thus  Virgil^ 

•— ^«/rf  Thefeoy  magnum 
^idmifnorem  Alctden  ?  Et  mi  genus  ab  Jovefummo* 

Thus  Homevy 

HaHa  Si  MOI  Ki^An  piXnv  i  lA.  A. 

where  the  *T[a,Tv  and  the  Mo)  ftand,  as  contradiftm- 
guHhed,  and  both  have  precedence  of  their  refpedHve 
Verbs,  the  'Tj^rp  even  leading  the  whole  Sentence. 
In  other  inftances,thefe  Pronouns  commonly  take  their 
place  behind  the  Verb,  as  may  be  feen  in  examples 
every  where  obvious.  The  Greek  Language  went 
£urthef  ftilL  When  the  oblique  Cafe  of  thefe  Pronouns 
happened  to  contradiftinguifh,  they  aflumed  a  peculiar 
Accent  of  their  own,  which  gave  them  the  name  of 
ifioro»HfA(yaiy  or  Pronouns  uprightly  accented.  When 
they  marked  no  fuch  oppofition,  they  not  only  took 
their  place  behind  the  Verb,  but  even  gave  it  their 
Accenty  and  (as  it  wew)  inclined  themfelves  upon  it^ 
And  hence  they  acquired  the  name  of  £yxXtrtx«}^ 
that  is.  Leaning  or  Inclining  Pronouns.  The  Greeks 
too  had  in  the  firft  perfon  'E/aS,  'E/*o/,  *E/*£  for  Cb«- 
tradiftinliivesy  and  M5,  Moi,  Ml  for  Enclitics.  And 
lience  it  was  diat  Apollonius  contended,  that  in  the  paf- 
lage  above  quoted  from  the  firft  Iliad,  we  fliould  read 
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STANTlvES  are  cither  Primary^  or  Se^   Ch.  V. 
ctmdary^  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  a  Lan* 
guage  more  familiar  and  known,  are  ci* 
ther  Nouns  or  Pronouns.    The  Nouns 
denote  Subjiancesy  and  thofe  either  iVJj- 
tural.  Artificial^    or   AiJiraSi*.     They 
inoreoyer  denote  Things  either  General^ 
or  Special^   or   Particular.      The   Pro- 
nouns, their  Subftitutes,  are  either  Pre-^ 
pofitive,  or  Subjunctive.     The  Preposi- 
tive is  diftinguifhed  into  three  Orders, 
call6d  the  F/r/?,  the  Second^  and  the  Third 
Perfon.      The   Subjunctive  includes 
G  3  the 


xroiioi  f  *EMOI,  for  -mcLiicL  i\  MOI,  on  account  of 
the  Contradiftindion,  which  there  occurs  between  the 
Grecians  and  Chryfes.  See  JpolL  jle  Syntaxiy  L.  L 
Cn  3.   p.  20.     L.  IL   c.  2.  p.  102,  103. 

This  Diverfity  between  the  Contradiftin<aive  Pro- 
nouns,  and  the  Enclitic,  is  Jt)t  unknown  even  to  the 
Englijh  Tongue.  When  we  fay,  Give  m  Content^ 
the  (Me)  in  this  cafe  is  a  perfeft  Enclitic.  But  when 
wc  fay.  Give  Me  Content j  Give  Him  bis  tboufandsy  the 
(Me)  and  (Him)  are  no  Enclitics,  but  as  they  ftand 
in  oppofition,  afllime  an  Accent  of  their  own,  and  b 
become  the  true  o^Oorovs/AfvoM, 
•  See  before,  p.  37,  38. 
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Ch.  V.  tHc  powers  of  all  tbofc  three,  having 
fuperaddedy  as  of  its  own>  the  pepuljaF 
force  of  a  ConneSlrve. 

Having  done  with  Substantives. 
we  now  proceed  to  Attributives. 


C  H  -A  R 
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C  H  A  ?•     VI. 

Concerning  Attributives. 

A  Ttkibvtives  zre  al/ tAo/e princi'  Ch.VI. 
fal  Words y  that  denote  Attributes, 
confidered  as  Attributes.     Such  for  exam* 
pic  are  the  Words,  Blacky  Whiter  Great, 
Little,   Wife,  Eloquent,  Writitb,  Wrote,- 
Writing,  &c.  {a). 

How- 


[a\  In  the  above  lift  of  Words  are  included  what 
Grammarians  callgd  MjeSiiviSy  Verhs^  and  Participles^ 
in  as  mueh  as  all  of  them  equttUy  denote  the  Jttributes 
if  Subftdnce.  Hence  it  is,  diat  as  they  are  all  from 
Acir  very  nature  the  Predicates  in  a  Propofiti6n  (being 
all  predicated  of  fbme  Subject  or  Subftance,  Snow  is 
vfhitty  Cicero  writetb^  &c.)  hence  I  fey  the  Appella- 
tion PHMA  or  Verb  is  emplc^red  by  Logicians  in  an 
extended  Senfe  to  detute  them  aU.  Thus  Ammonius  ex- 
plaining the  reaibn,  why  Arijiatle  in  his  Traft  de  In^ 
Urpretatione  ails  XtrSxeg  a  Ferb^  tells  us  zratrav  f  wniv, 
x«Tiiyof«j»«oir  Spoir  U  'O'^oTxcti  zFoiHtrav,  'PHMA 
^»Xt7^9otiy  that  every  Sound  articulate^  that  forms  the 
G  4  Pre^ 
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Ch-VI.  However,  previoufly  to  thcfc,  and  to 
^-"^"^  every  other  poffible  Attribute,  whatever  a 
thing  may  be,  whether  bkck  or  white, 
fquare  or  round,  wife  or  eloquent,  writ- 
ing or  thinking,  it  mn&^rfi  of  neceflity 
EXIST,  before  it  can  poflibly  be  any  thing 
clfe.  For  Existence  maybe  confidered 
as  an  univerfal  Genus^  ta  which  all  things 
of  all  kinds  are  at  all  times  to  be  referred. 
The  Verbs  therefore,  which  denote  it, 
claim  precedence  of  all  others,  as  being 
clTcntial  to  the  very  being  of  every  Pro-» 
pofition,  in  which  they  may  ftill  be  found, 
cither  expreji^  or  by  implication ;  expreft, 
«is  when  we  lay,  The  Sun  is  ^ri^bt  i  by 

vaum 


Predicate  in  a  Propofitiftij  is  calkd  a  Verb,  p.  24, 
Edi^  Vciu  •  Prifcian*s  obferyation,  though  made  on 
another  occafion,  is  very  pertinent  to  the  prefent. 
Hon  Decfinatio^  Jed  praprietas  excutienda  eji  fignifica" 
tionis.  L.  11.  p.  576.  And  in  another  place  he 
fays  /  non  Jimilitudo  declinationis  omnimodo  conjungit 
vel  dtfcemit  paries  orationis  inter  fe^  fed  vis  ipfiusfig^ 
^ificationis.    L.  XIII.  p.  9^0, 
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{mplication,  as  when  we  fay,   TBe  Sun  Ch.VI, 
rifes,  which  means,  when  refohred^  Tbe 
Sun  19  rifing  {b). 

The  Verbs,  Zr,  Growetby  BecometB, 
"Efit  Fit,  ihrafx**  ««■*»  irtXii,  yiynreu,  are 
aU  of  them  ufed  to  expre^  this  general 
Genus.  The  Latins  have  called  them 
Verba  Subjiantpua,  Verbs  Subfiantive,  but 
the  Greeks  'P^fieiTet  'T'Tra^Touc,  Verbs  cf 
Mxi^ence,  a  Name  Jnore  apt,  as  being 
of  greater  latitude,  and  comprehending 
equally  as  well  Attribute,  as  Subftance. 
The  principal  of  thofc  Verbs,  and  which 
we  j(hall  particularly  here  coniider,  is  tlu; 
Verb,  -^J,  HJl,  Js, 

Now  all  Existence  is  either  abfi)- 
lute  or  qualified — abfolitte,  as  when  we 
%,  B  IS  J  quaJtfied,  as  when  we  lay,  B 
IS  AN  Animal  j  B  is  «l  ac^,  is  round. 

With 

{h)  See  Afetapbyf,  Jrlfitt,  L.  V.  c  7.  E^t,  JDii-Vali. 
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CkVI;  With  tcfpcd  to  this  difftrcnctr  thd 
^^"^"^  Verb  (is)  can  by  itfclf  cxprefs  ahfoluU 
Exijience^  but  never  the  qualified^  with- 
out fubjoining  die  particular  Form,  be- 
caufe  the  Forms  of  Exigence  being  in 
number  infinite,  if  the  particular  Form 
be  not  expreft,  we  cannot  know  which  is 
intended.  And  |ience  it  follows,  that 
when  (is)  only  ferves  to  fubjoin  fc»ne 
fuch  Form,  it  has  little  more  force,  than 
that  of  a  mere  AJfertion.  It  is  under  the* 
fame  charadler,  that  it  becomes  a  latent 
part  in  every  other  Verb,  by  ezprefling 
that  Aflertion,  which  is  one  of  their  Ef- 
fentials.  Thus,  as  was  obferved  juft  be-' 
font,  Rifetb  means,  is  ripngi  Writetb^ 
is  writing. 

Again — As  to  Existence  in  gene* 
ral,  it  is  either  mutable y  or  immutable  i  mu^ 
table  J  as  in  the  ObjeSls  of  Senfation  i  im^ 
mutable^  as  in  the  ObjeBs  of  IntelleSiion 
and  Science.  Now  mutable  Objedts  exiil 
all  in  Ttme^  and  admit  the  feveral  Dif- 

tindions 
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tindtions  of  prefent,   paft,   and  future^  Ch.VI. 
But  immutfibk  Obj^Sls  know  no  facb  Dif- 
fm&ions^  but  rather  ^nd  oppofed  to  all 
diings  temporary, 

And  hence  two  different  Significations 
of  the  fubftantive  Verb  (is)  according 
as  it  denotes  mutable^  or  immutabk  Be-p 

For  example,  if  we  fay,  ^his  Orange 
is  ripe y  (is)  meancth,  that  it  exijietb  Jq 
flow  at  this  frefenty  in  oppofition  to  pajl 
time,  when  it  was  green,  *nd  to  future 
time,  when  it  will  be  rotten* 

But  if  we  fay^  T!he  Diameter  of  the 
Square  is  incommenfurable  with  itsjide^  we 
do  not  intend  by  (is)  that  it  is  incom- 
menfurable nowy  having  been  formerly 
commcnfurable,  or  being  to  become  fo 
hereafter  j  on  the  contrary  we  intend  that 
Perfection  of  Exijiencey  to  which  Time 
^  its  DiJiinBions  are  utterly  unknown. 
It  is  under  the  fame  meaning  we  employ 

.     this 
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Ch.VI.  this  Verb,  when  wc  lay.  Truth  is, 
or,  God  is.  The  oppofition  is  not  of 
^ime  prefent  to  other  Times ^  but  oinecef^ 

fary  Extjience  to  all  temporary  Exiftence 
whatever  {c).  And  fo  much  for  Verbs 
0f  Extjience^  commonly  called  Verbs  Sub^ 

Jiantive^ 

We  are  now  to  defccnd  to  the  com- 
mon Herd  of  Attributives,  fuch  as  blaek 
and  white,  to  write,  to  Jpeak,  to  walk, 
&c.  among  which,  when  compared  and 
oppofed  to  each  other,  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  diftindions  appears  to  be  this. 
Some,  by  being  joined  to  a  proper  Sub- 

flantive 


{c)  Cum  enim  dlcimus^  Deus  est,  non  eum  dicimus 
NUNC  ESSE,  fed  tantum  in  Substantia  esse,  ut 
hoc  adimmutabilitatempotiusfubjtantia^  quam  ad  tempus . 
alifu^  referatur.  Si  autem  dicimus^  dies  est,  ad  nul" 
lam  diet  fuhflantiampertinet^  nifi  tantum  adtemporis  con^ 
Jlittaionem ;  hoc  enim^  quod  fignificaty  tale  ejl^  tdnquam 
fi  dicamusy  NUNC  EST.  ^an  cum  dicimus  ESSE,  ut 
Juhjiantiam  defignemus^  Jimpliciter  EST  addimus  \  cum 
vero  it  a  utaUquidp^afensJtgnificetur^fecundtimTimpus. 
Boeth.  in  Lib.  de  Inlerpr.  p.  307.  Sec  a)fo  PkU 
Tim*  p.  37>  38.   Ediu  Serrani, 
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ftantive /wtfitf  without  farther  help  <^^^-  Ch.VI^ 
JeS  ^jd'ertive  Sentence;  while  the  reft,  ' 
tho'  otherwife  perfect,  are  in  this  rej^e^ 
deficient. 

To  explain  by  an  example.  When 
we  fay,  Cicero  eloquent y  Cicero  wife,  thefe 
are  imperfed  Sentences,  though  they  de- 
note a  Subftance  and  an  Attribute.  The 
reaibn  is,  that  they  want  an  AJfertion^  to 
ihew  that  fuch  Attribute  appertains  to 
fuch  Subftance.  We  muft  therefore  call 
in  the  help  of  dn  Aflertion  elfewhere,  an 
(is)  or  &  (was)  to  complete  the  Sentence, 
£i3ring  Cicero  is  wife^  Cicero  was  elo^ 
quent.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  fay, 
Cicero  writetb^  Cicero  walketh^  in  in- 
flances  like  thefe  there  is  no  fuch  occa- 
iion,  becaufe  the  Words  fwritethj  and 
(walketb)  imply  in  their  own  Form  not 
an  Attribute  only,  but  an  AfTertion  like- 
wife.  Hence  it  is  they  may  be  refolded, 
the  one  into  Is  and  Writings  the  other 
into  Is  and  Walking. 
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Ch.VI.  Now  all  thofe  Attributives, which  haV« 
^""^"^  this  complex  Power  of  denoting  both  an 
Attribute  and  an  Aflcrtion,  make  that 
Species  of  Words,  which  Grammarians 
call  Verbs.  If  we  refolve  this  complex 
Power  into  its  diftinft  Parts,  and  tike  />6^ 
Attribute  alone  without  the  Aflertion, 
then  have  we  Participles.  All  other 
Attributives,  befidcs  the  two  Species  be- 
fore, are  included  together  in  thfe  general 
Name  of  Adjectives. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  all  AttSibu- 
TivEs  are  either  Verbs,  Participles, 
or  Adjectives* 

Besides  the  Diftin6lions  abovemen- 
tioned,  there  are  others,  which  defervc 
notice.  Some  Attributes  have  their  Ef- 
ience  in  Motion  i  fuch  are  to  walk,  tojfyf 
tojirikey  to  live.  Others  have  it  in  the 
privation  of  Motion ;  fuch  are  to  Jlof,  to 
rejl,  to  ceafey  to  die.  And  laftly,  others 
have  it  in  fubjeds,  niohicb  have  nothing  to 

do 
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do  v>itb  either  Motion  or  its  Privation  i  Ch.VI 
fuch  are  the  Attributes  of.  Great  and  X/V- 
fky  White  and  Black,  Wife  and  Foolifh^ 
and  in  a  word  the  feveral  ^tfantities  and 
Qualities  of  all  Things.  Now  thefe  laft 
are  Adjectives;  thofe  which  denote 
Motions y  or  their  Privation ,  are  either 
Verbs  or  Participles. 

And  this  Circumftance  leads  to  a 
farther  Diftindion,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows.  That  all  Motion  is  in 
THrne^  and  therefore,  wherever  it  exifts, 
implies  Hme  as  its  concomitant,  is  evi- 
dent  fo  all,  and  requires  no  proving.  But 
befides  this,  all  Rejl  or  Privation  of  Mo^ 
tion  implies  Time  likewife.  For  how  can 
a  thing  be  faid  to  reft  or  ftop,  by  being 
m  one  Place  for  one  Inftant  only? — fo  too 
is  that  thing,  which  moves  with  the 
greatcft  velocity,  f  To  ftop  therefore  or 
reft,  is  to  be  in  e?;?^  Place  for  more  than  one 

Inftant, 

' '  "      1 1    ■     1 1  ,        III  III  ■   , 

t  Thus  Proclus  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Trearife 
concerning  Adotim.  HftfABy  if\  to  Trgonogy  x)  vf c^ ov 
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Inffant,  that  is  to  fay,  during  an  ExtenJidH 
befween  two  InJiants^^zxA  this  of  coarfc 
gives  us  the  Idea  of  Time.  As  therefore 
Motions  and  their  Privation  imply  Time  as 
their  coticomitant^  fo  Verbs,  which  de- 
note them,  come  to  denote  Time  alfo  {d)^ 
And  hence  the  origin  and  ufe  of  Tenses, 
•*  which  are  fo  many  different  forms,  af- 
•*  figned  to  each  Verb,  to  fhew,  without 
•*  altering  its  principal  meaning,  the  va- 
^  rious  Times  in  which  fuch  meaning 
•^  may  exift/'  Thus.  Scrihit,  Scripjit, 
Scripferaty  and  Scribety  denote  all  equally 
the  Attribute,  To  Writiy  while  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  is,  that  tjipy  de- 
XK)tc  Writing  in  different  Times. 

Shouli* 

(</J  The  antient  Authors  of  Dialectic  or  trOgi^ 
have  well  defcribed  this  Property.  The  following  i^ 
part  of  their  Definition  of  a  Verb— -— pii/Aa  \i  ifi  ri 
Tfff^oaartfAaT^ov  x&oyo¥y  a*Ferb  is  Jimietbingy  which  Jig^ 
ntfies  Time  OVER  AND  ABovfi  (for  fuch  is  the  force  of 
the  Prepofition,  Ilf  of .)  If  it  fliould  be  afked,  over' 
and  above  what  ?  It  may  be  anfwered,  over  and  above 
its  principal  Signification,  which  is  to  denote  fome 
moving  and  energizing  Attribute.  See  ^riji.  de  In^ 
terpret.  c.  3.  together  with  his  Commentators  Aanm^ 
mus  aln4  Boftbius* 
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Should  it  be  aflccd>  whether  I'ime  it-  Ch.VI. 
felf  may  not  become  upon  occafion  the 
Verb's  principal  Signification  i  it  is  an- 
fwered.  No.  And  this  appears,  becaufe 
the  fame  I'ime  may  be  denoted  by  differ- 
ent verbs  (as  in  the  words,  writetb  and 
JpeaketbJ  and  Afferent  Times  by  the  fame 
Verb  (as  in  the  words,  writetb  and  wrote) 
neither  of  which  could  happen,  were 
Time  any  thing  more,  than  a  mere  Conco^ 
mitnnt^  Add  to  this,  that  when  words 
denote  Time,  not  collaterally,  but  prin- 
cipally, they  ceafe  to  be  verbs,  and  be- 
come either  adjedives,  or  fubflantives* 
Of  the  adjeftive  kind  are  Timely^  Yearly^ 
Dayfyy  Hourly^  &c.  of  the  fubftantive  kind 
arc  Time,  Tear,  Day,  Hour,  &c. 

The  moft  obvious  divifion  of  Time  is 
into  Pre  fen  t,  Paft,  and  Future,  nor  is  any 
language  complete^  whofe  verbs  have 
not  Tenses,  to  mark  thefe  diftindtions* 
But  Vfc  may  go  ftill  farther.  Time  paft 
and  future  are  both  infinitely  extended* 
H  Hence 
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Hence  it  is  that  in  univerfal  Time  pajl  wc 
may  aflume  many  particular  Times  paji^ . 
and  in  univerfal  Time  future^  many  parti^ 
cular  Times  future^  fome  more,  fome  lefs 
remote,  and  correfponding  to  each  other 
under  different  relations.  Even  prefent 
Time  itjelf  is  not  exempt  from  thefe  dif- 
ferences, and  as  neceflarily  implies  y&/?/^ 
degree  of  Extenfon^  as  does  every  given 
line,  however  minute. 

Here  then  vfc  are  to  feek  for  the 
reafon,  v^rhich  fir  ft  introduced  into  lan- 
guage that  variety  of  Tenfes.  It  was  not 
it  fcems  enough  to  denote  indefinitely  (or 
by  Aorifts)  mere  Prefent,  Paft,  or  Fu- 
ture, but  it  was  neceffary  on  many  occa- 
fions  to  define  with  more  precifion,  what 
kind  of  Paft,  Prefent,  or  Future.  And 
hence  the  multiplicity  of  Futures,  Pre- 
terits, and  even  Prefent  Tenfes,  with 
which  all  languages  are^found  to  abound,- 
and  without  which  it  would  be  dirticult 
to  afcertain  our  Ideas. 

How- 
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However    as   the  knowledge    of  Ch.VI. 
Tenses   depends  on  the  Theory  of 
Time,  and  this  is  a  fubjedt  of  no  mean 
fpecuktion,  we  lliall  referve  it  by  itfclf 
for  the  following  chapter/i 


H  2  CHAP. 
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CHAR    VII. 

Concerning  T^ime^  and  I'enfes^ 

C.VIL  t'lt^iMt  aiftd  Space  have  this  in  com-*^ 
mon,  that  they  arc  both  of  them  b/ 
nature  things  continuous,  and  sls  fach  they 
both  of  them  imply  £x/^/j/?^/?^  Thus  be- 
tween London  and  Salijbury  there  is  the 
Extenfion  of  Space i  and  between  Tejierday 
and  T^o-^morrow,  the  Extenfion  of  Himei 
But  in  this  they  differ^  that  all  the  parti 
of  Space  cxift  at  once  and  together,  while 
thofe  of  Time  only  exift  in  T*ranfition  of 
SucceJJion  (^)#  Hence  then  we  may  gairt 
ibme  Idea  of  TwviEy  by  confidering  it 

under 

Qt)  Sec  Voh  I.  p.  275-  Note  XIIL  To  whiclv 
we  may  ad<Vwhat  is  iaid  by  JmmontuS'**ivit  yi^  i 
Xf  **^  ^^©*  ^/*«  ilf  iV«T«iy  iXh*  5  Kara  fAWOp  ri 

Time  ^-(?f A  ftotjfut/!/!  the  whole  at  ence,  but  only  in  a 
ftngte  Now  or  Instant  j  for  it  hath  its  Exijknce  in 
he f  owing  and  in  ceajing  to  be..  A  mm.  in  Prcdicam^ 
p.  8a.  b. 
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linder  tlje  potion  of  i;  tranfient  Continuity.  C.VIL 
Hence  alfoy  a$  far  as  the  affediops  and 
properties  of  Tranfition  go.  Time  is  dif^ 
ferent  frpm  Space  {  but  as  to  thofe  of 
Rxtenfion  gnd  Continuity j  they  perfcdly 
fQiTicidej 

Let  us  ta^Ci  for  example,  fuch  a  part 
pf  Space,  as  a  Line.  In  every  given  Line 
we  may  affume  any  where  a  Pointy  and 
therefore  in  ?very  given  Line  thpre  may 
ht  affumpd  infinite  Pointip  So  in  every 
given  Time  we  may  affume  ajay  where 
fi  Now  or  Infant,  and  therefore  in  every 
given  Time  there  may  be  affumed  ipfin;t^ 
Nows  or  Injfants. 

F A R  T H e R  ftill-^A  Pp I N  T  ia  the  Bwnd 
of  every  hnitcLine;  and  a  Now  or  In- 
stant, of  every  ^finite  Time. '  But  altho* 
they  a^e  Bounds,  th?y  are  neither  of  them 
Parts,  neither  the  Point  of  any  Line,  i^or 
the  JNbw  or  Injiant  of  any  Time.  If  thi^ 
appear  ftrange,  we  may  remember,  that 
tjie  p^rts  of  an^  thing  extended  ^ic  necef- 

H  3  f^^^X 
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<XVIf,  farUy  txUnded  ialfo,  it  being  cffentkl  td 
their  chara(9:er>  that  they  Jhould  meafure 
their  Wbole^  But  if  a  Point  or  iViwc?  were 
extended^  each  of  them  would  contain 
within  itfelf  infinite  other  Points^  and  in^ 
finite  other  Nows  (for  thefe  may  be  aflum- 
ed  infinitely  within  the  minuteft  Exten-* 
lion)  and  this,  it  is,  evident,  would  be  ab-^ 
furd  and  impoflible* 

>  Thesis  ^alfertions  therefcre  being  ad- 
'mitted,  and  both  Points  and  A^c?wi  befeg 
taken  zs- Bounds,  but  not  as  Parts  (i),  it 

will 


(^)  •— ^avif  oi>  otI  Hi  fAigiov  TO  NTN  ri  ^cvm^ 
Se-Trtg  ifJ*  a*  nyfAxl  rrii  y^aii^iMr^q"   ah  it  YfafAfACti 
iio  t5i?  fA««c  fd'OftK.     It  is  evident  that  A  Now  cr 
Jnftant  is  no  mire  a  peirt  of  Time^  than  Poikts  mre 
if  a  Line^ :  Thi  parts  indeed  of  one  Line  are  two  other 
Lines^    Natur*  Aufc.  L.  IV-  c.  17.     And  not  long 
before— !-To  i\  NTN  i  it-i^^*  fKtr^Uy  n  yag  to 
fAif^y  x)  iTvyKsitriai  ii7  ro  ohov^  tx  ruv  fUfZit*  i  il 
XPONOX  i  ^xkT  ciyKiiir^m   U  r$p  NTN.     J 
J^ow  is  no  Part^f  Time ;  for  a  Part  is  able  to  mia^ 
fure  its  Whole^  and  the  Whole  is  necejfarily  made  up  of 
its  Parts ;  lut  TiMi  doth  not  appear  to  he  made  up  tf 
Nows.    Ibid«  c«  14,     . . 
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will  IbUow,  that  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fame  Point  may  be  the  Ei^^of  one  Line, 
and  ihc  Beginning  of  another,  fo  xYkt/ame 
Now  or  Injiant  may  be  the  End  of  one 
Time,and  the  £^^/«m«jf  of  another.  Let  us 
fuppofe  for  example,  the  Lines,  AB,  BC. 
B 


A  C 

I  fay  that  the  Point  B  is  the  End  of  the 
Line  AB,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Line, 
B  C.  In  the  fame  manner  let  us  fuppofe 
AB,  BC  to  reprefent  cerrkin  Times,  and 
let  B  be  a  Now  or  Injiant.  In  fuch  cafe 
I  lay  that  the  Injiant  B  is  the  End  of  the 
Time  A  B,  and  the  Beginning  of  the 
Time  B  C,  I  fay  likewife  of  thefe  two 
Times,  that  with  refpedt  to  the  Now  or 
Injiant^  which  they  include,  the  firft  of 
them  is  neceifarily  Past  Time,  as  being 
previous  to  its  the  other  is  neceffarily  Fu- 
ture, as  htm^fubfequent.  As  therefore 
H  4.  every 
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C.  VII.  every  Now  or  Instant  always  cxifts  inr 

^■"-^''"**'    Time,  and  without  being  Time,  is  I'ime's^ 

Bound  I  the  Bound  of  Completion  to  the 

•    Pq/i,  and  the  Bound  of  Commencement  to 

the  Future:  from  hence  we  may  conceive 

^    its  nat^ir^  or  end,  which 'is  to  be  the  Me-^ 

dium  of  Continuity  between  the  Pajl  and  the 

Future,  fo  as  to  reader  I'imet  thro*  all  its. 

Parts,  one  Intfre  and  PerfeSl  Whole  {c). 

From  the  above  fpeculations,  there 
follow  fome  conclufions,  which  may  be 
perhaps  called  paradoxes,  till  they  have 
been  attentively  confidered.  In  the  firft 
place  there  cannot  (ftr;dtly  fpeaking)  be 

any 

{c)  To  ^%  NTN  fr«  ^Myiyjuo^  XS^^^^  Sa"rr^  ^^XT 
Jij.  ruvlp^fi  y»f  Toi'  ^^foifOk,  rov  va^tXiorrx  x^ 
l(roiAivtVy  Kf  oAm?  wif  flsf  X?^*'*  ^^**'*  ^^^  7^S  ''*  F^* 
»(X^f  T«  t\  rfXtvrri.  A  Now  or  Infiant  is  (as  was 
jiaidhefQTce)  the  Continuity  or  holding  togfitbir  ofTimii 
for  it  makes  Time  continuous^  the  paji  and  the  future, 
and  is  in  general  its  boundary^  as  being  tht  beginning  of 
one  Time  and  the  ending  -of  another.  Natun  AufculL 
L.  IV.  c.  19.  Xwcp^cift  in  this  place  means  not  &«• 
tinttity^  as  {landing  for  Extenjion^  but  rather  that  Junc^ 
iion  or  Holding  together^  by  which  Extenfion  is  im- 
parted to  other  things. 
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any  fucb  Thing  as  Time  prefent.  For  if  all  CVII. 
Time  be  tranfient  as  well  as  continuous^  it 
cannot  like  a  Line  be  pref^t  all  toge-* 
theo  but  part  will  ncccflarily  be  gone, 
and  part  be  coming.  If  therefore  any 
portion  of  its  continuity  were  to  be  prcfent 
at  once^  it  would  fo  far  quit  its  tranfient 
nature,  and  be  Time  no  longer.  But  if  no 
portion  of  its  continuity  can  be  thus  pre-r 
fcnt,  how  can  T\me  poffibly  be  prefent,  to 
which  fuch  Continuity  is  eflential  ? 

Farther  than  this-r-If  there  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  Time  Prefenty  there  can  be  no* 
Senfation  of  Time  by  any  one  of  the  fenfes. 
For  A^;-  Sensation  isoftbe^Prefent  on^ 
fyy  the  Paft  tjeing  prefcrycd  not  by  Senfe  but 
by  Memory^  and  the  Future  being  antici- 
pated by  Prudence  only  and  wife  Porejight. 

But  lino  Portion  of  Time  be  the  ob- 
jcdl  oliany,  Senfation ;  farther,  if  the  Pre- 

fent 

*  Totury  yaf  («i<r0iw-C4  fc.)  omti  to  /luAAov,  Juti 
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fent  never  exift ;  if  the  Pad  be  no  more ; 
if  thc.Fatore  be  not  as  yet  ^^  and  if  thefe 
are  all  the  parts,  oot  of  which  Time  is 
pom  pounded :  how  ftrange  and  fliadowy 
a,Being  do  we  "find  it  ?  How  nearly  ap- 
proaciring  to  a  perfed:  Non-entity  (^/)  ? 
Let  us  try  however,  fince  the  fenfes  fail 
us,  if  we  have  not  faculties  of  higher 
power,  to  ieize  this  fleeting  Being. 

'  Thb  World  has  been  likened  to  a  va- 
riety of  Things,  but  it  appears  to  refem- 
hlie.no  one  more,  than  fonae  moving  fpec- 

•  tacle 

i^Sgy  tit  tZv  Si  Ti?  M  ^TtCTrlixx^tii*  rh  [x\v  yag  ci\!}s 
yiyopi,  >ij    SH  ift'  ri  a  jUbS>.Af(>  Uj  iiroi  spV*  in  il 

Ci^IkeiT^i*  TO  i  iK  ^Yi  QVTOiy  (rvtuiiiAfvop^  eiivyctTO¥ 
tLW  Si^iii  xc^Tiy^tiy  zetote  i<riouq.  That  therefore^ liAZ 
ixtjli  not  at  ally  or  at  Uaji  has  but  a  faint  and  obf cure 
mfienc^y  one  may  fufpeSi  from  hence.  A  fart  of  it  has 
hmy  and  is  no  raore  y  a  fart  of  it  is  comrtg^  and  is  not  as 
jet  I  and  out  of  thffe  is  made  that  infinite  Time^  which 
is  eirer  to  be  aJfumcdJiiU  farther  and  farther.  Now 
that  which  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  Non^entities^  it 
jjbtuldftem  was  impoffibU  ever  to  participate  of  Entity. 
XgturaL  Aufc.  lu  DJ.  c.  i^^  See  alfo  Philc^.  M.  S. 
CotB.  ia  Nicomach.  p.  lO. 
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ttcle  (fuch  as  a  procefiion  or  a  triumph)  C.VIL 
that  abounds  in  every  part  with  fplendid 
objeds>  feme  of  which  are  ftill  departing, 
as  faft  as  others  make  their  appearance. 
The  Senfes  look  on,  while  the  fight  paflcs, 
perceiving  as  much  as  is  immediately  pre-- 
JentfVrhich  they  report  with  tolerable  accu-^ 
racy  to  the  Soul's  fuperior  powers.  Hav* 
ing  done  this,  they  have  done  their  duty, 
being  concerned  with  nothing,  (slwc  what 
is  preifent  and  inftantaneous*  But  to  the 
Memory y  to  the  Imagination ,  and  above  all 
to  the  tntelkBf  the  fe veral  Nows  or  Infiants 
are  not  loll,  as  to  the  Senfes,  but  are  pre- 
ferved  and  made  objefts  oijleady  compre- 
henfion,  however  in  their  own  nature  they 
may  be  tranfitory  ^n^pajjing^  **  Now  it  is 
•*  fromcontemplatingtwo  or  more  of  thcfe 
*^  Inftants  under  one  view,  together  with 
^*  that  Interval  of  Continuity,  which  fub- 
'*  fifts  between  them,  that  we  acquire  in* 
**  fenfibly  the  Idea  of  Time  {e)r  For  ex- 

ample : 

{e)  Tin  ^«/tAEv  yiynifivOLi  ^iyoy^  or  ay  ri  w^orifB 
1^  Ufi^s  iif  rri  jcmirii  a^rdno-ir  >ixSo^fjf^w»    'O^l^ofm 
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CVII*  ample:  The  Sun  rijisi  this  I  remember i 
it  rifes  again;  this  too  I  remember*  Thefe 
Events  arc  not  together;  there  is  an  Ext 

UnJioK 

■*■■       ■  — ,     I      .     ■  r  '  ■ 

TO   ^f    Vrff9>,    T«T£    J^  TIIT©    ^OE/Aflr   frtrOll    XPONON. 

It  is  then  wejay  thin  has  ban  Time,  when  we  can 
acquire  a  Sef^ation  of  prior  andfuhfequint  in  Matien* 
But  Vfe  dtftinguijb  and  fettle  thefe  two^  by  confidering  one 
firfl^  then  the  othery  together  with  ap.  interval  between 
them  different  from  both.  For  as  often  as  we  conceive 
the  Extremes  to  be  Afferent  from  the  Akas^  and  the  Soul 
talis  of  two  Nows,  ctne  prior  and  the  ntl^fub^qstent^ 
then  it  is  we  fay  there  is  Time,  and  this  it  is  we  call 
Time.  Natural.  Auf^ult.  L,  IV.  c.  i6.  Themifiius's 
Comment  upon  this  pailage  is  to  the  iame  purpoCb. 
"Oro^y  yag  o  tii^  «»«fAini<rOiK  t«  NTN,  8  x'*^  "wiv,' 
frfgo»  voiXiw  iXiT}}  to  rvfAtfoy,  rors  xj  XS^^^K  ^^^^ 
iviifqnoriVy  vvo  ruv  ivo  NTN  i^h^i^iyo¥y  iXoy  uiro 
Vioinart  ixtoX^'  ^  kta)  Xiyujt  ?X''>  ^'^^  vo^op  ifi  trcv- 
TCKfti^ixa  (ifSif^  ft  tKxdiisaciy  itov  i^  octiijOv  yge^iAfAfif 
wt^vxtay  iio  o'DjtA««K  dirortfApifAtv^.  For  when  the 
^indy  remembering  tlfe  Now,  which  it  talked  of  yefler* 
day^  talks  again  of  another  Now  to-day^  then  it  is  it 
immediately  has  an  idea  ^  Time,  terminated  by  thefe 
two  NowSy  as  by  two  Boundaries  y  and  thus  it  is  enabled 
tofayy  that  the  ^antity  is  offfte/tn^  or  ofjixteen  hours, 
as  if  it  were  to  fever  a  Gtbit't  length  from  an  infmte. 
Line  bj  two  Points.  Tbcmift ^P?*  ^^^\  Al.^*  P*  45*  '^- 
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tenfion  between  them^-*not  however  of  C.VIL 
Spact^  for  we  may  fuppofe  the  place  of  ^*--v-w 
rifing  the  famei  or  at  leaft  to  exhibit  no 
fenfible  difference^  Yet  ftill  we  recog- 
nize y&;jif  Extenfion  between  them.  Now 
what  is  this  Extenfion^  but^ natural Dayi 
And  what  is  that>  but  pure  ^ime  f  It  is 
after  the  fame  manner,  by  recognizing 
two  new  Moons,  and  the  Extenfion  be- 
tween thefe  :  two  vernal  Equinoxes,  and 
the  Extenfion  between  thefe;  that  we 
gain  Ideas  of  other  Times^  fuch  as  Months 
and  Tears^  which  are  all  fb  many  Inter- 
valsj  defcribed  as  above ;  that  is  to  fay, 
P^ffi^g  Intervals  of  Continuity  between  two 
Injiants  viewed  together. 

And  thus  it  is  the  Mind  acquires  the 
idea  of  Time.  But  this  Time  it  muft  be 
remembered  is  Past  Time  only,  which 
is  always  xhtjirji  Species,  that  occurs  to 
the  human  intelled.  How  then  do  we 
acquire  the  Idea  of  Time  Future  ?  The 
anfwer  is,  we  acquire  it  by  Anticipation. 
Should  it  be  demanded  ftill  farther,  And 
H  what 
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CVII.  what  is  Jniicipation  ?  Wc  anfwcr,  that  irt 
this  cafe  it  ia  a  kind  of  rcafonihg  by  ana- 
logy from  fimilar  to  fimilar;  from  fuccef- 
lions  of  events,  that  are  paft  already,  to 
fimilar  fucceflions,  that  arc  prefumed 
hereafter.  For  example :  I  obfervc  as  far 
back  as  cny  memory  can  carry  me,  how 
every  day  has  been  fucceeded  by  a  night; 
that  night,  by  another  day ;  that  day,  by 
another  night ;  and  fo  downwards  in  or- 
der to  the  Day  that  is  now.  Hence  then 
I  anticipate  ajimilarfuccejftonfxocci  the  pre- 
fent  Day,  and  thus  gain  the  Idea  of  days 
and  nights  in  futurity.  After  the  fame 
manner,  by  attending  to  the  periodical  re- 
turns of  New  and  Full  Moons;  of  Springs, 
Summers,  Autumns  and  Winters,  all  of 
which  in  Time  paft  I  find  never  to  have 
fiiilcd,  I  anticipate  a  Hke  orderly  and  diver^ 
fjiedfuccejjiony  which  makes  Months,  and 
Seafons,  and  Years,  in  T^ime  future. 

We  go  farther  than  this,  and  not  only^' 
thus  anticipate  in  thefe  natural  Periods, 
but  even  in*  matters  of  human  and  civil 
9  concern* 
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concern.  For  example:  Having  obferved  C.VII. 
in  many  paft  iriftances  how  health  had  ^^-v-^ 
fuccceded  to  exercife,and  fickncfs  to  floth; 
we  anticipate  future  health  to  thofe,who, 
being  now  fickly,  ufe  exercife ;  and  future 
fickncfs  to  thofe,  who,  being  now  healthy, 
are  llothful.  It  is  a  variety  of  fuch  obfer- 
vations,  all  refpefting  one  fubjc<ft,  which 
when  fyftematized  by  juft  reafoning,  and 
made  habitual  by  due  pra(f^ice,  form  the 
character  of  a  Mafter-Artift,  or  Man  of 
praSiical  Wifdom.  If  they  refpeft  the 
human  body  (as  above)  they  form  the 
Phyfician ;  if  matters  military,  the  Gene- 
ral ;  if  matters  national,  the  Statefman ; 
if  matters  of  private  life,  the  Moralift  j  and 
the  fame  in  other  fubjedts.  All  thefe  fe- 
vcral  charafters  in  their  refpedlive  ways 
may  be  fiiid  to  poflefs  a  kind  of  prophetic 
difcernment, which  not  only  prefents  them 
the  barren  proJpeSl  of  futurity  (a  profpedt 
not  hid  from  the  meaneft  of  men)  but 
ihcws  withal  thofe  events,  winch  are 
likely  to  attend  it,  and  thus  enables  them 
to  ad  with  fuperior  certainty  and  redli-* 
tude.    And  hence  it  is,,  that  (if  we  c;ccept 

thofe, 


^ 
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C.VIL  thofe,  who  have  had  diviner  affiftances) 

we  may  juftly  fay,  as  was  faid  of  old, 

Hes  the  beji  Prophet ,  lobo  conjectures 

well  (/). 

From 

So  Milton. 

Till  old  Experience  do  ditain 
To  fometbihg  iike  Prophetic  Strain* 
Et  facile  extjiimari  potejl^  PrUdentidm  ejjiqtiodam^ 
modo  Divinationem. 

Corn^  Ncp.  in  Vit.  Attici. 
There  is  nothing  appears  fo  clearly  an  ofejeS  of  the 
Mind  of  Intellect  only>aS  the  Future  dcjes,  flnce 
we  can  find  n6  plaice  for  its  exiftence  any  where  clfe. 
Not  but  the  bxnt^  if  we  coniider,  is  equally  true  of  the 
Paft.  For  tho*  it  may  have  once  had  another  kind  of 
being,  when  (according  to  commoYi  Phrafe)  it  aSiually 
wasy  yet  was  it  then  fomcthing  Prefentf  and  not  fome- 
thbg  Pqfi.  jft  Pajii  it  has  no  exiftence  but  in  ths 
Mind  or  Memory^  fince  bad  it  in  h^k  zny  other,  it 
could  not  properly  be  called  Paft.  It  was  this  intimate 
connection  between  Time,  and  the  Soul,  that  made 
ibme  Philofophers  doubt,  whether  if  there  was  no  Souly 
there  could  be  any  Ttnu^  fmce  Time  appears  to  have  its 
Being  in  no  other  region.  Ilorff  ov  it  f^ri  Jto'uc  4*^X^^ 
tin  Sy  0  X(iif0^y  awofij«*iifi'  ai^  tic,  x.  t»  A*  Natur. 
Auicult.  L.  IV.  c.  20.  TbemiJliuSf  who  comments 
the  above  paflage,  expreflcs  himfelf  more  pofitively. 
El  rofifvu  Ji;^«f  Xiyircti  rin  A*^iS^9]roy  t^  to  a^A^i^ 
fj^t90¥,  TO  [Atif  re  afiifAfiriif  ir,\etiri  ivvdiMSty  to  ii  £r- 
fjyi/yt,  r^vret  ti  «x  Sv  viroroiin^  /t*^  oi'Tof  tS  oJf i9/5ai5- 

W0lfT9( 
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From  what  has  been  fcafoned  It  ap-  C.  Vll- 
pears,  that  knowledge  of  tie  Future 
comes  from  knowledge  of  tie  Paft ;  as 
does  knowledge  of  the  Paft  from  know- 
ledge of  tie  Prefeni^  fo  that  their  Order 
to  us  is  that  of  Present,  Past,  and 

Future* 

« 

Of  thefe  Species  of  knowledge,  that  of 
the  Prefent  is  the  loweft,  not  only  ^%JirJl 
In  perception^  but  as  far  the  more  exten- 
five,  being  neceflarily  common  to  all  ani^ 
tml  Beings,  and  reaching  even  to  Zoo<« 
phyt^  as  far  as  they  poflefs  Senfation. 
Knowledge  of  tie  Paft  comes  next, 
which  is  fuperior  to  the  former,  as  being 
confined  to  thofe  animals,  that  have  Me^ 
mry  as  well  as  ^enfes.  Knowledge  of  tie 

Future 


^  5  Xf^yotj  flii,  f*3i  icii^  ^ux^*     Them,  p.  48t 
Idit  A14i«  VicL  etiam  gufd,  Comm*  in  Lib*  de  An# 
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C.  VII.  Future  comes  laft,  as  being  derived  from 

V.'A'"j  ^  the  other  two,  and  which  is  for  that  rea- 

An.11.3.  fon  the  moft  excellent  as  well  as  the  mojt 

P*  rare^  fince  Nature  in  her  fuperadditions 

rJfes  from  worfe  always  to  better,  and  is 

never  found  to  fink  froni  better  down  to 

worfe  *. 

And  now  having  feen,  how  we  ac- 
quire  the  knowledge  of  I'ime  pajl^  and 
kimefuture^y  which  i»  firft  in  perception^ 
which  firft  in  dignity;  which  more  com- 
mon, which  more  rare;  let, us  compare 
them  both  to  the  prefent  Now  or  Liftant^ 
and  examine  what  relations  they  maintaia 
*    towards  it. 

In  the  firft  place  there  may  be  Times 
both  paji  zv^Afuture^.m  which  the  prefemt 
Nrm  has  no  exiftence,  as  for  example  in 
Tejlerday^  and  To-morrow^ 

Again^ 


f  See  bebwi  Note  <r)  of  this  ChaptcTf 
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AoAiiiftie pre/era  1^0^  tAzy  {6  faLvhc^  C.VIL 
long  to  Time  of  either  fort,  as  to  be  tAe  ^''^•^^ 
£W  of  the  paft,  and  tbe  Beginmng  of  the 
^future )  biit  it  canilot  be  included  within 
the  limitls  of  either.  For  if  it  were  poflible^ 
let  M  fuppofe  G  iht  prefent  Now  included 


BCD 

'     '  '  '    \x     "   '' — 


Within  the  limits  of  the  paji  Time  A  D. 
in  fuch  cafe  C  D,  part  of  the  paft  Time 
A  D,  will  be  fiibfequent  to  C  the  prefent 
Now,  and  fo  of  courfe  be  future.  But 
^y  the  Hypothefis  it  is  pqfi,  and  fo  Will  be 
^th  Paft  and  Future  at  once>  which  is 
abfurd*  In  the  fame  manner  we  prove 
that  C  cannot  be  included  within  tl^e  li<N 
inits  0(2,  future  Time,  fuch  a9  BE. 

What  then  (hall  we  fay  of  fuch  Time/, 

as  this  Day,  tJbis  Month,  this  Year,  this 

I  z  Cen« 
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Century,  all  whjch  include  within  them 
the  prefent  Noid  ?  They  cannot  be  pajf 
Times  ot future  J  from  what  has  been  prov- 
ed ;  and  prefent  Time  has  no  exijlencey  as 
has  been  proved  Hkewife  *.  Or  ftiall  we 
allow  them  to  be  prefent, yr^;w  the  prefent 
NoiVj  which  exijis  within  them ;  fo  that 
from  the  prefence  of  that  we  call  thefe 
alfo  prefent,  tho'  the  fhorteft  among  them 
has  infinite  parts  always  abfent  ?  If  fo,  and 
in  conformity  to  cuftom  we  allow  fuch 
Times  prefent^  as  prefent  Days,  Months, 
Years,and  Centuries,  each  muft  of  neceffi- 
ty  be  tf  compound  of  the  Paji  and  the  Future^ 
divided  from  each  other  by  fome  prefent 
Now  or  Inftant,and^V/////K  called  Present, 
while  that  Now  remains  within  them.  Let  us 
fuppofe  for  example  the  Time  X Y,  which 


^        XABCDEY         ^ 
/.  •  • ^ . . .  s 


let 


♦  Sup.  p.  lO^f 
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,fet  us  call  a  Day,  or  a  Century;  and  let  C.VIL 
>  the  prcfent  Now  or  Injlant  exift  at  A*  *— v-^ 
1  fay,  in  as  much  as  A  exifts  within 
XY,  that  .therefore  XA  is  Time  paft, 
and  AY  Time  future,  and  the  whole 
XA,  AY,  "time  prefent.  The  fame 
holds,  if  we  fuppofe  the  prefent  Now  to 
exift  at  B,  or  C,  or  D,  or  E,  or  any 
where  befgre  Y.  When  the  prefent  Now 
exifts  at  Y>  then  is  the  whole  XY  Time 
pafi,  and  ftiU  more  fo^  when  the  Now 
gets  to  ^,  or  onwards.  In  like  manner 
before  the  Prefent  Now  entered  X,  as 
for  example  when  it  was  at  f^  then  was 
the  whole  XY  Time  future  *y  it  was  the 
fame,  when  the  prefent  Now  was  at 
X.  '  When  it  had  paft  that,  then  X  Y  ' 
became  Time  prefent  j^  And  thus  it  is  that 
Time  is  present,  while  paffing,  in  its 
PRESENT  Now  or  Instant.  It  is  the 
fame  indeed  here,  as  it  is  in  Space.  A 
Sphere  paffing  over  a  Plane,  and  being 
for  that  reafon  prefent  to  it,  is  only  pre- 
fent to  that  Plane  in  afn^h  Point  at  once, 
I  3  .      while 
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C*VII.  while  dkiring  the  whole  prpgreffioa  |l% 
jparts  abfent  are  infinite  {g). 

From  what  ha$  beea  iaidj^  we  mayt 
perceive  that  a^*l  Time,  of  every  demn, 

mifuuian^ 


{g)  Placs>  according  to  die  andents,  was  either 
IDcdiate,  or  immediate.  I  am  (for  example)  in  Europe^ 
becaule  I  am  in  England^  in  England^hccwk  in  fFik^ 
Jbin  J  in  Wiltjhtre^  becaufe  in  SaUJbury ;  in  Salijbury^ 
becaufe  in  my  own  boufe ;  in  my  own  boufi^  becaufe  in 
ffiyjiudj.  Thus  ^  Mediate  Place.  And  what  is 
my  IMMEDIATE  P^ACS  ?  //  15  the  internal  Bounirf 
that  containing  Body  (whatevfr  it  be)  which  co-incider 
%vith  the  external  Bound  of  my  own  Body.  T  J  in f  i  ^oir- 
T0(  wifa^y  xft9*  S  'sr^fc^ci  to  wif^AXfif^iifOit.  Now  as 
this  immediate  Place  is  included  wjdiin  the  limits  of  all. 
^e  former  Places^  it  is  from  this  relation  that  thofe  hit' 
jiate  Places  alfo  are  called  each  of  them  n^  Place^  tho' 
the  leaft  among  them  fo  hr  exceed  my  magnitude.  To 
SQ)ply  this  to  Time.  The  Prejent  Century  i$  preient  in 
the  prefent  Tear ;  that,  in  the  prefent  A^nth  j  that,  in 
the  prefent  Day  \  that,  in  the  prefent  Houry  that,  in  the, 
prejent  Adintfte*  It  is  thus  by  circumlcripdon  within 
tircumfcripdon  that  we  arrive  at  that  real  MUf 
iHDi  VISIBLE  Instant,  which  by  being  itfelf  thev/ryr 
jE fence  of  tf^0  Prejin^  difiufes  PrespmcIe  dtroughout 

•   '      t  '  '  all 
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mmafim,  is  droifibk  and  extended.    But  if  C.VIL 
fo,  then  whenever  we  fuppofe  a  definite   ^^-^^^^ 
TOme^  even  though  it  be  a  ^ime  pre/ent,  it 
muft  needs  have  a  Beginnings  a  Middle^ 
and  an  End.    And  fo  much  for  Time. 

Now  from  the  above  doftrineof  Time, 
we  propofe  by  way  of  Hypothefis  the  fol- 
lo^^g  Theorie  of  Tenses. 

The  Tenses  are  ufed  to  mark  Prefent, 

Paft,  and  Future  Time,  cither  indefinitely 

\  4  with* 


9II  even  the  large(l  of  Times,  whidi  are  found  U  in^ 
cludi  it  within  their  nfpe^ivelimts.  ^cf^horus  Blsm" 
mdis  fpeaks.much  to  the  dune  purpofe,  *Ey<r«(  S» 
^iyoi  fpf  0  if*  ludrifct  vafaKiifAfvog  r^  xv^iug 
NTN*  J(j^iy9i  fJ^ifiKo^i  ex  v«^tA|fXuOoTec  ^  /AtAAoyroc 
cvMnKy  f^^  i^i  Wv  tir^oc  ri  xvfiu^  NTN  ystlvicta-itf^ 
NTN  AiyojMivof  1^  Avl^f*  Present  Time  /i^^r/- 
/wv  is  that  which  adjoins  to  the  real  Now  or  In- 
stant on  either  Jidi^  being  a  United  Time  made  up  of 
faft  and  Future^  an4  fvm  i^^  vicinity  to  that  VitAh 
}iowfaidto  be  Now  aifo  itfdf.  'EfnV  ^u<r»x5jKif .  t\ 
Sec  alfo  Jri/f.  fhyfic.  L*  VI,  c.  2,  3,  ^c. 
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C.  Vll.  without  reference  to  any  Beginning,  Mid'* 
die,  or  End;  or  f\{t  definitely^  in  reference 
to  fuch  diftindtions. 

It  indefinitelyy  then  have  we  Three 
Tjejnses,  an  Aorift  of  the  Preffent,  ah 
Aorift  of  the  Pafl,  and  an  Aorift  6{  the 
Future,  If  definitely ^  then  have  we  thrdfe 
Tenfes  to  mark  the  Beginnings  Qf  thefc 
three  Times ;  three,  to  denote  their  Mid^ 
dies  %  and  three  to  denote  their  E«^jr ;  iix 
all  Nine, 

The  three  firft  of  thefc  Tenfes  we 
tall  the  Inceptive  Prefent,  the  Inceptive 
Paft,  an4  the  Inceptive  Future.  The 
three  next,  the  Middle  Prefent,  the  Mid- 
.  die  Paft,  land  the '  Middle  Future.  Arid 
the  three  laft/  the  Completive  Prefent, 
the  Conoplctive  Paft,  and  the  Completive 
Future. » - 

And  thus  it  is,  that  the  Tenses  in  their 
patar^l  number  appear  to  be  twelve  ; 

three 
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fbree  to  denote  I'ime  abfolute,  and  nine  tp  (i,  VIL 
denote  it  under  its  reJpeSfhe  d^mSiiom* 

Aorift  of  the  Prefent. 
T^a^ca.     Scribo.     I .  write. 

Aorift  of  the  Paft. 
"^Ey^ot.     Scripji.     I  Wrofe. 

Aorift  of  the  Future. 
V^vi.    Scribam.     I  fhall  write. 


^-.■■11^ 


Inceptive  Prefent. 

MtXX6>  y^i/y.    Scripturusjuin.    I  am 
^oing  to  write. 

Middle  or  extended  Prefent. 

*.  T^^YXfl^^  y^m.     Scribo   or  Scribefis 
Jum.     I  am  writing. 

Completive  Prefent; 
Viy^oupu.     Scripji.     I  have  written. 

.  ■■■»«■■  1    ■  II.       I         ,  „ 

Incentive  Paft. 

"Ejt^xXw  y^iiv,     Scripturus  eram^    I 
Was  beginning  to  write. 

Middle 
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C.  VIL  Middle  or  extended  Paft, 

^Ey^ot(pov  or  livyxot^v  y^iiptav^  Scribebam% 
\  was  writings 

Completive  Paft* 

^Zyty^(x(puv.  Scrifferam.  I  had  done 
writing* 

Inceptive  Future. 

M6XX^(r«  y^dpetv^  Scripturus  era.  I 
fliall  be  beginning  to  vmte* 

Middle  or  extended  Future^ 

*'Z(rofiou  yfcup^v^  Scrib^ns  ero^  I  ihall 
l)e  writing. 

■  ■     ■■  ■■  ■   ■'       ■     *  ■■. '■    ■ ' '  ■■■■■■» 

Co«ipletive  Future. 

"EcQfieu  yey^cKpii^n  Scripfero^  \  .fhal^ 
Jiave  done  writing, 

It  is  not  to  be  eypefted  that  the  above 
Hypothcfis  fhould  be  juftified  through  all 
inftances  in  every  language.  It  fares  with 

Tpnfcs,^ 
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Tcnfcs,  as  with  other  affeftions  of  fpecch^  C.  VII, 
be  the  Language  upon  the  whole  ever  fo  ^ 
nerfcift,  much  muft  be  left,  in  defiance  of 
fill  analogy,  to  the  harfh  laws  of  mere 
i^uthori^y  and  ch^tnce^ 

It  may  not  however  be  improper  to 
inquire,  what  traces  may  he  diicovered  in 
favour  of  this  fyftemj,  either  in  languages 
themfelves,  or  in  thofe  authors  who  have 
written  upon  this  part  of  Grammar,  or 
laftJy  in  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things* 

In  the  firft  place,  as  to  Aorists. 
Aorijis  are  ufually  by  Grammarians  re- 
ferred to  the  Paji ;  fuch  are  Jxflw,  I  went  5 
Jjrwor,  Ifelh  &c.  We  feldom  hear  of 
them  in  the  Future^  and  more  rarely  ftiU 
in  the  Prefent.  Yet  it  feems  agreeable 
to  reafon,  that  wherever  Time  is  Jignifiei 
without  any  farther  circumfcription,  than 
fbat  of  Simple  prefent^  paji^  or  future^  the 
^enfe  is  an  Aorist. 

Thus 
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CVII.       Thus  Milton^ 

Millions  of  fpiritual  treatvres  walk  the^ 

earth 
tJnfeen^   both  when  ive  nvake^  and  when 

wejleep.  P.  L.  IV.  %jj. 

Here  the  verb  (walk)  means  not  that 
they,  were  walking  at  that  infant  onfy, 
when  Adam  fpoke^  but  uo^igeaq  indefinitely^ 
take  any  inftant  whatever.  So  when  the 
fame  author  calls  Hypocrijy^ 

the- only  Evil,  that  walks 

Invifible^  except  to  God  alone ^ 

the  Verb  (walks)  hath  the  like  aorifiical 
or  indefinite  application.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  in  general  of  all  Sentences  of  the 
Gnomdogic  kind^  fuch  as 

Ad  poenittndum  properat,  cito  qui 

judicat. 
Avarusj    nifi  cum  moritur,  nil  reSte 
FACIT,  G?r. 

AL3L 
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All  thefeTertfcs  arc  fo mahy Aori Ws   C.  VII. 

OF  THE  PRESENT,  W^r'W 

Gnomohgic  Sentences  after  the  fame 
manner  make  likewife  Aorists  of  th5 
Future* 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  tCy  formidine 
fcena.  Hor. 

So  too  Legtjlative  Sentences^  7hou 
6«ALT  not  killy  Thou  sitALT  not  Jieal^' 
6cc.  for  this  means  no  one  particular  fu- 
ture Time,  but  is  a  prohibition  extend- 
ed indefinitely  to  every  part  of  Time  fu- 
ture (^)* 


(A)  The  Latin  Tongue  appears  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  deficient,  as  to  the  article  of  Aorifts.  It 
lus  no  peculiar  Form  even  for  an  Aorijl  of  the  Pajf^ 
aod  therefore  (as  Prifcia^  tells  us)  the  Prateritupi  is 
forced  to  do  the  double  duty  both  of  that  Jortjf^  and 
<^  the  perfeSf  Prefent^  its  application  in  particular  in- 
ihmces  being  to  be  gaAered  from  the  Context.  Thus 
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TIVB  TENSES* 

Th?8E  may  be  found  in  part  fupplicd 
(like  many  other  Tenfes)  by  verbs  auxi^ 
liar.  MEAAXl  y^i(p^iv.  Scripturus  sUMi 
1  AM  GOiNG^^  write^  But  the  Latins 
go  farther,  and  have  a  fpecies  of  Verbs^ 
derived  from  others^  which  do  the  duty 
of  thefe  Tenfes,  and  are  themfelves  for 
that  reafon  called  Inchoatives  or  Inceptivesi, 
Thus  ffom  Caleo^  lam  warm,  comes  Ctf- 
/e/c9, 1  begin  to  grow  warm  i  from  Tumeo^ 
I  Jwellf  comes  Tumefco^  I  begin  tojwelh 
Thefe  Inchoative  Verbs  are  fo  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  Beginnings  of  Time^ 
that  they  are  defedive  as  to  all  Tenfes^  - 
which  denote  it  iii  its  Completion^  and. 

there-' 


it  is  that  FECI  means  (as  the  fame  atrthor  informs  us) 
both  trfiron}x«  and  ivoln^x^  I  bavi  d^ne  fV,  and  / 
did  it  \  viDi  both  fiw^o^xoe  and  iTJo^>  Ihawjijlfw^ 
itj  and  Ifaw  it  once.  Prifd  Gram.  L.  VIIL  p-  8iif^ 
838.    Edit.Put/cbi 
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therefore  have  neither  PerfeSlum^  Ptui 
quam-perfeSum^oT PerfeB Future.  There 
is  likewife  a  fpecies  of  Verbs  called  in 
Greek  ^qisraccc,  in  Latin  Defiderativa,  the 
Defideratives  or  Meditativesy  which  if  they 
are  not  ftridHy  Inceptivesy  yet  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin  have  a  near  affinity  with 
them.  Such  are  woXsfiriCeica,  Bellaturio,  I 
have  a  defire  to  make  loar-,  jGfwtrf/w,  Efurio^ 
I  long. to  eat  (/).  And  fo  much  for  the 
Inceptive  Tensi^sv^ 

The  twolaftorders  of  Tenfes  which  re* 
main,arethofe  we  called  (i)  theMidple 
Tenses  (which  exprefs  Time  as  extended 

and 


(/)  As  all  Beginnings  have  reference  to  what  isyi/- 
t^ri^  hence  we  fee  how  properly  thefe  Verbs  are  formed, 
^  Gretk  ones  from  a  future  Verb,  the  Latin  from  a 
fitture  Participle.  From  taroAe^jfo-w  and  |3f «a-«  come 
*«Xf^iiiriA#  and  /3f  wi*« ;  from  Bettaturus  and  ^r«x 
come  BiUaturio  and  i^w.  See  Macrohius^  p.  691. 
Ed.  Var.  »  «r«yu  yj  |xi  yZ),  iH  TEAAXEIONTA 
Mwfifrctf  yiXacM.    Plato  in  Phaedone. 

(i)  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  confound  thefe  middli 
T«ifc%  with  the  Tenfes  of  thofe  Verbs,  which  bear 
tile  fiune  name  among  Grammarians* 
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C.VII;  andj&^)7^)andthePERFECTorCoMPLfi-i 
Tiv£,  which  ex{5rcfs  its  Completion  or  End. 

Now  for  thefe  the  authorities  are  many; 
Th6y  have  been  acknowledged  already 
in  the  ingenious  Accidence  of  Mr.  Hood- 
/y,  and  explained  and  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke f  in  his  rational  edition  of 
Homers  Iliad,  Nayi  long  before  either 
of  thefe,  we  find  the  fame  fcheme  in  Sca^^ 
liger,  and  by  him  (/)  afcribed  to  r|"  Gro^ 
anus,  as  its  author.     The  learned  Gaza 

(who 

*     ■  ■— -^    I       ■       1  I  ,1  > 

(/)  Ex  his  percipimus  Grocinum  acute  admodum  Tetrl* 
fora  divijiffi^fed  minus  comnwdi.  Tria  inim  confiitiiitj 
ui  noSy  fed  qua  bifariam  fecaiy  PerfeSfum  ^  Imperfect 
turn :  Jicy  Prateritum  imperfellumy  Amabam :  Prate-* 
riium  per/eSfunty  Amaveram.  ReSiifanh  £t  Pra^ 
Jens  imperfe£iumy  Amo.  ReSie  ba^enus;  continuat 
enim  amoremy  neque  abfolvit.  At  Prafens  peffeStum^ 
Amavi :  quis  hoc  dicat  ?  —  De  Futuro  autem  ut  mn 
male  Jintiti  ita  controverfum  eji,  Futurumy  inquitf 
imperfeHumj  Amabo:  Perfeflumy  Amavero.  Non 
malcy  inquam :  ftgnificat  enim  Amavero,  amoremfutu* 
rum  ^  abfolutum  iri :  Atnzho  perfe^ionem  nuUam  in^* 
dicat.    De  Cauf.  Ling»  Lat.  c.  113. 

f  HisNume  was  WilUamGrocinyZn  EngliJhmanyCoti'* 
ttmporary  with  ErafmuSy  and  celebrated  for  his  leam*^ 
irtg.  He  went  to  Florence  to  ftudy  under  LanMn^  and 
was  Profeflbr  at  Oxford.    Spec.  Lit.  Fhr.  f.  aoj. 
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(who  was  himfdf  a  Griek^  and  one  of  the  t?;VlL 
ableft  reftorers  of  that  language  iii  the 
wcftcrn  world)  charaftcrizcs  the  Tenfcss 
in  nearly  the  fame  manner  {m).    What 
ApoUonius  hints^  is  exadlly  confonant  (»). 

Prtfcian 

— '  i  ^     ■ '. — : 

[m)  The  Present  Tense  (as  this  Author  informs  / 
vs  in  hi$  excellent  Graitimar j  denotes  to  i¥Sf<iix£yoif 
X;  ArtXUj  that  which  is  nnu  Inftant  and  incomplete  % 
THE  PerFECTUM,  .to  W«f fAtiAuflo^  «f Ti,  ^  iiliXii 
T»  hfis'Sroiy  that  which  is  now  immeJiatefy  pqfij  and  is 
the  CompUiion  of  the  Prefent\  THE  Imperfectum, 
To  TffotgeililoifAiyoy  >^  arcXf ;  t«  '0'«f  epJt»J/i*fi'H,  the  ex^ 
tended  and  incomplete  part  of  the  Pajl't  and  the  Plus- 

<IUAM-PERFECTUM,     TO     VftftXnAuOof    W«Aai,     X^ 

lirriXlf  rs  votf  axftjurcvs,  that  which  is paji  kng  figo^and 
is  the  completion  of  she  prateritumi     Granii  L.  IV. 

(n)  'ErrcuScv  a  •o'fjSojfAtOa,  iri  i  isroL^w^v^y.iv9 
wSirriXsiay  &niAoilpti  i  vto(,^o(,iLuiAtyoq^  riy  y£  /Aijy 
ulT<a9'a.if — Hence  we  are  perfu^ided  that  the  PerfeSlum 
ddth  notftgnify  the  completion  of  the  Pajl^  hut  PRESENT 
Completion,  ApoUon,  L.  III.  c  6.  The  Reafonj 
which  perfuaded  him  to  this  opiniorij  was  the  appli- 
cation and  ufe  of  the  Particle  av^  of  which  he  was 
then  treating,  and  which,  as  it  denoted  Potentiality  or 
Contingence^  w6uld  affort  (he  fays)  with  any  of  the  paf- 
fing,  extended,  and  incomplete  Tenfes,but  nevet*  with 
this  Perfectum,  becaule  this  implied  fuch  a  co^k-- 
plete  and  indefeaftble  exijience^  as  uever  to  be  qualified 
imp  the  nature  of  a  Contingent. 

■K         '     '  ' 
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C.VIL  Prt/bian  too  advances  the  iaoac  do<3trin« 
^■^'*^  ftom  the  «S/a«rj,  whofe  authority  wc  eftccm 
^eatcr  than  all  the  reft»  not  only  from  the 
more  early  age  when  they  lived,,  but  froraL 
tbeir  fopcfior  fkill  in  Pbilofophy,  and 
their  peculiar  attachment  to  Diak^ic, 
which  rtaturally  led  them  to  great  accuracy 
in  thefe  Grammatical  Speculations  {p). 

Before 

[o)  By  thefe  Philofophers  the  vulgar  prefer^  Tenje 
was  called  the  Imperfect  Present,  and  the  vkU 
gar  Prateritumy  the  Perfect  Present,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  confonant  to  the  fyftem 
that  we  favour.  But  let  us  hear  Prifciariy  from  whom 
wc  learm  thefe  fa6b.  pR-ffiSENs  tempus  froprie  di^ 
citurj  cujus  pars  jam  prateriitj  parifutura  eft^  Cunt 
entm  Ttmpuiyfluvii  msrey  in/iabili  vohatur  curjiiy  vix- 
punSium  ^habere  poteft  in  prafenti^  bee  efi^  in  injlantu 
Maxima  igitur  pars  ejus  (ficut  diSlum  ejt)  velprateriit 
velfutura  ejl. — Unde  Stoici  jure  hoc  tempus  pke- 
SENS  etiam  Imperfectum  vocabant  (ut  diflum  eft) 
to  quod  prior  ejus  pars^  qua  prateriit^  tranfaSfa  ejly 
deejlautemfequensyidejiyfutura.  Ut  fi  in  rnedio  verfu 
dicanh  fcribo  verfum,  prior e  ejus  parte  fcripta\  cui  ad'- 
hue  deeji  extrema  pars^  prafenti  utor  verboj  dicendoy 
fcribo  verfum :  fed  Imperfectum  ^,  quod  deeft  ad'- 

hue  verfuiy  quod  fcribatur Ex  eodem  igitur  Pra^ 

fenti  nafeitur  etiam  PerfeHum.  Si  entm  adfinem  per^ 
veniat  inceptum^  Jiatim  utimur  prjeterito  per- 
fect© ;  continue  enim^  fcripto  ad  finem  verfuy  dico^ 
fcripfi  verfuou^^And  fooa  after  fpeaking  gf  the  Latin 

Pir^ 
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Before  we  conclude,  Wfe  (half  add  a  C.  Vll. 
few   mifcdlftneofts   6bfefvali6ns,  which 
will  be  more  eafily  intelligilJIfe  from  the 
hypothefis  here  ^dvancedi  znS^ic  with* 
d  to  confirm  its  truth. 

And  firft,  the  Latins  lifcd  dieh'  Prate^ 
fiium  PerfeSluni  in  tdvtit  inftancds  after  i 
very  peculiar  manner,  fo  as  to  imply  the 
very  reverie  of  the  verb  in  its  nattrral  fig- 
nification.  Thus,  Vixit,  figiiified,  rs 
DEAD;  FuiT,  fignified,  1^0^  is  not>  is 
No  MORE.  It  wa)5  in  this  fenfc  that  tUcero 
addrefled  the  People  of  Rome^  when  he 
had  put  to  death  the  Ifeaders  in  the  Cdta^ 
Unarian  Confpiracy.  He  appeared  in  the 
K  2  Forum^ 


TerfeSlum^  He  (iLyi'—^^faenJum  tamen^  quod  Romint 
PijETJ^RlTo  Pfi^RFECTO  noh  folum  in  re  niodo  com* 
fleta  utuntufy  (in  quo  vim  habet  ejuSy  qui  apudGracot 
t^a^eixiCfjC^oi  vocatur^  ^m  StoiCl  TEAEI6N 
fiMfiSTXlTA  ndmtndveruni)  fid  itiam  pro  'Ao^lfi 

accipitury  &c.    Life.  VIII;  p;  8^ra;  ^13, 8^14. 
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C.  VII.  Fonim,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voicc^ 
♦  VixERUNT.     So  Virgil^ 

II  FuiMUS  l^roesy  fuit  Ilium  & 

ingens 
Gloria  Dardanidum-"''^  &ti.  IL 

And 

•  So  among  the  Remansy  when  in  a  Caufe  all  the 
Pleaders  had  fpoken,  die  Crycr  ufed  to  proclaim  Dix* 
BRUNT,  i.  e.  th^y  have  domfptaiing.  Afcon.  Paed. 
in  Verr.  IL 

I  So  fTtbvUus  fpeaking  of  certain  Prodigies  and 
^il  Omens. 

Hac  fuerint  oliau     Sid  tUy  jam  mitisy  Apolloy 
Prodigia  indomitis  merge  fub  aquoribus. 

Eleg.  II.  5.  ver.  19. 
Let  thcfe  Events  have  been  in  days  of  old; — by 
Implication  theVeforo-**£«r  hencefobth  let  them  be 
no  more* 
So  Eneas  in  Ftrgll  prays  to  Phoebus. 

Hac  Txojana  tenus  {u&mfortuna  fecuta. 

Let  Trojan  Fortune' {^2X  is,  adverfe,  like  that  of 
Troy^  and  its  inhabitants,)  hkye fo far  followed  us. 
By  implication  therefore,  but  let  it  follow  us  no  farther^ 
Here  let  it  endy  Hicftt  Finisy  as  Servius  well  obfcrvcs 
in  the  place. 

In  which  inftances,  by  the  way,  mark  not  only  the 
force  of  the  Tenfey  but  of  the  Moody  the  Precatiitb 
or  Imperative,  not  in  the  Future  but  in  the  Past^ 
Scep.i54ii5SjJ56- 
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And  again,  C.VII. 

Locus  Ardea  quondam 
DiSius  avis,  &  nunc  magnum  manet 

Ardea  nomen, 
*  Sedfortuna  fuit —  Mn.  VIT. 

The  rcafon  of  thefc  fignifications  is  de- 
rived from  THE  COMPLETIVE  PoWER  of 

the  Tenfe  here  mentioned.  We  fee  that 
the  periods  of  Nature,  and  of  human  af- 
fairs, are  maintained  by  the  reciprocal 
fucceffion  of  Contraries.  It  is  thus  v/ith 
Calm  and  Tempeft ;  with  Day  and 
Night;  with  Profperity  and  Adverfit/; 
with  Glory  and  Ignominy;  with  Life 
and  Death.  Hence  then,  in  the  in- 
ftances  above,  the  completion  of  one  con- 
trary is  put  for  the  commencement  of  the 
other,  and  to  fay,  hath  lived,  or, 
HATH  been,  has  the  fame  meaning  with, 
IS  Dead,  or,  js  no  more. 

K  3  It 

*  Certus  in  bofpitihus  non  eft  afmr\  errat^  ut  ipfi: 
Gumque  nihil fperes firmu$  ijfe,  FyiT. 
J  Epift.  Ovid:  Helen.  Paridi.  ver.  190^ 

fm  ertTttuSyfeu  nos  Fata  fuisse  volent. 

TibulU  m.  5-  3a* 
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€.VI|.  It  is  remarkable  in  *  Virgil^  that  he 
^'-"■^^"^  frequently  joins  in  the  fame  fentence  ^is 
complete  and  perfeB  Prefent  with  the  ex^ 
tended  and  pajjing  Prefent  j  which  proves 
that  he  ognfidcred  the  two,  ^s  belonging 
Jo  the  farpe  fpecics  of  Time^  and  there- 
forp  naturally  fprmed  to  co-ipcide  with 
each  other* 

^^^-^-^Tibi  jam  bxachia  contrahit  ardens 
Scorpius^  &  caelijujid  pbis  part^  reliquit* 

G.  L 

7Jrrr«  tremitj  fugere jl^r^ —     G.  I, 

Prcefertimji  tempejlas  a  vertice  Jyhis 
Incubuit,  glomeratque  y^r^-z^i  incendia 
ventus.  G.  II. 

*■'  -■  ilia  noto  citiuSy  VQlucriquefagittd, 
Ad  terram  fugit,  &  por^u  fe  condidit 
alto,  Mi\.  V. 

In 


♦  See  alfo  Spencerh  Fairy  ^een^  B.  I,    C.  3* 
3t,  19,  C,  3.  St.  39.  C,  3.-  St.  9. 

Jie  hath  hh  Shield  redeem^d^  andfortf)  hi\  Sword 
he  draws. 
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In  the  fame  manner  he  joins  the  fame  C.VII. 
tw)  modifications  of  I'ime  in  the  Pqft^ 
that  is  to  fay,  the  complete  and  perfe^ 
Part  with  the  extended  and  paffing. 

Inruerant  Danai,  &  teSium  omne 

tenebant.  iEn.  II. 

7r/V  imbris  torti  radios^  tris  nubts  aquofce 
Addiderant,  rutili  tris  ignis ^  &  a/itis 

aujiri. 
Fulgores  nunc  terrifcos^  fonitumque  nie^ 

tumque 
Mifcebant  operi,  fammifque  fequacibus 

iras{p).  ^n.VIIL 

As 


[p)  The  Intention  of  f^irgtl mzy  be  better  feen,  in 
rendering  one  or  two  of  the  above  paflages  into  Eng^ 

HA 

■  'Titijam  brachia  contrahit  ardnn 
Scorpiusy  ^  ceeUjuJli  ^us  parte  rdiquit. 

Fir  th^  thefcorpkn  15  now  contracting  ArV  elawiy 
end  HATH  AtRBADY  LEFT  thee  rmre  than  ajuftper^ 
tion  ef  Heaven.  The  Poet, from  a  high  ftrain  of  poetie 
adubti<>n>  fuppofes  the  (corpion  fo  defirous^  of  admits 
ting  Auguflus  amoi^  the  heavenly  iigns,  that  though 
he  hos  alreadymade  htm  more  than  room  enoughi  j^ 
K  4  he 
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CVIT.  As  to  the  Imperfectum,  it  is  fomcf 
times  employed  to  denote  what  is  ufad 
and  cujiomary.  T\iMs  Jurgebat  ^Afcribe- 
bat  figni^  not  only,  be  was  rifmg^  be 
WAS  loriiing^  but  upon  occafion  they  fig- 
nify,  bf  USED  to  rife,  be  used  /<?  write. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  whatever  is 
cujiomary,  muft  be  fomething  which  has 
hccnfrequentfy  repeated.  But  whathasbecn 
frequently  repeated,  muft  npeds  require  an 
Extenfion  of  Timepaji,  and  thus  wc  fall  in- 
fenfibly  into  the  Tense  here  mentioned. 

Again, 

hcJiiU  continues  to  be  making  him  more.  Here  theq 
we  have  two  aas,  one  perfia,  the  other  pending,  and 
hence  the  ufc  of  th.  ivvo  difFerent  Tenfes.  Some  edi- 
tions read  relinquif,  but  rtiiquit  has  the  authority  <tf 
the  celebrated  MeJicean  manufcript. 

—f—Ila  Mota  citivs,  wlucHque  fagitti. 
Ad  Urram  fugit,  ii portufe  condidit  alta. 
Thejhip,  quicker  than  the  wind,  or  afwifl  arrow,  com- 
TiNUEs  rtyiKO  to  land,  and  is  hid  tvithin  the  bfh 
hrbour  We  may  fuppofe  this  H.rbour,  (like  „..i,y 
others)  to  have  been  furrsunded  with  high  Land. 
Hence  the  Veffel,  jmmediately  on  entering  it,  was 
fmpjttelj  bid  kpm  tbofe  fpeaators,  who  had  gone  out 
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Again,  wc  arc  told  by  Pliny  (whofe  C-VIL 
authority  likcwife  is  confirmed  by  many 
gems  and  marbles  ftill  extant)  that  the 
ancient  painters  and  fculptors,  when  they 
fixed  their  names  to  their  works,  did  it 
fendenti  tituloy  in  afujpenjive  kind  of  In*- 
fcriptiony  and  employed  for  that  purpofc 
the  Tenfe  here  mentioned.  It  was  'A^rgX- 
X?^  IfKoUiy  Apelles  faciebatj  IloXuicX^/rO* 
«r«m,  Polycletus  faciebat^  and  never  iTrotfitrs 
OT  fecit.  By  this  they  imagined  that  they 
^voided  th<  (hew  of  arrogance,  and  had  in 
^fe  of  cenfure  an  apology  (as  it  were)  pre- 
pared, fince  it  appeared  from  the  work  it- 
felf,  that  it  was  once  indeed  in  band,  but  no 
pretenfion  that  it  was  everfnijhed  {q). 

It 

to  fee  the  Ship-race,  but  yet  mighty?///  continue faiU 
ing  towards  the  fliore  within. 

— — Inrueranti>/y»/7/,  W  teSfum  omne  tenebant. 
The  Gfeeks  had  entered  and  were  then  pos- 
sessing the  whole  Houfe ;  as  much  as  to  fay,  they  had 
entered^  and  that  was  overy  but  their  Poffeffion  con^ 
tinuedJiilL 

[q)  Plin.  Nat.  HiJI.  L.  L  Thefirft  Printers  (who 
fjrere  moft  pf  them  Scholars  and  Critics)  in  imitation  of 

the 
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C,  Vn.  It  is  rcpaarkabte  that  th/e  v^  rmmer, 
in  which  the  Latm  derive  thefe  TenfM 
ffom  one  another,  (hews  a  plain  reference 
to  the  fyftem  here  adv»nced.  From  the 
fading  Frefent  coixKt  the  pafling  Paft,  and 
Futi|re.  Scribo^  Scrlhbam^  Scribam. 
From  the  perfe£i  Prefent  come  the  per- 
UGt  Paft,  and  Future.  Scripji^  Scrifjkramy 
Scripjhro.  And  fo  in  ail  inftances,  even 
where  the  verbs  are  irregular,  as  from 
Fero  come  Ferebam  and  Feram;  from 
?«//  come  Tuleram  and  Tukro^ 

We  fhall  conclude  by  obfek-ving,  that 
the  Order  of  the  Tenfes,  as  they  ftand 
ranged  by  the  old  Grammarians,  is  not  a 
fortuitous  Order,  but  is  confonant  to  our 
perceptions,  in  the  recognition  of  Time, 
according  to  what  we  have  explained  al- 
ready 


the  antient  Artifts  ufed  the  fiMiic  Tenfe,  Excudihai 
H.  Stephanus.  Excudebat  Guil.  Morellus.  Abfilvehat 
Joan.  Benenaiusy  which  has  been  fcllowcd  by  Pr. 
Taylor  in  his  late  valuable  edition  of  Detm/lhems. 
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ready  (r).  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Prefent  C.VIL 
^enfe  ftands  firft ;  then  the  Fajt  Tenfes  ;  '— ^^-^ 
and  laftly  the  Future. 

And  now,  having  feen  what  authori* 
ties  there  are  for  Aorifts,  or  thofe  Tenfes, 
which  denote  Time  indefinitely}  and  wh|t 
for  thofe  Tenfes,  oppofed  to  Aorifts, 
which  mark  it  definitely^  (fuch  as  the  In- 
cjeptive,  the  Middle,  and  the  Completive) 
we  here  finifti  the  fubjedl  of  Time  and 
Tenses,  and  proceed  to  confider  the 
Verb  in  other  Attributes,  which 
it  will  be  ncceflary  to  deduce  from  other 

principles. 

^  ■  ■ '  ■  ■  ■  ■  .  .  -I   ■    .1        » »*  ^-  u *  1 1'*« 

(r)  Sec  before  p,  logj,  i  lO,  n  i,  112, 113.  SmoU-^ 
ier'%  obfervation  upon  this  occafion  is  elegant.— Or/fl^ 
autem  (Temporum  fciL)  altter  ejiy  quam  naturaiomm. 
^mdenim  prater  iit^  prius  5/?,  quam  quod  eft yitaque  pri'^ 
mo  locodehere  pqnt  videbatur,  Ferum^  quod  prim  quj^u^^ 
tempore  offertur  nobis^  id  creat primas /pedes  in  ammo: 
quamobrem  Prafens  Tempus  prtmum  locum  occupavit\ 
eji  enim  commune  ortmibus  animalibus*  Pr^eU^Uini  au^ 
tern  its  tantum^  qun^  mpniria  pradiUxfunU  Euiumm. 
veri  etiam  paucioribus^  quippe  quibw  datum  eji^pruideik' 
^a  officiurn.  Die  Cauf.  Ling.  LaL  c  113.  See  aUq 
S^ecig  Epijl*  124.  Mutum  animal JtnjH  comprehm^t 
frjc^eniia\  fr^Uritorwn^ix^^ 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Concerning  Modes. 

CVIII^  \\7^^^^^  obferved  already  {a)  that 
W  the  Soul's  leading  powers  are  thofe 
oi  Perception  and  thofe  of  Volition ^  which 
words  wc  have  taken  in  their  nioft  com- 
prehcnfivc  acceptation.  Wc  have  obferved 
alfo,  that  all  Speech  or  Difcourfe  is  a  pub^ 
lijhing  or  exhibiting  (bme  part  of  our  foul, 
cither  a  certain  Perception^  or  a  certain 
Volition.  Hence  then,  according  as  we 
exhibit  it  either  in  a  different  party  or  af-  ' 
Xtx  a  different  manner^  hence  I  fay  the  va- 
yiety  of  Mopes  or  Mqods  (^), 

. ly 

{a)  Sec  Chapter  II. 

(^)  Ga%a  defines  a  Mode  exa^Hy  confonant  to  tfiis 
dodrine.  He  (ays  it  is — pi^DfAocy  uT  Sp  WSij/ut* 
^vvJjft  t^i  ^«vl!?  irriuonvCfAtvov^-'^  f^ol'ttion  &r  Affic» 
iion  of  the  Soui,  Jignijied  through  fome  Foice^  or  Sound 
articulate.  Gram.  L.  IV.  As  thcR  fore  this  is  the 
na^re  of  Modes,  and  Modes  belong  to  Verbs,  hen^e 

it 
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If  we  fimply  declare,  or  indicate  fbme«  C.VIIL 
thing  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  (whether  a        " 
Perception  or  Volition)  it  is  equally  the 
iame)  this  conftitutes  that  Mode  called 
the  Declarative  or  Indicative, 

A  Perception. 

— ^Nosco  crinis,  incandque  menta 
Regis  Romani  Virg*  Mn»  VI. 

A  Volition* 

Li  nova  fert  animus  mutaias  Seen 

formas 
Corpora-"-^  OvicL  Metam.  L 

If  we  do  not  ftrii^Jy  afrert,as  of  fomc- 
thing  abfolute  and  certain,  but  as  of  ibme- 
thing  poJIible  only,  and  in  the  xuudber  of 


it  is  Apdlomus  cbfenres«-To7i?  fifttActv  i^aigirto^  fm-> 
faxiiTxt  i  1)^1x19  iiaisvs^-^^be  SouTs  dtfptfstiM^  it 
in  an  emnmt  degru  attached  U  Vtrhs.  De  Sjnt. 
L.  III.  c.  13.  Thus  too  Prifclan:  Madifumt  di'oirjk 
INCLifSATlONES  Ai^lMl,  quas  voria  toftjijuiiwr  M- 
euMATio  Vzsjiu   L.  VIIL  p.  821. 
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C.Vni.  Contingents^  this  makes  that  Mode,  which 
Oiamtowkbs  cailthi^PoTEKTiAL;  and 
whicfr  becbmci  on  foch  occafrohs^  the 
leddiY^  Mode  of  the  felitenoe* 

Sed  tacitm  pafci  Ji  pojjet  Corfvus,  ha- 

BERET 

Plus  dapisy  &c*  Hor. 

Yet  fomctimcs  It  is  not  the  leading 
Mode,  but  only  fubjoined  to  the  Indica- 
tive. In  fuch  cafe,  it  is  moftly  ufed-to 
denote  the  Endy  or  find  Gaufe ;  which 
End,  ais  in  hunAan  Life  it  is^  a:lways  a  Con- 
tingent, and  may  never  perhaps  happen 
in  defpitc  of  all  our  forefight,  is  tlierdbre 
cxpreft  moft  naturally  by  the  lilode  here 
mentioned.     Fdi*  example, 

Ut  juGtxLENT  homines ^Jmrgunt  de  noSie 
liOtones.  HbR. 

thieves  rife  By  nighty  that  they  may  cut 
mens  throats. 

HElt» 
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in  the  Dectafdtive  ot  Indkathe  Mode  t 
but  as  to  their  cutting  mens  throats y  this 
is  only  dk^lk^tttA  fiftentiaffy,  bccaufe  how 
tndy  fo€?vW  k  may  b<i  the  End  of  thsxt 
rifog,  i^  i«  ftiH  btif  a  Contingent,  thatt  itaay 
never  perhaps  happen^  This  Mocfe,  a^ 
often  a«  it  is  m  <hi^  manrter  fufejohicd,  vs 
Cabled  by  Orammariafts  not  the  Potential, 

but  THB  SudJUI^CTlVE. 

BcTT  it  fo  happens,  in  the  conftitution 
of  human  affairaf,  that  it  is  not  always 
fnffieient  nAerely  to^  declare  ourfelves  fo 
others.  We  find  it  often  expedient,  from 
a'eonfcioufnefs  of  our  inability,  to  ^ddrefs 
them  after  a  manner  more  interefting'  to 
ourfelves,  whether  to  have  fame  Percep-^ 
tion  informed^  or  fime  Volition  gratified. 
Hence  then  new  Modes  of  fpeaking ;  if 
we  interrogate y  it*  is  the  Interroga- 
Ti  VB^  Mode  ;  if  we  require ,  it  is  the  Re- 
cfcui SI T I V  E*^  Even  the  Requifi tive  itfclf 
hath  tts  fulfordinati  Sfecies :  With  rdfpeft 
to  inferiors,^it  is  an  Imperative  Mode^ 
§  with 
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C.VIIL  with  rcfpeft  to  equals  ancj  fiiperiors,  it  it 

^*-^^**'  a  Precative  or  Optative  *. 

And  thus  have  we  eflablifhed  a  variety 
of  Modes;  the  Indicative  ocPecla- 
KATiVE,  to  ajfert  what  we  think  certain*, 
the  Potential,  for  the  Purpo/es  of 
whatever  we  think  Contingent i  the  In- 
terrogative, when  we  are  doubtful^  to 
procure  us  Information  \  and  the  Reqjlji- 
SITIVE,  to  ajjijl  us  in  the  gratification  of 
our  Volitions.  The  Rcquifitive  too  appears 
under  two  diilin^t  Species,  either  as  it  is 
Imperative  to  inferiors,  or  Preca- 
tive to  fuperiprs  (r)* 

Aa 

» ■■  '       '■         I      I  —I—     I     I  I  ■  I  '■  ■ 

*  It  was  the  confounding  of  this  Diftindion,  that 
gave  rife  to  a  Sophifm  of  Protagoras,  Homer  ( fays  he) 
io  beginning  his  Iliad  with — Sing^Mufe^  the  JVratbf^ 
when  he  thinks  to  prayy  in  reality  commands,  h^i" 
c9a»  aloixtyo^,  iTmoirlu.  Ariftot.  Poet  c.  19.  The 
Solution  is  evident  from  the  Divifion  here  eftabliihed, 
the  Grammatical  Form  being  in  both  cafts  fhe  fame. 

(f )  The  Species  of  Modes  in  great  raeafure  depend 
on  the  Species  of  Sentences.  The  Stoics  increafed  the 
number  of  Sentences  far  beyond  the  Peripat/tics.  Be- 
fits thofe  mentioned  in  Chapter  IL  Note  {b)  they  had 
4r    '  many 
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As  therefore  all  thefe  feveral  Modes  C^VIlI. 
liave  their  foundation  in  nature,  fo  have 

certain 


many  more,  as  may  be  feen  in  jfmmonius  de  tnttrpnu 
p.  4.  and  Diogenes  Laertiusj  L.  VII.  66.  The  Peri- 
patetics (and  it  feems  too  with  reafon)  confldered  aQ 
thefe  additional  Sentences  as  included  within  thofe^ 
which  they  themfelves  acknowledged,  and  which  they 
made  to  be  five  in  number,  the  Vocative,  the  Impera- 
tive,  the  Interrogative,  the  Precative,  and  the  Afler- 
tive.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  Potential  Sentence, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  co-incide  with  the  Afiertive, 
or  Indicative.  The  Vocative  (which  the  Peripate-^ 
tics  called  the  uio^  xAnrixoy,  but* the  Stoics  more 
properly  vfocayofivrixiv)  was  nothing  more  than  th6 
Form  of  addrefs  in  point  of  names,  titles,  and  epithets, 
with, which  we  apply  ourfelves  one  to  another.  As 
therefore  it  feldom  included  any  Verb  widiin  it,  it 
could  hardly  contribute  to  form  a  verbal  Mode,  ^/ti- 
monius  and  Bcethius^  the  one  a  Greek  Peripatetic,  the 
other  ^  Latin^  have  illuftrated  the  Species  of  Sen- 
tences from  Homer  and  Firgil^  after  the  following 
manner. 

•AAA«  tS  Xiya  viHi  uim^  t5  ti  KAHTIKOT^  «V 
15  tS  nPOSTAKTIKOT,  <ig  to. 
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C.VIII.  certain  marks  or  figns  of  them  been  in- 
^-^^^"^  troduced  into  languages^  that  we  may  be 

enabled 


^5  t5  'EPnTHMATIKOT,  tSi  rl, 

T/c>  woOfi^  f If  at Jf wv  j 
a^  tS  'ErKTIKOT,  «J?  ri, 

"^Ai  yif  Z«u  Ti  fp-argg     ■ 
^  ittI  wok,  tS  •AnO*ANTIKOr,  xaV  8»  a^rt- 
pctiuofji^i^a  vi(l  orouSy  tup  wfoyiAmrmvy  oZnr 

Ofoi  Jff  T«  wcivra  la'ctCkV' »     » 

s  «tf »  ©-ayTOf,  &C.     Ek  to  zsr^f i  *Ef|tA.  p*  4. 

Boithias*s  Account  is  as  follows.   PerfeStarum  Vir» 
Orationum  partes  quinqutfunt:  Dbprecativa,  uty 
Jupitir  omnipoiensj  precibus  fi  fleSierls  ullisy 
Da  deinde  auxilium^  Pater^  at^ue  hai  omina  firmer 

iMPEltATlVA,  tt/, 

Fade  age^  Nate^  voca  Zephyros^  ii  labere  pemis^ 

Interrogativa,  Uty 

Dicmihh  Damata^  cujum'pecui?""''^ 

VOCATIVA,  uU 

O!  Pater y  Of  bominum  rerumqui^  atema  potejlftf. 

Enuntiatxva,i«  qu&Verltas  velFalJttasinvenituryUty 
Principio  ih^beribus  varia  eji  natura  creaneUs* 

Boeth.  in  Lib.  de  Interp,  p.  291* 

la 
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enabled  by  our  difcourfe  to  fignify  them,  C.VIIL 
one  to  another.  And  hence  tfaofe  various 
Modes  or  Moods»  of  which  we  find  in 
common  Grammars  fo  prolix  a  detail^  and 
which  are  in  fadt  no  more  than  **  fo  many 
";  literal  Forms,  intended  to  exprefs  thefc 
'*/?^z^r^Diftin<aions"  {d). 

All 


In  Milton  the  lame  Sentences  may  be  foundias  foU 
lows.    The  Prkcatiyb, 

'^XJniverfal  Lord  I  he  bountiousjlill 
To  give  Us  onfy  Good"**^-^ 

The  Imperative, 

Go  theny  Thou  mightieji^  in  thy  Father^ s  mgbU 

The  Interrogative, 

Whence^  and  what  art  thou^  execrahle  ShTtpef 

The  Vocative, 

— — *Adam,  earth's  hallowed  Jldold^ 
Of  God  inffir'd^'^^ 

The  Assertive  or  Ekunciative, 
The  conquered  alfo  and  ettfUtv*d  by  war 
Sbally  with  their  freedom  lofiy  all  virtue  hfe* 

(d)  The  Greet  Language,  i^ch  is  of  all  die  moft 

degant  and  complete,  exprefles  thefe  ievend  Modet» 

L  2  and 
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C.VIII.       All  thcfe  Modes  have  this  in  com* 
ixion,  that  they  exhibit  feme  way  or  other 

the 


and  all  diftinftions  of  Time  likewife,  by  ao  adequate 
number  of  Variations  ip  each  particular  Verb.  Theft 
Varijf/tions  may  be  found,  fomc  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Verb,  others  at  its  ending,  and  confift  for  the  moft 
part  either  in  multiplying  or  diminijhing  the  number  of 
Syllables,  or  elfe  in  lengthening  or  Jhortening  their  re- 
fpedive  Quantities,  which  two  methods  are  called  by 
Grammarians  the  Syllabic  and  the  Temporal.  The 
Latiny  which  is  but  a  Species  of  Greik  fomewhat  de« 
bafed,  admits  in  like  manner  a  large  portion  of  thofe 
Variations,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  the  End- 
ing of  its  Verbs,  and  but  rarely  at  their  Beginning. 
Yet  in  its  Deponents  and  Paffives  it  is  fo  far  defe<5Hve, 
as  to  be  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Auxiliary  fum. 
The  modtrn  Languages,  which  have  ftill  fewer  of  thofe 
Variations,  have  been  neceffitated  all  of  them  to  aflume 
two  Auxiliars  at  leaft,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  ext^ 
prefc  in  each  Language  theVerbs,  Have^,  and  Jm.  As 
to  the  Englijh  Tongue,  it  is  fo  poor  in  this  refpcfl,  as 
to  admit  no  Variation  for  Modes,  and  only  one  for 
Time,  which  we  apply  to  exprefs  an  Aorift  of  the 
Paft.  Thus  from  JVrite  cometh  IVrote  \  from  Give^ 
Gave\  from  Speak ^  Spaie^  &c*  Hence  to  expr^fs- 
Time,  and  Modes,  we  arc  compelled  to  employ  no 
lefs  than  fevcn  Auxiliars,  viz.  Doy  Amy  Have^  Sbally 
WtUy  May^  and  Can  ^  which  we  ufe  fomctimes  fmglyt 

at 
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the  Soul  and  its  Affections,     Their  C.VIIL 
Peculiarities  and  Diftindions  ve  in  part, 
as  follows. 

The  Requisitive  and  Interro- 
gative Modes  are  diftinguifhed  frorn 
the  Indicative  and  Potential^  that  whereas 
thefe  lajlfeldom  call  for  a  Return^  to  the 
Ivio  former  it  is  always  necejfary. 

If  we  compare  the  REQiJisjTivE 
Mode  with  the  Interrogative,  we 
fhall  find  thefe  alfo  diftinguifhed,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  Return,  but  in  other 
Peculiarities. 

L  ^  The 


as  when  we  (ay,  I  am  writing,  I  have  written;  fome- 
times  two  together,  as,  I  have  been  writing,  I  Jhould 
have  written ;  fometimes  no  lefs  than  three,  as  I  might 
have  been  loft,  he  cculd  have  been  preferved.  But  for 
thefe,  and  all  other  fpcculations,  relative  to  the  Genius 
•f  the  Englijh  Language,  we  refer  the  reader,  who 
wifhes  for  the  moft  authentic  information,  to  that  ex- 
cellent Trcatife  of  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth^  intitled,  jt 
Jbort  Introdu^ion  to  Bnglijh  Grammar^ 
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C.VIII.       The  Return  to  the  Requffithe  i^fomtm 
y^M^'^  ^^^  made  in  Words ^  fometimes  in  Deeds^ 
To  the  requeft  of  Dido  to  Eneas^^ 

■  ■    ■  a  prima  dicj  boj^es^  origine  nobis 
Jnfidias  Dandum"^^^^ 

the  proper  Return  was  in  Words^  that  is, 
in  an  hiftorical  Narrative.  Tof  the  Re- 
queft of  the  unfortunate  Chief-' date 

cbolum  Belifario- — the  proper  Return  was 
in  a  Deed»  that  is,  ia  a  charitable  Relief. 
But  with  rcfpedl  to  the  Interrogative^  the 
Return  is  necejfarily  made  in  Words  alone^ 
in  Words,  which  arc  called  a  Refponfe  ox 
jinfwer^  and  which  are  always  actually  or 
by  implication  fome  definitive  ajfertive 
Sentence^  Take  Examples.  Whoje  Verjes 
(ire  tbeje  f--the  Return  is  a  Sentence—-. 
J^heje  are  Verjes  of  Homer.  Was  Brutus 
a  worthy  Man  ? — the  Return  is  a  Se^- 
tcnc? — Brufus  'was  <?  worthy  Man^ 

And  hence  (if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  digreft)  we  may  peripc^ve  the  near 
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affinity  of  this  Interrogative  Mode  with  C.VIII. 
the  Indicathe^  in  which  laft  its  Refponfe  ^'*-^^"*^ 
or  Return  is  moftly  made.  So  near  in- 
deed is  this  Affinity,  that  in  tbefe  two 
Modes  alone  the  Verb  retains  the  fame 
Forai  {e\  nor  are  they  ptherwife  diftin- 
guifhed,  than  either  by  the  Addition  or 
Abfence  of  foaie  fmall  particle,  or  by  fomc 
m;nute  change  in  the  collocation  of  the 
words,  or  fometimes  only  by  a  change  ia 
the  Tone,  or  Accent  (y)# 

But 


K»\uir6»i  ififixn — «y«ir\jifw9fr<r«  9\  Tiff  xarafx^ 
r£«ff,  wwoff £f  £•  iU  TO  f7ya*  Of inxii*  The  Indiiative 
Mode^  of  which  wefpeak^  by  laying  ajide  that  AJfertion^ 
ivhich  by  its  nature  it  implies^  quits  the  name  of  Indi* 
cative — when  it  reajfumes  the  AJfertion^  it  returns  again 
to  its  proper  Chara^er.  Apoll.  de  Synt.  L.  III.  c.  21, 
Theodore  Gaza  (ays  the  feme,  Jntrod.  Gram.  L.  IV", 

(/)  It  may  be  obfcrved  of  the  Interrooatite, 

that  as  often  as  the  Interrogation  xsJimpU  and  definite^ 

the  Refponfe  may  be  made  in  almoft  ^fameWords^ 

1-4  bjr 
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CVIII;  But  to  return  to  our  comparifon  be-? 
tween  the  Interrogative  Mode  and  the 
Requifitive. 

The 


by  converting  them  into  a  fentcnce  affirmative  or  ne- 
gative, according  as  the  Truth  is  either  one  or  the 
other.  For  example— -/fr^  tbefe  f^erfis  of  Homer  ?^* 
Refponfe — Tbefe  Verfes  are  of  Homer.  Are  tboft 
Verfes  of  Virgil  ? — Refponfe — Thofe  are  not  Verfes  of 
Virgil.  And  here  the  Artifts  ©f  Language,  for  the 
fake  of  brevity  and  difpatch,  have  provided  two  Parti- 
cles, to  reprefent  all  fuch  Refponfes  5  Yes,  for  all  the 
afiirmativei  No,  for  all  the  negative. 

But  when  the  Interrogation  is  complex^  as  when  we 
fay — Jri  tbefe  Verfes  ^  Homer,  orofVixgA  I — ^much 
more,  when  it  is  indefinite^  as  when  we  lay  in  general 
^^Wbofe  are  tbefe  Verfes  ?— ^e  cannot  then  refpond 
after  the  manner  above  mentioned,  l^he  Reafon  is, 
that  no  Interrogation  can  be  anfwered  by  a  fimple  J>x, 
or  a  fimple  No^  except  only  thofe,  \yhich  are  themfelves 
fo  Ample,  as  of  two  poffible  anfwers  to  admit  only  one. 
Now  the  leaft  complex  Interrogation  will  admit  of 
four  Anfwers,  two  affirmative,  two  negative,  if  not 
perhaps  of  more.  The  reafon  is,  a  complex  Interro- 
gation cannot  confift  of  le(s  than  two  fimple  ones; 
wch  of  which  may  be  feparatcly  affirmed  and  fepa^ 

ratel^ 
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The  Interrogative  (in  the  Ian-  C.VIIL 
guage  of  Grammarians)  has  all  Perfons 

of 


ratelydenied.  For  inftancc — Are  thefeFerfisHomtxh^ 
^rVirgiFs?  (i.)  They  are  Homer* i — (2.)  They  are 
not  Homer* i — (3.)  They  are  rirgiFs-^^^.)  They  are 
not  AYrg/Tx-^we  may  add,  (5.)  They  are  of  neither. 
The  indefinite  Interrogations  go  ftill  farther 5  for  thcfc 
•  may  be  anfwered  by  infinite  affirmatives,  and  infinite 
negatives.  For  inflance  —  Whofe  are  thefe  Verfes? 
We  may  anfwer  affirmatively — They  are  Virgil's, 
They  are  Horace's,  They  are  Ovid's,  &^f.— or  nega- 
tively— They  are  not  Virgil's,  They  are  not  Horace's, 
They  are  not  Ovid's,  and  fo  on,  either  way,  to  infinity. 
How  then  fhould  we  learn  from  a  fingle  7>j,  or  a 
fingle  No^  which  particular  is  meant  among  infinite 
Poifibles  ?  Thefe  therefore  are  Interrogations  which 
muft  be  always  anfwered  by  a  Sentence.  Yet  even 
here  Cuftom  has  confulted  for  Brevity,  by  returning 
for  Anfwer  only  x\it  fingle  effentlal  cbara£ierifiic  Word^ 
and  retrenching  by  an  Ellipfis  all  the  reft,  which  refl 
the  Iiiterrogator  is  left  to  fupply  from  himfelf.  Thus 
when  we  are  a(ked — How  many  right  angles  equal  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  ?— we  anfwer  in  the  ihort  mono- 
fyllable.  Two  j  whereas,  without  the  Ellipfis,  the  an- 
fWer  would  have  been— Tw^  right  angles  equal  the 
angles  of  a  triangle. 

The 
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of  both  Numbers.  The  Requisitivb 
or  Imperative  has  no  firft  Per/on  of 
the  fmgular^  and  that  from  this  plain 
reafon>  that  it  is  equally  abfurd  in  Modes 
for  a  jpcrfon  to  requeji  or  give  commands 
to  himfelf^  as  jt  is  in  Pronouns,  for  the 
fpeakcr  to  become  the  fubjeSl  of  bis  own 
addrefs  *. 

Again,  we  may  interrogate  as  to  all 
^imes,'  both  Prefent,  Paft,  and  Future, 
Who  WAS  Founder  of  Rome  ?  Who  is 
King  of  China  ?  Who  will  discover 
the  Longitude? — But  Intreating  and  Com^* 
manding  (which  arc  the  eflence  of  the 


The  Antients  diftinguifbcd  tbcfc  two  Species  of 
Interrogation  by  different  names.  The  fimplc  they 
called  ^E^tirtifJ^A,  InterregaU$ ;  the  complex,  Tyv«-/tA«, 
Pfrc$ntatio.  Jmmonius  calls  the  firft  of  thefe  *Ef  wnic-if 
iixXixliKti  i  the  other,  *Ef  wrtio-ic  try^/u-aT^jcij.  See 
JffL  in  Lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  i6o.  JDigg'  Laerf.  VIJ, 
66.     ^intil.  Inji.  IX.  %, 

•  Sup,  p.  74,  75. 
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Re(pii/krue  Mode)  have  a  neceffary  re-  CVIII. 

fpeft  to  the  Future  {g)  only.  For  indeed  '"-"■^^■*-' 

what 


{g)  ApoUontus^s  Account  of  the  Future,  implied  in 
all  Imperatives,  is  worth  obferving.  'EtI  yi^  (aH 
yjw/AiWj  a  jxi}  ysyoviffip  i  flPOZTASIS'  t«  il 
fAfi  ynfifAiPX  u  fAfi  ytyopoTOiy  lirirfituirnT»  H  rp^ovr* 
iU  TO  ?<r£d-9ai,  MEAA0NT02  Iru  A  Command 
has  refpe£f  to  tbofe  things  which  either  are  not  doings  or 
have  not  yet  been  done.  But  thofe  things^  which  being  not 
now  doings  or  having  not  yet  been  doney  have  a  natural 
aptitude  to^exijt  hereafter^  may  be  properly  f aid  to  apper^ 
tain  to  THE  Future.  Dc  Syntaxi,  L.  I.  c.  36. 
Soon  before  this  he  fays-^A^avra  rot  wforantliKoi 
ifxfj/xiiffjy  f^£i  riiv  T8  fAtXXoyroi  Aa0i<ri>— ;^iiJo> 
y«f  h  r<ra)  fVl  rij  'O  TTPANN0KT0NH2A2 
TIMASOn,  Tw,  TIMHeHSETAI,  xard  rriv  xgi^9 
hvoiay  T7J  UkXUh  iin\><oix}ii  ^^(^  to  (aIv  vgo^ 
rftxlixov,  TO  a  Of inscpy*  All  Imperatives  have  a 
difpofition  within  tbem^  which  refpeifs  THE  Future— 
with  regard  therefore  to  Time,  //  is  the  fame  thing  to 
JQjy  Let  him,  that  kills  a  Tyrant,  be  ho-^ 

NOURED,  or^  HE,  THAT  KILLS  ONE,  SHALL  BE  HO* 

NOURED  ;  the  difference  being  only  in  the  A&diy  in  as 
much  as  one  is  Imperative,  the  other  Indicative 
or  Declarative.  ApoU*  de  Syntaxi,  L.  I*  c*  35. 
Pri/cian  feems  to  allow  Imperatives  a  (hare  of  Prefent 
Tiipc,  9S  well  as  Future.    But  if  we  attend,  we  (hall 

find 
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C.Vllii  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  pfefent  6f 
^""""^   the  part,  the  natures  of  which  are  Imrnu-* 
table  and  neccflarjr  ? 

It 


find  his  Prefent  to  be  nothing  clfe  than  an  immediati 
Future^  as  oppofed  to  a  more  diftant  one.  Imperativut 
vero  Prrrfens  &  Fufurum  [Tempus]  ndturali  quadam 
necejfrtate  videturpojfe  accipere.  Ea  etenim  imperamus^ 
qUd  vel  In  prafenti  JIattm  voltanus  fieri  ftm  alijua  di- 
iationej  vet  in  future.     Lib.  VIII.  p.  806. 

tt  is  true  the  Greeks  in  their  Imperatives  admit  cer- 
tain Tenfes  of  the  Paft,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  PerfeSlum^ 
ani  of  the  two  Aorijls^  But  then  thefe  Tenfes,  when 
fo  applied,  either  totally  lofe  their  temporary  Cbarafler, 
or  elfe  arc  ufed  to  inllnuate  fuch  a  Speed  of  execution^ 
that  the  deed  fllould  be  (as  it  were)  dane^  in  the  very 
ihftant  when  commanded.  The  fame  difference  feems 
to  fubfift  between  our  Englijh  Imperative,  Be  cone, 
and  thofe  others  of,  Go,  or  Be  coinO.  The  firft 
(if  we  pleafe)  may  be  ftilcd  the  Imperative  of  the  Per-^ 
fe£ium^  as  calling  in  the  very  inftant  for  the  complc* 
tion  of  our  Commands :  the  others  may  be  ftiled  Im* 
peratrvti  of  the  Future^  as  allowing  a  reafonable  tim^ 
to  begin  firft,  and  finiih  afterward* 

It  is  thus  Apolloniui^  in  the  Chapter  firft  cited,  dif- 
tinguiflies  between  cxotirliTca  t«c  dfATreXag,  Go  to 
^h'i^f^g  the  Hnesy  and  ffxa^arw  roig  i^Trix^i  Get 
the  rmei  dug.    The  firft  is  fpoken  (as  he  calls  it)  iU 

%fot^iroL9'i}f^ 
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It  is  from  this  connection  of  Futurity  CVIfT, 
with  Commands,  that  the  Future  Indica* 
the  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  Imperative^ 
and  that  to  fay  to  any  one.  You  shali, 
DO  TH15,  has  often  the  fame  force  with 
the  Imperative,  Do  this.  So  in  th© 
Decalogue — Thou   shalt   not    kih 

•^THOy     SHALT     ^QT     BEAR     FALSE 

WJTNES3 


voc^xrottriVi  by  way  of  Extenjioriy  or  allowance  of  Tirm 
for  the  work ;  the  fecond,  lU  ^MmXil(ac\Vi  with  a 
view  to  immediate  Completion.  Ahd  in  another  place, 
pcplaining  the  diffcreiice  between  the  lime  Tenfcs, 
ZxaV7i  apd  ZnaJ/ov,  he  feys  of  the  lafti  i  f^mv  t J 
fin  yiVQid'^voy  v^pcroc^cuy  aXA^  3^  rp  yiviui^oy  i^ 
va^ecrda-i^  dirayo^iiny  that  if  not  only  commands fome'^ 
things  which  has  not  been  yet  done^  but  forbids  alfothat^ 
which  is  now  doing  in  an  Extenfton^  thaf  is  to  fay,  in  a 
flow  and  lengthened  pro^refs.  Hence,  if  a  man  ha§ 
been  a  long  while  writing,  and  we  are  willing  to  haften 
him,  it  would  be  wrong  to  fay  in  Greek,  FPA*E, 
White  (for  that  he  is  new,  aind  has  b^en  long  doing) 
but  rP  A  YON,  Get  youR  writiijg  donb;  m^jjle 
NO  DELAYS.  See  JpolL  \t.  IIJ.  €•  24*  See  alfq 
Macrobius  deDijf,  Verb.  Grae.  (^  Lat.  p.  6S0.  ^dit^ 
KfiriQr,  Latini  non  a/iimayerunt^  icc^ 
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C.VIIL  WITNESS  —  which  denote  (we  know) 
the  flrideft  and  mod  authoritative  Com^ 
mands. 

As  to  the  Potential  Mode,  it  is 
diiHnguiflied  from  all  the  reft,  by  its 
fubordinate  ox  fubjunStive  Nature.  It  is 
alfo  farther  diftinguifhed  from  xkizRequi^ 
fitme  and  Interrogatrvej  by  implying  a 
kind  of  feeble  and  weak  Ajfertion^  and  fo 
becoming  in  fome  degree  fufceptible  of 
Truth  and  Fahhood-  Thus,  if  it  be  faid 
potentially,  T^bis  may  bcj  or,  This  might 
have  beetle  we  may  remark  without  ab- 
furdity,  //  is  true^  or  //  isjalfe.  But  if  it 
be' faid.  Do  this^  meaning.  Fly  to  Hea^ 
"verif  or.  Can  this  be  done?  meaning,  to 
fquare  the  Circle,  we  cannot  fay  in  either 
cafe,  it  is  true  or  it  is  falfe,  though  the 
Command  and  the  Qucftion  are  about 
things  impoflible*  Yet  ftill  the  Po^ 
tential  does  not  afpire  to  the  Indica- 
tive, becaufc  it  implies  but  a  dubious 
and  conjeSlural  Aflertion,  whereas  that 
§  of 
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of  the  Indicative  is  abfolute,  and  without  C.VIIL 
refcrve,  ^--v-*-* 

This  therefore  (the  Indicative  I 
mean)  is  the  Mode,  which,  as  in  all 
Grammars  it  is  the  firft  in  order,  fo  is 
tni^  firft  both  in  dignity  and  ufe.  It 
is  this,  which  publifhes  our  fublimeft 
perceptions;  which  exhibits  the  Soul 
in  her  pureft  Energies,  fuperior  to  the 
Imperfeftion  of  defires  and  wants;  which 
includes  the  whole  of  Time^  and  its  mi- 
nuteft  diftindtions ;  which,  in  its  various  . 
Paji  Tcnfes,  is  employed  by  Hiftory,  to 
preferve  to  us  the  Remembrance  of  for- 
mer Events ;  in  its  Futures  is  ufed  by 
Prophecy,  or  (in  defiiult  of  this)  by  wife 
Forefight,  to  inilrud  and  forewarn  us,  as 
to  that  which  is  coming;  but  above  all 
in  its  Prefent  Tenfe  ferves  Philofophy 
and  the  Sciences,  by  juft  Demonftra- 
tions  to  cftablifh  mceffary  Truth ;  that 
Truth,  which  from  its  nature  onfy  ex^ 
ijis  in  the  Prefent  i  which  knows  no  difr 

tinAions 
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G.VIII.  tinftions   cither  of  Pafl  or  of  Future, 
^■^C^   but  is  every  where  and  always  invariably 
one  {&). 

Through 


[h)  See  the  quotation,  Note  (c)  Chapter  the  Sixth. 
Cum  enim  dicimusj  Deus  £ST>  non  cum  dicimus  nunc 
ejfe^jedy  &c. 

Boethlus^  author  of  the  fentiment  there  quoted,  was 
by  birth  a  Roman  of  the  firft  quality ;  by  religion,  a 
Chriftian ;  and  by  philofophy,  a  Platonic  and  Peripa- 
tetic ;  which  two  Seds,  as  they  fprang  from  the  (ame 
Source,  were  in  the  latter  ages  of  antiquity  commonly 
adopted  by  the  fame  Perfons,  fuch  as  Themijliusy  Por* 
phyryy  lamhlichusy  Ammonius^  and  others.  There  were 
no  Sefts  of  Philofophy,  that  lay  greater  Strefs  on  the 
diftinflion  between  things  exifting  in  Time  and  not  in 
Ttme^  than  the  two  above-mehtioned.  The  Dodrine 
of  the  Peripatetics  on  this  Subje£l  (fince  it  is  thefe  that 
Boethius  here  follows)  may  be  partly  underftood  from 
the  following  Sketch. 

"  The  thikgs,  that  exist  in  Time,  arc  thofe 
**  whofe  Exijlence  Time  can  meafure.  But  if  their 
"  Exiftence  may  be  meafured  by  Time,  then  there 
^  may  be  aflumed  a  Time  greater  than  die  Exiftence 
<<  of  any  one  of  them,  as  there  may  be  aflumed  a 
^  number  greater  than  the  greatcft  multitude,  that  is 

^  capable 
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Through  all  the  above  Modes,  with  G.VlIL 
their  refpedive  Tenfes,  the  Verb  being 

colli 


*^  capable  of  beirig  ntimbered.  And  hence  it  is  that 
*•  things  temperory  have  their  Exiftence,  as  it  were  //- 
<<  noted  by  Time ;  that  they  are  confined  within  it^  atf 
^^  within  fome  bound  \  and  that  in  fome  degree  or 
^  other  they  allfubmit  to  its  ptnver^  according  to  thofe 
**  common  Phrafcs,  that  TiaU  is  d  dejlroyer^  that 
**  things  decay  tbr$ugh  Time  j  that  men  forget  in  Time^ 
**  and  hfi  their  abilities^  and  fcldom  that  they  improve^ 
**  or  grow  young,  or  beautiful.  The  truth  indeed  is, 
<*  Ttnu  always  attends  Motion.  Now  the  natural  ef- 
**  fcft  of  Motion  is  to  put  fgmething^  which  now  isi  out 
"  ofthatjiate^  in  which  it  now  is^  and  fo  far  therefore 
^  to  deftroy  that  ftatc. 

*'  The  rererfe  of  all  thii  hdld^  with  triiNCs  that 
•*  EXIST  ETERNALLY.  Thefe  exift  not  in  Timey  bc- 
^  caule  Time  is  fo  far  firom  being  able  W  meafurc  their 
"  Exiftence,  Aat  no  Time  can  be  ajptmedy  which  their 
^  Exifttme  doth  notfurpafs*  To  which  «re  may  add, 
•*  that  thtyfiel  none  of  its  effeSts^  being  no  way  ob- 
^  noxious  either  to  damage  or  dilFohition. 

^  To  inftance  in  examples  of  either  kind  of  Being, 
^  There  are  fuch  things  at  this  infbnt,  as  Stonehenge 
^  and  the  PytaHuds.  It  is  likewifc  true  at  this  inftant, 
^  that  the  Diameter  of  the  fqUfire  is  commenfurabU 
^  wjtb  itsftd$.  What  then  (ball  we  fay  ?  Was  there 
M  « ovv 
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.C.vni.  confidcrcd  as  denoting  an  Attribute, 
1^$  always  reference  to  fonac  ferfop,  or 
Substance.  Thus  if  wc  %,  J^^fiif  qr, 
Gq,  pr  Wbitber  goetb^  or,  Might  have  gone ^ 
wc  muft  add  a  Perfon  or  Subftance,  to 
make  the  Sentence  complctq.  Cicero 
wenty  Caffar  might  have  g(m\  i^hifki^ 
'  goetb  the  Wind?  Go!  Thou  "traitor f  But 
there  is  a  Mode  or  Forrp,  under  whicl^ 
Verbs  foretimes  appear,  whcrji  they  liaye 
i^  reference  at  all  to  Perfoaa  or  8ub- 
ftanccs.   For  example — X<^  eat  is  fleajant\ 


^  ever  a  Time)  when  it  was  mt  incmmenfuralfU^  a$. 
<<  it  is  certsua  there  was  a  Time,  when  there  was  no 
^  Stouehengf)  oc  Pyramids  ?  or  kit  daify  growing kfs 
<<  incomminfuraUe^  as  we  ^TQ  affiircxi  of  Deca3rs  in  both 
<*  thofe  m^y  Struflures  ?"  From  th^  unchangeable 
Truths,  we  may  pais  ^o  tb^ir  Place,  or  Region ;  to  the 
unceafingli^teUedipn  of  the;  univei^  Mind,  evec  per« 
fedt,  ever  full,  knowing  no  remlffions,  languors,  i!^c. 
See  Nat.  Auf:.  L.  IV.  c.  i^^Metaph.  L.  XIV.  c  6,7, 
8, 9, 10.  Edit.  Du  Val.  and  VoL  I.  p,  262.  Note  \\L 
The  following  Paflage  may  defervc  Attention. 

Tw   >«(  Nov  «  fA,h  yoM  vif^fitft,  ^  f^  foUar  o  ^  ij  «flfif|ft  j 
tott,     okKa  ^  Iirro;  lurrm   rihtc^f  etv  /««  «7(|o^;   ivrS  ff   £  tafk 

«iif  oil  j  tr&nm,  ^  j  Sjua.     Max»  Tjr.  PiiL  XVII.  p.  »ox. 
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ht  tofaji  is  ioifoie/bme.  Here  the  Verbs,  2l? 
iat^  and,  To  fa/l,  ftand  atone  by  them- 
felves,  nor  is  it  requifite  or  even  pra(9ica- 
ble  to  prefix  a  Peribn  or  Subftance*  Hence 
the  Latin  and  modern  Grammarians  have 
called  Verbs  under  this  Mode,  from  this 
riieif  indefinite  nature,  Infinitives. 
SanBim  has  given  thtm  the  natne  of  IM^ 
peffonats^  and  the  Greeks  that  of 'ATra^gp* 
^xra^  from  the  fame  reafon  of  their  rwt 
^covering  either  Perfon  or  Nvanber. 

These  iNtiNiTtVEsgofarthen  They 
hot  only  layafide  the  charaffeer  oiAttrihu^ 
lives,  but  they  alfo  aflume  that  otSuhJlan-^ 
tives,  and  as  fuch  themfblves  become  dif*- 
tinguiflicd  with  their  fcventl  Attributes^ 
Thus  in  the  infknce  ^bove,  Pleafant  is  the 
Attribute,  attending  the  Infinitive,  7i 
Eat  I  Wbolefome  the  attribute  attending  the 
Infinitive,  T!o  Faji:  Examples  in  Grab 
and  Laiin  of  like  kind  are  innumerable^ 

Dulee  &  decorum-  eft  pro  fattta  MORI* 
Scire  tuum  nihil  ej}-^ 

Ma  •Ou 
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The  Stoics  in  their  granunatical  inqui- 
ries had  this  Infinitive  in  fuch  cftcem,  that 

they 

(i)  It  is  from  the  iNFiHlTif  B  Aus  participatbg 
the  nature  of  a  Noun  or  Subftantive,  that  the  beft 
Grammarians  have  called  it  fometimes  ^OvojiAa  f%\»,%'- 
Tix0y> A  VERBAL  Noun  ;  fometimes''Oi'0|CAft  pV/A^rof^ 
THE  Verb's  Noun.  The  Reafon  of  this  Appella- 
tion is  in  Gretk  more  evident,  from  its  taking  the  pre- 
polidve  Article  before  it  in  all  cafes  \  to  y^dfupf  tS 
yfifn¥,  Tw  y^dfup.  The  fam«  conftruftion  is  not 
unknown  in  EngUJh. 

Thus  Spencer^ 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lakcy 
Could  fave  the  Son  ^  Thetis  from  to  die — 

ivo  tS  banXp.  In  like  manner  we  fay,  He  did  it,  to 
he  rich^  where  we  muft  fupply  by  an  EHipfis  die  Prc- 
pofition,  For.     He  did  ityfor  to  be  ricbj  the  <ame  as  if 

we  had  (aid,  He  did  it  for  gain ?vfxa  tJ  xs'?ntriTkp 

iVixa  t3  >uf  A»c-— ^in  French^  pour  s*enricher.  Even 
when  we  fpeak  fuch  Sentences^  as  the  following,  / 
choofe  TO  PHILOSOPHIZE,  rather  than  to  be  rich, 
TO  fiXo^ofuy  (iiXfifAai^  li^rif  ro  vAffrm,  the  Infini* 
tives  are  in  nature  as  much  Accufatives,  as  if  we  were 
to  fay,  lehoofe  philosophy  rather  than  Riches,  t^V 
-4-  f»Af 
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they  held  this  alone  to  be  the  genuine  C.VIII. 
'  PHMA  or  Verb,  a  name,  which  they  de-  ^^^^ 
nied  to  all  the  other  Modes.  Their  rea- 
foning  was>  they  confidered  the  true  ver- 
bal charafter  to  be  contained  ^/«r//«f  and 
unmixed  in  the  Infinitive  only.  Thus  the 
Infinitives,  Wt^martiv^  Ambulare^  To  n»alk^ 
mtzn Jimply  that  energy,  and  nothing  more. 
The  other  Modes,  befides  expreffing  this 
txitx^yfuperadd  certain  jiffeSliom,  which 
refped:  peribns  and  circumftances.  Thus 
Ambulo  and  Ambula  niean  not  fimply  To 
noalk^  but  mean,  I'walky  and,  JValk  Thou. 
M  3  And 


f  lAorof /i»y  j3tfAoj(4«i,  iin^  rov  9X8x0 v.  Thus  t6o 
Prifcian^  fpeaking  oi  Infinitives — CuRRERE  enim  eji 

CURSUS;  ^  SCRIBERE,  SCRXPTURA;  ^  LeCERB, 

Lectio,  Itaquefrequintir  tf  Nominibus  adjunguntury 
t!f  aliis  cafualibuSy  more  Nominum  j  ut  Perjiusy 

Sed  fulcrum  efi  digito  monftrariy  fsT  dicier ^  bic  ejt. 

And  foon  after— Gs/ot  enim  dice,  Bonum  est  li- 
GERE)  nihil  aUudJignificoy  nifi^  Bona  est  lectio. 
L.  XVni,p.ii30.  Set  zlk  jfyoU.  LA.  c,  S.  Gaza 
Gram.  L.  IV.  To  ii  dvafifAfaro¥,  o¥9[Aei  in  pi^ft* 
TOf  x.  f.  X« 
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QyiH%  And  fe^nca  tbef  ai«  aH  of  them  rciblvabl« 
^^^^^  iD«9  /i^<  I^fimive^  ^s  their  Frototype^  to* 
gcther  ^i^fam^Jinteme  or  wordy  eicftref^ 
fiv^  of  fieir  pr^er  Ch^raffer»  jimdiuhM 
I  waik  1  thi$  is,  Indico  me  ambulart^  J  de^ 
cjare  myfelftQ  iMlk^  Ambuky  Walk  T^haui 
that  \^x  Jnipera  u  ambukkret  I  command  tbet 
H  wa^k  i  an4  fo  with  the  Modes  of  every 
^h^r  fpecie$.  Tak^  a»wa^  ther^>ce  the 
j{fferiion^  the*  Command^  or  whatever  elft^ 
giv^si  a^Ckar4ifier  to  any  one  of .  thefo 
Mode^^  and  theire  remains  nothing  more 
than  THR  MEEE  IwFiNiTivE,  which  (aa 
Frisian  fays)  Jtgn^c^  ipfam  rm^  (luam 
continet  Verbum  (>J). 


ffAvav  dwQ  rivog  x.  r.  X.  See  alfo  (?/7Z^  in  the  note 
before.  I^kar  a  ChrtftruSHone  ^uoque  Vim  rei  Ver- 
boninx  (id  £/?,  ^cminis^  fuodjignijlcaf  ipfam  retn)  A^-? 
^ere  iNFiNiTlvuiyi  pojfumui  digriofcere\  res  intern  it\ 
Peribnas  diftribou  y2?fiV  aUos  verbi  motiis. — haftt 
omiies  modi  in  btOtCy  id  efi^  lofioittYMimy  tranfumtmtu 
/?«^  r«(blYiiatur|  Prifc.  I^  XV UL  p.  ii^u  Fcon). 
(hefe  Principlea  JptUomha  cdls  the  Infiuitive  '?^# 
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Th«  application  of  this  Infihitjve  fe  C.VIII. 
fottiewhat  fingukf .  It  natuYdly  codkjcei 
^WfK  all  thofe  Vei-bs,  that  deiiote  ahy 
fmtknce,  t>efin,  df  FoHthn  of  the  Soul, 
but  hdt  readily  with  others,  "thus  it  is 
fenfe  as  well  ad  fyntax>  to  fay  ^ixofidu  ^v, 
Cupio  vivere,  1  defire  to  lroe\  but  not  to 
%  'fetr^/^d  ^p,  Edo  vivefe^  ot  even  in 
Englt/h^  t  edt  to  live,  unlefs  by  ah  El- 
lipfis,  \r^tzA  ci  I  eat  for  to  Kve  I  as  we 
fey  %mto^  -ti  ^,  or  pour  vht^e.  The  rda- 
ibii  is,  that  thdtlgh  different  ASlions  liiay 
unite  in  the  fame  Subjd^^  and  thfertfore 
bfe  coupled  togefther  (as  when  we  fay,  J?^ 
ibdlked  (tnd  difcourfed)  yet  the  Actions 
nbtwithftanding  reffiairt  feparate  iiid  dif- 
tind.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  refpedt  to 
Volitions,  and  Anions.  Here  the  coalcf- 
cenee  is  often  fo  intimate,  that  the  Voli^ 
tion  is  unintelligible,  till  the  ASHm  be 
expftifti  Cupio,  Folo,  Defdero^I  dejre^ 
lam  willing,  I  want^^WhsLt  ? — The  fen- 
tences,  we  fee,  are  de^edlive  and  imper- 

M  4  fca^ 
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C.VIIL  fed.  Wc  muft  help  them  then  by  Infi-, 
,  nithe^  which  cxprefs  the  proper  Aidians 
tp  which  they  tend.  Cupo  legere^  Volo 
.dlfccre^  De/idero  'viderCf  I  defire  to  r^ady  I 
am  willing  to  live,  I  nvanf  to  fee.  Thus; 
is  the  whole  rendered  complete,  as  ^vejl 
in  fentiment,  as  i}i  fjrntax  (/). 

And  fo  much  for  Modes,  and  their 
feveral  Species.  We  arc  to  attempt  to 
denominate  than  according  to  thcif  mpft 
eminent  charadlers,  it  may  be  done  in  the 
fpUowing  manner.  As  every  pcceflfary 
truth,  and  every  demonftr^tiyc  fyllogifin 
(which  laft  is  no  more  tjian  a  cpmbinar 
tion  of  fuch  truths)  muft  always  be  ex- 
preft  under  pofitive  aflcftions,  and  as  po- 

fitive 

(/)  Prifcian  calk  thefc  Verbs,  which  naturally  pre- 
cede Infinitives,  Firba  Foluntativa ;  they  are  called 
iri  drift  II^Q^ei^fTtxa.  See  L.  XVIIL  1129.  ^^ 
more  particularly  fee  j^«i7(9;!7/i/j,  L.IU.  c.  13.  where 
this  whole  <Io£trine  is  explained  witl>  great  Accuracy, 
^e  alfo  Macrcbius  dt  Diff.  Ferb.  Gn  tf  Lat.  p.  685, 
JUFar. 

rr^ic  omni  £wm(iiAfa,r^ii  (uicunqui  Virb^  &c« 
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fitive  ailertions  only  belong  to  the  InJi^  C.VIIL 
cative,  we  may  denominate  it  for  that  rea-  ^-^-v-*v 
(on  the  Mope  of  Sciencp  {m).  Agaiijj 
as  the  Potential  is  only  converiant  about 
Contingents^  of  which  we  cannot  fay  witU 
certainty  that  they  will  happen  or  not,  wc 
may  call  this  Mode,  the  Mope  of  Coj^^ 
JECTURE.  Again,  as  thofe  that  are  ig- 
norapt  an4  would  be  informed,  niuft  afk 
of  thofp  that  already  know,  this  being  the 
natural  way  of  becoming  Prvficients  i 
}ience  we  may  call  the  Interrogative,  tkr 
Mop?  op  Proficiency, 

Jnter  eunSla  leges,  &  rERCCMTABSRt 

Joilos, 
^u4  ratione  queas  traducere  leMter  avum^ 
Sfuidfuri  tran^uillet^  &c,  HoR* 

Farther  ftill,  as  the  higheft  and  moft  ex* 
Calient  ufc  of  the  Requi/itive  Mode  is  le«!- 

giilativc 


{m)  Ob  nobiUtatem  praivit  Indxcativus,  foluf 
Modus  Optus  Scientiisy  folus  Pater  P^iritathf  Seal? 
dc  Cau£  L.  Lat.  c.  116^ 
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C.VlII.  gillativc  comftiand^  Vre  i»ay  itilc  it  .for 
this  fcaJbn  the  Mode  op  Legisla* 
YfffeE*  ^J  Dfvds  dieunto  cafii^  lays  (?/- 
r^r^  In  fhc  charaAei'  of  k  ttoman  laww 
givdir  I  JS^  //  therefore  enoBed,  6y  tht  laws 
6i  England  I  and  in  the  iamc  Af^dSf  fpeak 
the  laws  of  every  other  nation.  It  is  d^o 
in  this  Mode  that  the  geometrician,  with 
ffet  iutbbrify  of"  a  legiflator,  orders  hnes^ 
to  be  bifeflcd,  and  circles'  defcribed,  as^ 
preparatives  to  that  fcicnce,  Which  he  is 
about  to  eUablifh, 

:  ThrrE  are  other /uppofed^Lffe^ienSjof 
Verbs,  fuch  as  Number  and  Perfofi^  But 
thefe  furely^  cannot  be  called  a  part  of 
their  cffence,  nor  indeed  arc  they  the 
effcnce  of  any  other  Attribute,  being  ia 
fka  the  prbperfies,  not  of  Attributes,  but 
of  Subftances.  The  moft  that  caa  be 
faid,  is,  that  Verbs  in  the  more  elegant 
languages  are  provided  with  certain  ter- 
minations, which  refpedt  the  Number  and 
Perfqh  of  every  Subjiantive^  that  we  may 

knov(r 
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jcnpw  with  more  prcciiion,  in  a  complex  C.VIIL 
kntcncc,  each  particular  fubffaince,  with 
its  attendant  verbal  Attributes*  The  iame 
may  be  iaid  of  SeXp  with  refpe<5t  to  Ad* 
joftives.  They  have  tertoinations  which 
vary,  as  they  refpcd  Beings  male  or  fe* 
male>  tho'  Subjiancts  paft  difpute  are  alona 
fufceptible  of  fex  [n).  We  therefore  pais 
over  thefe  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind, 

as 


(»}  It  is  ibmewhat  exUraordiiuiry,  tbat  (b  acute  uA 
rational  a  Grammarian  as  Sun^ius^  {booU  juftly  d^ay 
G^mkrsy  OS  the  difiindHon  of  Sex  to  At^SiveSy  and 
yet  make  Pirfons  appertain,  uot  to  iu^fiantiv^sy  bvrt 
to  Ftrbip  His  coramentator  jPgriabonius  is  oiucb  niorfr 
confiftent,  ^o  fays — Jt  vifo  Jf  nm  re£l}  confidenf^ 
ipfis  Nominibus  i^  Prondtmnibus  vel  maxima  imi  unisi 
ineft  iffa  Ptrjona)  V  Ferba  fi  habint  in  Perjmarum 
ratione  ad  Nomna  plane  fuuti  Adje^iva  in  ratiom  Gc^ 
mrurn  ad  Subftantiva^  quibusfoHs  autor  (San^us  fcil. 
L.  I.  c.  7.)  ^  ^^^^  Genus  adfcribiiy  exclujis  A^e/fivis. 
Sand  Minerv*  L«L  c.ia.  There  is  indeed  an  ex- 
2&  Analogy  between  the  Accidents  of  Sex  and  Per^ 
Jon,  There  are  but  two  SexeSy  that  is  to  fey,  the  Male 
and  the  Female ;  and  but  two  Perfons  (or  Charafters 
ellential  to  difcourfe)  tbat  is  to  fay,  the  Speaker,  and 
&e  Party  addrefled.  The  third  Sex  and  third  Perfon 
^e  improperly  fo  called,  being  in  h£X  t>ut  Negations 
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C.VIIL  as  being  rather  among  the  elegancies, 
than  the  effentials  {o)  of  language,  which 
e/Ientials  are  the  fubjed:  of  our  prefent 
inquiry*  The  principal  of  thcfe  now  re- 
inainii)gisTHE  Difference  of  Verbs, 
AS  to  their  several  Species,  which 
we  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  following 
manner. 


(d)  Whoever  would  fee  more  upon  a  fubjeft  of  im- 
portance, referred  to  in  many  parts  of  this  treatife,and 
particularly  in  note  (b)  of  this  chapter,  may  confult 
Letters  concerning  Mind^  an  OGtzvo  Volume  pubiilbed 
1750,  the  Author  Mr.  John  Petvin^  Vicar  of  Ilfmgton 
in  Devon,  a  perfon  who,  though  from  his  retired  fitua- 
tion  little  known,  was  deeply  (killed  in  the  Philofophy 
bodi  of  the  Antients  and  Modems,  and,  more  than 
this,  was  valued  by  aU  that  knew  him  for  his  virtue 
4nd  worths 


C  H  A  ?• 
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CHAP.       IX. 

Concerning  the  Species  of  Verbs ^  and  their 
other  remaining  Properties. 

ALL  Verbs,  that  arc  ftriaiy  fo  called,  Ch. IX. 
denote  {a)  Energies.  Now  as  all  ^'-"^^**' 
Energies  are  AttriSutes,xhcyhzve  reference 
of  courfe  to  certain  energizing  Subjiances. 
Thus  it  is  impoffible  there  (hould  be  fuch 
Energies,  as  To  love^  tojly,  to  tvoundj  &c. 
if  there  were  not  fuch  being?  as  Men, 
Birds,  Swords,  &c.  Farther,  every  Ener- 
gy doth  not  only  require  an  Energizer, 
but  is  neceflarily  converfant  about  fom« 
SubjeSl.  For  example,  if  we  fay,  Brutus 
kves-^w^  muft  needs  fupply — ^loves  Cato, 

CaJJius^ 


{a)  We  ufc  this  word  Enkrcy,  rather  than  M§^ 
tioTij  from  its  more  comprehendve  meaning;  it  being 
a  fort  of  Genus,  which  includes  within  it  both  Motion 
and  its  Privation.    See  before,  p.  94,  ^5. 
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Ch.  IX.  CaJJiuS^  Portidf  or  fome  one.  The  Sioord 
wounds — 1.  e*  wounds  HeStor^  Sarpedofif 
Priam,  or  fomc  one*  And  thus  is  it,  that 
every  Energy  is  neceflarily  fituate  between 
two  Subftantivc^,  an  Encrgizer  which  is 
aBhe,  and  a  Subjed  which  is  pajfive. 
Hence  then,  if  the  Energizer  lead  the 
fentence,  the  Energy  follows  its  charac- 
ter, and  becomes  what  we  call  a  Verb 
ACTiVE--^Thtta  we  fay  Brutus  amatf 
Brutus  loves^  On  the  contrary,  if  the  paf- 
five  Subjedt  be  principal,  it  follows  the 
cbaradter  of  this  too,  and  then  becomes 
what  we  call  a  Verb  PAstivs,— Thus 
we  fay,  Portia  amatur,  Portia  is  kved^ 
It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  fame  Road 
between  the  fummit  and  foot  of  the  fame 
mountain,  with  refpe<5):  to  the  funmiit  is 
Afcent,  with  refpe^a  to  the  foot  is  Defient^ 
Since  then  every  Energy  refpedts  an  Ener- 
gizer or  a  paffive  Subjedt^  hence  the 
Reafon  why  every  Verb,  whether  adive 
or  paffive,  has  in  language  a  neceilkry 

reference 
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reference  to  foine  ^ojun  for  i^s  Nomhathf  CH.  IX. 
Cafe  {b).  ^-vw 

ByT  to prpc^  ftUl  farther  frpn^  what 
has  been  ^lrea4y  ohferve4.  Brufvs  Iqv^d 
^(?r/w.«— Here  ^rutus  is  the  En^r^i^ej  ; 
/?W^  the  J^ner^y ;  an4  Portia^  the  ^a^*^ 
y^£?.  But  it  m4^^t  have  l?een,  Brutus 
loved  Cato^  or  Cajpus,  or  the  l?e?/tttf;2  jR^- 
/«A/Af  I  for  the  Energy  is  referable  to 
Subjects  infinite.  Np^  amon^  thefe  inft^  . 
nite  SuJ>jedts,,wbcn  th^t  happen^  to  occur, 
which  is  th?  E^ijergizer  ^Ifo,  as  whea.  wie 
fay  Brutus  1qvc4  bmjelf^  flew  himf^f  &c. 
in  (iich  Cafe  /i&^  Energy  hath  to  the  fame 
being  ix  i/w^/?  Relation^  both  active  and 
paffive.     And  this  it  is  which  gave  rife 

among 


(4)  The  dofarine  of  Xmpcrfon^  Verbs  has  been 
juftly  reje<aed  by  the  beft  Grammarians,  both  antient 
and  modern.  See  Sajt^-  Mirif  Xs.  L  c.  i%.  L.  III. 
c.  I.  Ij.  IV.  <;.  ^.  Prtfdanf  L.  XVIII.  p.  11 34. 
i^i?.  If.  III.  Tub,  %.  Iq  which  plage$  the  reader 
vnU  kp  a  proper  Nominative  fupplied  to  ail  Verbs  of 
this  fuppofed  Character. 
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Ch.  IX*  among  the  Greeks  to  that  fpecics  of  Verbs^ 
^T'~~'  called  Verbs  middle  (r),  and  fuch  was 
their  true  and  original  ufe,  however  io 
maftv  inftances  they  may  have  fince  hap- 
pened to  deviate.  In  other  languages 
the  Verb  ftill  retains  its  adtive  Form,  and 
the  paffive  Subjeft  ffe  or  himfelf)  is  ex- 
prefled  like  other  accufatives. 

Again,  in  fome  Verbs  it  happens  that 
the  Energy  always  keeps  within  the  Eaer- 
gizer,  and  never  pajfes  out  to  any  foreign 
extraneous  Subject.  Thus  when  we  fay, 
Cafar  walketh^  Cafarjittetb;  it  is  impofli- 

ble 


(r)  T^  yoi^  x»\HfA,tp»  fAiviTnrog  x^/**''*  •^' 
¥i(A'jr}ua'iy  dtfiii^ctro  iytfytTiKiii  1^  v^OiiTftxii;  f^ct" 
ScVfw;.  The  r^rbsy  called  Ferbs  mlddUy  adfnlt  a  O- 
bicidence  of  the  a£iive  and  pajjrue  Character.  Apollon* 
L.  III.  c.  7.  He  that  would  fee  this  jvholc  DoSrine 
concerning  the  power  of  the  middle  verb  ex- 
plained and  confirmed  with  great  Ingenuity  and  Learn- 
ing, may  cbnfult  a  fmall  Treatife  of  that  able  Critic 
Kujlexy  entitled,  De  vero  XJfu  Verborum  Mediorum. 
A  neat  edition  of  this  fcarce  piece  has  been  lately 
publiflied. 
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ble  the  Energy  Jhould pafs  out  (as  in  the  Ch.IX. 
cafe  of  thofe  Verbs  called  by  the  Gram*  '-'^'-^ 
marians  Verbs  transitive)  becaufe 
both  the  Energizer  and  the  PaJJive  Sub^ 
J€£i  are  united  in  the  fame  Per/on.  For 
what  is  the  caufe  of  this  walking  or  fit- 
fing  ? — It  is  the  JVill  and  Fital  Powers 
belonging  to  Ca/ar.  And  what  is  the 
Subje<^,  made  fo  to  move  or  to  fit  ? — ^ 
It  is  the  Body  zndLimh  belonging  alfo  to 
the  fame  Cafar.  It  is  this  then  forms  that 
fpecies  of  Verbs,  which  grammarians  have 
thought  fit  to  call  Verbs  neuter,  as  if 
indeed  they  were  void  both  of  ASiion  and 
Pajpon^yfhtn  perhaps  (like  Verbs  middle) 
they  may  be  rather  faid  to  imply  both.  Not 
however  to  difpute  about  names,  as  thefe 
Neuters  in  their  Energizer  always  difcover 
their  paJJive  SubjeSi   (c),  which   other 

Verbs 


[c)  Thif  Charafter  of  Neuters  the  Greeks  very 
happily  exprefs  by  the  Terms,  'AuTo^-adfja  and  *I<^*©- 
TaSria,  which  Prifcian  renders,  qua  ex  Je  infelpfafit 
intrinfecus  Paffio.  L,  VIII.  790.  Confentii  Ars  apud 
Putfch.  p.  2051. 

N  It 
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Ch;  IX.  Verbs  cannot,  their  paffive  Subjeds  being 
infinite ;  hence  the  reafon  why  it  is  as  fu- 
pcrfluous  in  thefc  Neuters  to  have  the 
SubjeS  exprefled,  as  in  other  Verbs  it  is 
neceflary,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  And 
thus  it  is  that  we  are  taught  in  common 

grammars 


It  may  b^  here  obfervcd,  that  even  thofe-Verbs» 
called  w/^/W,  can  upon  occafion  lay  afide  their  trans- 
itive chara<^er  ^  that  is  to  fay,  can  drop  their  fubfe- 
quent  Accufative^  and  ajfume  the  Form  of  Neuters^  (b 
as  to  {land  by  themfelves.  This  happens,  when  the 
Difcourfe  refpe<Ets  the  mere  Energy  or  Affe^kn  only, 
and  has  no  regard  to  the  Suhje6l>  be  it  this  thing  or 
that.  Thus  we  fay,  i%  o7ii¥  dpayivia^xuw  Stoc, 
This  Man  knnvs  not  bow  to  ready  fpeaking  only  of  the 
Energy,  in  which  we  fuppoie  him  deficient.  Had  the 
Difcour(e  been  upon  the  Subjedb  of  reading,  weniuft 
have  added  them,  tfx  tJity  iifo^ynna^^u^  rei  'O^nf », 
He  knows  not  how  to  read  Hcmer^  or  f^trgil^  or  G- 
4er^i  &c« 

Thus  Horaccy 

J^l  CUPIT  aut  metuIt,  juvat  ilium  fic  domus 

aut  resy 
Vt  lippum  piiia  tabula — ^» 

He  that  desires  or  fears  (not  this  thing  in  parti- 
•eular  nor  that,  but  in  general  he  within  whofe  breaft 

'  thcfe 
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gfaihmars  that  FaSs  ASiive  require  an  Ch.  IX, 
Acct^atroe^  while  Neuters  require  none. 

Of  the  above  fpecics  of  Verbs,  the 
Middle  cannot  be  called  neceflary,  becaufc 
hioft  langiiages  have  done  without  it.' 
The  Species  of  Verbs  therefore  re- 
maining  are  the  Active,  the  Passive 
ind  the  Neuter,  and  thofe  feen:i  cflen- 
tial  to  all  languages  whatever  (^). 

N  i  Therb 


fhefe  afi^£tions  prevail)  Ixjs  the  fame  joy  in  c  Houfe  or 
Eftatiyas  the  Man  with  bad  Eye$  has  in  fine  Figures. 
So  Cafar  in  his  celebrated  Laconic  Epiftle  of,  Veni^ 
ViDi,  Vicii  where  two  Aftivcs  we  fee  follow  orm 
Neuter  in  the  &me  detached  Form^  as  that  Neuter  . 
itfelf.  The  Glory  it  fcems  was  in  the  rapid  Sequel  of 
the  Svents.  Conqueft  came  as  quick)  as  he  could 
come  himfelf)  and  look  about  him.  Whom  he  iaw,  and 
ivhom  he  conquered,  was  not  the  thing,  of  which  he 
boafted.    $9t  Apolh  L»  IIL  Ci  31.  p.  279. 

{d)  The  StoitS,  \xi  their  logical  view  of  Verbsi 
M  makkig  part  in  Propoiitions,  confidered  them  undef 
lh«  finir  MXfmti%  Sorts* 

When 
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Ch.IX.  There  remains  a  remark  or  two  fiir- 
ther,  and  then  we  quit  the  Su))je6t  of 
Verbs.  It  is  true  in  general  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  denote  Attributes  of 

Energy 


When  a  Verb^  co-inciding  with  the  Nominative  (f 
fime  Nouriy  made  without  farther  help  a  pcrfcA  affertive 
Sentence,  as  Swxfariif  -vt^iirKiriiy  Socrates  walietb; 
then  as  the  Verb  in  fuch  cafe  implied  the  Power  of  a 
perfeft  Predicate,  they  called  it  for  that  reafon  K«tu- 
yipfiftia,  aPredicable'y  or  elfe,from  its  readinefs  (ruj54- 
Hkviiv^  to  corincide  with  its  Noun  in  completing  the  Sen^ 
tence^  they  called  it  2u/;A6«/Ura,  a  Co-inciderm 

'  When  a  f^erb  was  able  with  a  Noun  to  form  a  per- 
feft  affertive  Sentence,  yet  could  not  affociate  wfth 
fuch  Noun,  but  under  fome  oblique  Cafe^  as  2«xf  «ru 
^(Tot/AfXfi,  Socratem  pasnitet :  Such  a  Verb,  from  its 
hear  approach  tojuji  Co^incidence^  and  Predication ^  they 
called  Hoi(ctavfji,SotfAOi  or  Ua^o^xotTfiyofniJ^a* 

When  a  Verb,  though  regularly  co-inciding  with  a 
JJoun  in  its  Nominative,^?/// r<^«/r^^  to  complete  the  ^' 

Sentiment,  fome  other  Noun  under  an  oblique  Cafe^  a&< 
nxarwy  f tAfrAiwva,  Plato  lovethDio  (where  without 
DtB  or  fome  other,  the  Verb  bveth  would  reft  indefi- 
>  aite  i) 
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Energy  and  Motion.  But  there  are  feme  Ch.IX, 
which  appear  to  denote  nothing  more, 
than  a  merejimple  AdjeSlive,  joined  to  an 
Aflertion.  Thus  Icoi^u  in  Greeky  and 
Equalletb  in  Englijhj  mean  nothing  more^ 
N  3  than 


nitc :)  Such  Verb)  from  this  Defedl,  they  called  tjrlov 
n  cvfACafActj  er  H  xamyifniAM,  fomeibing  kfs  than  a 
Co^incider^  or  lefs  than  a  PndicaHe, 

Laftly,  when  a  Verb  required  two  Nouns  in  oblique 
Cafes^  to  render  die  Sentiment  complete;  as  when  we 
fey  2ftntf«Tfi  'AAxiSia^tf?  [AiXUiTadit  me  Ft  ta^  or  the 
like :  Such  Verb  they  called  Jt7ov,  or  ixctrlop  rt  traf  a- 
frvfJiQafAAy  or  n  ua^otxotrnyi^niA»yJonutbing  Ufs  tham 
OTk  imperfeSf  Co'tncidify  or  an  imperfeSf  Predicailim 

Thefe  were  the  Appellations  which  they  gave  to 
Verbs,  when  employed  along  with  Nouns  to  the  form- 
ing of  Propofitions.  As  to  the  Name  of  'PHM A,  or 
Verb,  they  denied  it  to  them  all,  giving  it  only  to  the 
Infinitive^  as  we  have  (hewn  already.  Sect  page  164. 
See  alfo  Ammon.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret,  p.  37.  Apollon. 
4e  Syntaxiy  L.  I.  c.  8.  L.  Ilf.  c.  3l,  p.  279.  c.  32. 
p.  295.     Theod.  Gaz.  Grant.  L.  IV, 

From  the  above  Do£trine  ^t  appears,  that  all  Ferbj 
Neuter  are  ZujutSa/Aala  j  Ferbs  A^ive^  r^rlovot  ri  cu^- 
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Ch.  IX.  than  Tco; «?/,  is  equal.     So  jilieo  in  Latif 
is  no  more  than  albusfum. 

'—Campiquf  ingentcs  ojfibus  albent.     Virgi 

The  fame  may  be faid  of  Twneo.  Mom. 
tumety  i.  e.  tumidus  efty  is  tumid.  To  ex- 
prefs  the  Energy  in  thefe  inflances,  we 
muft  have  recourfc  to  the  Inccptives. 

FluSius  uti prima  cctpit  cum  ALBESCERfc 
Vento.  ^  Virg, 


V 


•  Freta  ponti 


Incipiunt  agitata  tumescerb.     Virg, 

There  are  Verbs  ilfo  to  be  foundjj 
•^hich  are  formed  put  of  Nouns^  So  that 
as  in  AbjlraSl  Nouns  (fuch  ^s  Wbitenefs^ 
from  Wbite^  Goodnefs  from  Goo4)  as  alfq 
in  the  Infinitive  Modes  of  Verbs,  the  Attri-- 
butive  is  converted  into  a  ^ubfiantive\  here 
the  Subfiantive  on  the  contrary  is  converted 
ints  an  Attributive.  Such  are  Y^w^iix  from 
v.vjavj  to  a£i  the  part  <^  a  JDog^  or  be  a  Cy-^ 
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nici  ^iXi'7rm^Bt¥  from  <i>lxt7r'n^  to  Philip-^  Ch.  IX. 
pize^  or  favour  Pbtlif ;  Syllaturire  from 
Sylla,  to  meditatt  aSling  the  fame  part  as 
SyllaiKd.  Thus  too  the  wife  and  virtuous 
Empci:our,  by  way  of  counfel  to  himfelf 
— o^a  fi^  i'TTOKoua'oo^^gf  beware  thou  heefi 
not  BEC-«SAR*D ;  OS  though  he  faid,  Be-^ 
ware^  that  by  being  Emperor y  thQu  doji  not 
dwindle  into  a  mere  Cjesar  {e).  In 
like  manner  one  of  our  own  witty  Poets, 

3T£RNH0LD  himfelf  be  OjjT'St'bk}^^ 

|IOLDED« 

And  long  before  him  the  fiicetious  Fuller^ 
fpcaking  of  one  Morgan^  a  fanguinary  Bi- 
fliop  in  the  Reign  of  Qijeen  Mary^  fays 
of  him,  that  he  oy t-bonjier'o  eve% 
pojfNER  himfe^^^^ 

h^T>  fo  much  for  that  Species  of 
Attributes,  called  Verbs  in  th« 
strictest^Sense, 

(;)  Afarc.  Antotutt,  L.  VI.  §  30^ 
•  Church  Hift.  B.  VIII.  p.  21. 

N  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Concerning  thofe  other  Attributives^    * 
Participles  a?id  AdjeBives. 

Ch.  X.  '  I  ^  H  E  nature  of  Verbs  being  under- 
X  flood,  that  of  Participles  is  no 
way  difficult.  Every  complete  Verb  is 
expreflive  of  an  j^////^z^r^;  of  Time  i  and 
of  an  Ajfertion.  Now  if  we  take  away 
the  Ajfertion^  and  thus.deflroy  the  Verbf 
there  will  remain  the  Attribute  and  the 
T'ime^  which  make  the  cffence  of  a  Par- 
ticiple. Thus  take  away  the  Aller- 
tion  from  the  Verb,  r^ocipet,  fFritethy  and 
there  remains  the  Participle,  r^a(pCiiv^lVrit^ 
ingyV7h\ch  (without  tht  Ajfertion  J  denotes 
the  fame  Attribute,  and  the  fame  Time. 
After  the  fame  manner,  by  withdrawing 
the  Ajfertion,  we  difcover  T^i^aq  in^Hy^oc- 
4/6,  r^aip^y  in  r^oij/g;,  for  we  chufe  to  re- 
fer to  the  Greek,  as  being  of  all  languages 
5  the 
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the  moft  complete,  as  well  in  thisrefpefl:,  Ch.  X. 
as  in  others* 

And  fo  much  for  Participles  (^a). 

The 


{a)  The  Latins  are  defe£Uvc  in  this  Article  of  Par- 
riciples.  Their  AfHve  Verbs,  ending  in  or^  (com- 
monly  called  Deponents)  have  Afiive  Participles  of  all 
Times  (fuch  as  Loquensy  Locutusy  Locuturus)  but  none 
of  the  Paffive.  Their  A£Kvcs  ending  in  O,  have  Parti- 
ciples of  the  Prefent  and  Future  (fuch  as  Scribensy  and 
Scripturus)  but  none  of  the  Paft.  On  the  contrary^ 
their  Paffi  ves  have  Participles  of  the  Paft  ( fuch  as  Scrips 
tus)  but  none  of  the  Prefent  or  Future,  unlefs  we  ad- 
mit fuch  as  Scribendus  and  Docendus  for  Futures,  which 
Grammarians  controvert.  The  want  ef  thcfe  Parti- 
ciples they  fupply  by  a  Periphrafis — ^for  yj av//«f  they 
fey,  cumfcripjiffit — for  y^Afifnyoq^  dumfcriblturjiic» 
In  Englijh  we  have  fometimes  recourfe  to  the  feme 
Periphrafis ;  and  fometimes  we  avail  ourfelves  of  the 
feme  Auxiliars,  which  form  our  Modes  and  Tenfes, 

The  Englijh  Grammar  lays  down  a  good  rule  with 
rcfpc<a  to  its  Participles  of  the  Paft,  that  they  all  ter- 
minate in  D,  T,  or  N.  This  Analogy  is  perhaps 
liable  to  as  few  Exceptions,  as  any.  Confidering 
therefore  how  little  Analogy  of  any  kind  we  have 

in 
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Ch.  X.  The  nature  of  Verbs  and  Participles 
^'^"v-*-'  being  undcrftood,  that  of  Adjectives 
becomes  cafy.  A  Verb  implies  (as  wc 
have  laid)  both  an  Attribute,  and  Time, 
and  an  Ajj'ertioni  a  P^r//a//?  only  implies 
%xi  Attribute,  and  Time-,  and  an  Adjec- 
tive only  implies  an  Attribute-,  that  is 
to  iay,  in  other  Words,  an  Adjective 
has  no  AJfertion,  and  only  denotes  Jucb  an 
Attribute,  as  has  not  its  ejfence  either  in 
Motion  or  its  Privation.  Thus  in  general 
the  Attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  and 
relaUon  (fugh  as  many  zndifew,  great  and 

Uttk, 


w^ 


\t^  our  Language,  it  feems  wrong  to  annihilate  the  few 
TrBces,  that  may  be  found.  It  would  be  well  there* 
fore,  if  al^  writers,  who  endeavour  to  be  accuratei 
would  be  cartful  to  avoid  a  corruption,  at  preient  fo 
prevalent^  of  faying,  it  tmas  wrsU^  for,  it  was  writtm\ 
h  wd$  iroiJi,  for,  he  was  driven  \  J  have  ffuettty  for, 
/  have  goney  &c.  in  all  which  inftances  a  Verb  is  ab*^ 
furdly  uled  to  fupply  the  proper  Participle,  witlbout  ^ 
Hec^ty  from  die  want  of  fuch  Wqrd. 
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little^  black  and  ivbite^  goodznd  6aJ,  double^  ch.  X, 
trebky  quadruple^  &c,)  are  all  denoted  by 

ApjECTlVES^ 

It  muft  indeed  be  confcflfed,tbat  fomc-? 
times  even  ttbofe  AttributeS|  which  are 
wholly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  Motion^  af- 
fume  s^n  aiTertion^  and  appear  as  Verbs, 
Of  fuch  we  gave  inftances  before,  in 
filbeOy  tumeo^  Itrd^u,  and  others,  Thefc 
however^  compared  to  the  reft  of  Verbs, 
^re  but  few  in  number,  and  may  be  calK 
cd,  if  thought  proper.  Verbal  AdjeBiveji^ 
It  is  in  like  manner,  that  Participles  in-r 
ienlibly  pafs  too  into  Adje<ftives,  Thus 
fhSus  in  Latin^  and  learned  in  Englijh^ 
lofe  their  power,  as  Participles^  and  meai^ 
^  Perfon  ppflefled  of  an  habitual  Quality. 
Thus  Fir  eloquent  m^ans  nqt  a  wum  no^ 
[peaking^  but  a  man,  nufbo  pojfejjes  the  ba^ 
bit  of /peaking^  whether  he  fpe^  or  no, 
3o  when  we  fay  in  Englijh^  he  is  9  think-- 
ing  Man,  an  underjianding  Man,  we  mean 
pot  g  perfpn,  ^yhof?  mind  is  in  aHual 

l^ner^^ 


L 


-  \ 
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Qu  X.  Energy^  but  whofe  mind  is  enriched  with  a 
^*"^^"^  larger  portion  of  tboje  powers.  It  is  indeed 
lio  wonder,  as  all  Attributives  are  homo- 
geneous, that  at  times  the  feveral  fpecies 
fhould  appear  to  interfere,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them  be  fcarcely  percep- 
tible* Even  in  natural  fpecies,  which 
arc  congenial  and  of  kin,  the  fpecilic 
difference  is  not  always  to  be  difcerned, 
and  in  appearance  at  kaft  they  feem  to 

ran  into  each  other. 

• 

.  We  have  fhcwn  already  (^)  in  the  In- 
ftances  of  ^tXiir^i^Biv,  Syllaturire,  *A^o- 
xec{(ra^u)6i»cu,  and  others,  how  Subjtan^ 
fives  may  be  transformed  into  Verbal  At -^ 
tributives.  We  fliall  now  ftiew,  how 
they  may  be  converted  into  AdjeSlrves. 
When  we  fey  the  party  of  Pompey^  the 
ftile  of  Cicero^  the  philofophy  of  Socratesy 

in 


{h)  Sup.  p.  182, 183. 
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in  thefc  cafes  the  party,  the  ftile,  and  the  ch.  X. 
philofophy  fpofcen  of,  receive  a  ftamp 
and  charadler  from  the  perfons,  whom 
they  refpeft.  Thofe  perfons  therefore 
perform  the  part  of  Attributes,  that  is, 
ftamp  and  characterize  their  refpedive 
Subjects.  .  Hence  then  they  aSlually  pdfs 
into  Attributes^  and  aflume,  as  fuch,  the 
form  of  AdjeSiives.  And  tlius  it  is  wc 
fey,  the  Pompeian  party,  the  Ciceronian 
ftile,  and  the  Socratic  philofophy.  It  is 
in  like  manner  for  a  trumpet  of  l^rafs, 
wc  fay,  a  brazen  Trumpet;. for  a  Crown 
of  Gold,  a  golden  Crown,  &c.  Even  Prono^ 
minal  Subftantives  admit  the  like  muta- 
tion. Thus  inftead  of  ikying,  the  Book 
of  Me,  of  T^bee,  and  of  Mirny  we  fay.  My 
Book,  Thy  Book,  and  His  Book;  inftead 
of  faying  the  Country  of  Us,  of  Ton,  and 
,of  Tbem,  wc  fay.  Our  Country,  Tour 
Country,  and  I'beir  Country,  which 
Words  may  be  called  fo  many  Prmomi" 
nal  AdjeSiives. 


It 
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Ch.  X.  ^T  has  teen  obfehred  already,  and  mu/t 
needs  be  obvioils  to  all,  that  Adje6ti?eSi 
as  itiarking  Attributes,  can  have  nd 
fex  (c).  And  yet  their  having  termina-^ 
tions  Gonformable  to  the  fex,  number^ 
and  cafe  of  their  Subftanfive^  feems^ta 
have  led  grammanaris  into  that  ftrange 
abfurdity  of  rangmg  them  with  NonnSi 
and  feparating  them  from  Verbs,  tho^ 
with  refpedl  to  thefe  they  are  perfeftly 
homogeneous;  With  i*efp?<3:  to  the  others^ 
cjuit©  contrary*  They  are  homogeneoHS 
with  refpedt  to  Verbs,  as  both  forts  de- 
note Attributes  I  they  are  heterogeneous 
with  refpefl:  tg  Nouns,  as  never  properfy 
denoting  Subjiances^  But  of  this  wa  have 
Ipoken  before  {d),. 


Thb       \ 


[c)  Sup.  p.  171. 
(rf)  Sup.  €•  VI.  Note  {ay    See  alio  C.  IIL 
p.  a8,  &c* 
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The  Attributives  hitherto  treated,  Ch*  X* 
that  is  to  fay.  Verbs,  Participles,  ^— v^^ 
apd  Adjectives,  may  be  called  At- 
tributives OF  THE  FIRST  OrDER. 
The  reafon  of  this  name  will  be  better 
underftood,  when  we  have  more  fully 
difcuifcd  Attributives  of  the^  se- 
cond Order,  to  which  we  now  proceed 
in  the  following  chapter^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XL 

Concerning  Attributives  of  the  fecond 
Order. 

Ch.XL      A  S  the  Attributives  hitherto  men- 
^^''^'T^*^  JTa.   tionqd   denote   the  Attributes   of 
Subjiances,  fo  there  is  an  inferior  clafs  of 
them,  which  denote  the  Attributes  only  of 
Attributes. 

To  explain  by  examples  in  either  kind 
—when  we  fay,  Cicero  and  Pliny  were  both 
of  them  iloquent ;  Statius  and  Virgil  both  of 
them  wrote  ^^  in  thefe  inflanccs  the  Attribu- 
tives, eloquent^  and  wrote,  are  immediately 
referable  to  the  fubftantives,  Cicero,  Virgil^ 
&c*  As  therefore  denoting  the  Attri- 
butes of  SuBSTANCEs,wecall  them  At- 
tributives of  the  FIRSTORDER.But 
when  we  fay,  Fliny  was  moderately  eloquent, 
but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent  \  Statius  wrote 
ind^erently^  but  Virgil  wrote  admirabfy ; 

ia 
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in  thefe  inffences,  the  Attributives,  M?-  CkXI* 
deratefyi  J^xceedingfyy  Indifferently^  Ai^ 
mrably^  are  not  reforibk  to  Sukjiandves^ 
but  tp  ^i&^/*  Attributives^  that  ig^  to  the 
word5,  Ehquentf  and  IPr^/^*  As  there^ 
fore  denoting  Attributes  of  Attributes^-w^ 
call  them  Attributives  of  tbe;  as-* 

C«NP  ORDER. 

Grammarians  have  given  them  ^a 
Name  of 'E'Trtf^fjutTaf  Abverbia,  Ab-' 
Verbs*  And  indeed  if  we  take  the  word 
*P^p«,  or,  Ferb,  in  its  moft  comprebenfive 
Sign^catioHf  as  including  not  only  Verbs 
properly  fo  called^  but  alfp  Participjei  and 
Adje&ives  [an  ufagc,  which  may  be  jufti- 
fied  by  the  beA  authoritiea  {a)  ]  wf  ibalt 

find 


,  {a)  Thus  ArtftoiU  inWs  Trcafifi  A  InUrpfetathnti 
in(tances'Avfr^oi»iro(  as  ^  JV^vn,  and  A tu^oc  as  n  f^erb^ 
%o  AnawniuS'^xAroi  riro  to  vHft^aifQiuholff  to  /tftly 
KAAQXi  x;  AtKAIDS  >^'  ?^0  rotoi^TA^'PHIlATA 
Xfyf oifttti  }^  ix  *ONOMATA.  JtarJing  U  this  SigfU^ 
foati^  (d^is  of  4enatii%  tiie  Attobutes^f  $tibftiuic« 
O  and 
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Ch-^XI.  find  the  name,  ETrtfprjfjLu,  or  Ad verb/ to 
be  a  very  juft  appellation,  as  denoting  a 
Part  of  Speech,  the  natural  Ap- 
pendage OF  Verbs.  So  great  is  this 
dependence  in  Grammatical  Syntax,  that 
an  Adverb  can  no  more  fublift  without  its 
Verb^  than  a  Verb  can  fubfift  without  its 
Subjlantive.  It  is  the  fame  here,  as  in 
certain  natural  Subjefts^  Every  Colour 
for  its  exiftence  as  much  requires  a  Su- 
perficies, as  the  Superficies  for  its  exift- 
ence requires  a  folid  Body  {b). 

Among 


and  the  Predicate  in  Propofitions)  the  wordsy  Fair, 
Just,  and  the  like^  an  calUd  Verbs,  and  not  Nouns* 
Jm.  in  libr,  de  Inttrp.  p.  37.  b.  jiriji.  de  InUrp.  L,  L 
c.  I.  See  alfo  of  this  Treatife,  c.  6.  Note  [a)  p.  87. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  Stoics  talked  of  the  Parti- 
ciple. Nam  Participium  connumerantes  Ferbisy 
Participiale  Verbum  vocabant  vel  Casuale. 
Prifciany  L.  L  p.  574* 

(b)  This  notion  0/  ranging  the  Adverb  undir  the 
fame  Genus  with  the  Ferb  (by  calling  theni  both  At- 
tributives) and  of  explaining  it  to  be  the  VerVs  Epithet 
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Among  the  Attributes  of  Subftance  ^re  Ch.XI. 
reckoned  Quantities,  and  Qualities.  Thus 
We  fey,  a  white  Garment^  a  high  Mountain^ 
Now  fome  of  thefe  Quantities  and  Quali-i 
ties  arc  capable  of  Intenfiort,  and  Remif- 
fion.  Thus  we  fay,  a  Garment  e  x  c  t  e  d  - 
INGIY  white  I  a  Mountain  tolerably 
O  2  bigh^ 


tr  Adje£!ive  (by  calling  it  the  Attributive  of  an  Attri-«» 
butive)  is  conformable  to  the  beft  authorities.  Theo^ 
dore  Gaza  defines  an  Adverb,  as  follows — ^cf  oj  Xiyn 
avIwTOir,  xara  fnf^xrof  XtyofAiyov^  D  ivtXtyiiAtPOf 
fifACirt,  ^  oto¥  iwidiroy  fiifxxro^*  j/  Part  of  Speech 
devoid  of  Cafes j  predicated  of  a  Ferb^  or  fubjoined  to  it^ 
and  being  ai  it  were  the  Verbis  JdjeSfive.  L.  IV.  (where 
by  the  way  we  may  obferve,  how  properly  the  Adverb 
is  made  an  Jptotej  fince  its  principal  fometimes  has 
cafes,  as  in  Falde  Sapiens  ^  fometimes  has  ndne^  a$  ia 
Val£  amat.)  Prifcian*s  definition  of  an  Adverb  is  as 
follows— -*AdveRbium  e/t  pars  orationis  indedinabilts^ 
cujus  fignificatio  Verbis  adjicitur.  Hoc  enim  perjicit  Ad^ 
terbium  Verbis  additunij  juodadje^iva  nomina  appella^  . 
tivis  nominibus  adjuntJa;  ut  pnidens  homo*^  prudentef 
ept\  fclix  Vir-^  fyiciter  ^ivit.  L.  XV.  p.  1003.  And 
before,  fpcaking  of  die  StoicSy  he  hy^^Etiam  Ad  V£R« 
BiA  Nominibus  vel  Verbis  connumerabakt,  (^ 
qudft  ADJECTlvA  VfcRBORtJM  n^minabant.  L.  It 
p.  574«    See  alfo  /poll,  dt  SynU  L.^  I.  c.  %.fuhjin% 
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Ch-XI.  high,  or  moderately  higk.  It  is  plain 
tfierefore  that  Intenfion  and  Remiffion  are 
among  the  Attributes  of  luch  Attributes. 
Hence  then  one  copious  Source  of  fecon- 
dary  Attributives,  or  Adverbs,  to  denote 
thefe  two,  that  is,  Intenfion,  and  Remijfion. 
The  Greeks  have, their  ^aupx^-a?^,  fiaX^gc^ 
TFuifVf  '^Kig-ct ;  the  Latins  their  val^i^,  vehe^ 
mentevy  maxim} y  fatis,  mediocriter ;  the 
Englijh  their  greatly^  vafily,  extrerhely, 
fvfficientty^  moderately,  tolerably,  indiffer^ 
ently,  Sec. 

Farther  than  this,  where  there  arc 
different  Intenfions  of  the  fame  Attribute, 
they  may  be  compared  together.  Thus 
if  the  Garment  A  be  exceedingly 
JVbite,  and  the  Garment  B  be  mode- 
rately White,  we  may  fay,  the  Gar^ 
ment  A  is  more  white  than  the  Gar-^ 
ment  B» 

In  thefe  inftances  the  Adverb  More 
not  only  denotes  Intenfion,  but  relative 
Intenfion.    Nay  we  flop  not  here*    We 
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not  only  denote  Intenfion  merely  relative  Ch.XL 
but  relative  Intenfioriy  than  which  there  is 
none  greater.  Thus  we  not  only  fay  the 
Mountain  A  is  more  high  than  the  Moun* 
tain  B,  but  that  it  is  the  most  high  of  all 
Mountains.  Even  Verbs y  properly  fo  called^ 
as  they  admit  Jimple  Intenfions,  fo  they 
admit  alfo  thefe  comparative  ones.    Thus 

in  the  following  Example Fame  he 

LOVKTH  MORE  than  Richesy  but  Virtue  of 
nil  things  he  loveth  most — the  Words 
MORE  and  MOST  denote  the  different 
comparative  Intenfions  of  the  Verbal  At- 
tributive, Loveth. 

And  hence  rfie  rife  of  Comparison, 
and  of  its  different  'Degrees ;  which  can- 
not well  be  more,  than  the  two  Species 
above  mentioned,  one  to  denote  Simple 
Excefsy  and  one  to  denote  Superlative. 
Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  de- 
grees than  thefe,  we  ought  perhaps  to 
introduce  infnitCy  which  is  abfurd.  For 
why  ftop  at  a  limited  Number,  when  in 
all  fubjeds,  fufceptible  of  Intenfion,  the 
'    O  3  inter- 
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intermcciiate  Excefles  are  in  a  manner 
infinite  ?  There  are  infinite  Degrees  of 
more  White,  between  the  frji  Simpk 
White,  and  the  Super  lather  Whitejl ;  the 
iame  may  be  faid  of  more  Great,  tnore 
Strong,  n^ore  Minute,  ^c.  The  Doctrine 
pf  Grammari;  ns  about  three  fuch  De- 
grees, which  they  call  the  Pofitive,  the 
Comparative,  and  the  iSuperlative,  muft 
needs  be  abfurd ;  both  becaufe  in  their 
Pofitive  there  is  'j-  np  Comparifon  at  all, 
and  becaufe  their  Superlative  is  a  Compa-i 
rative,  as  much  as  their  Comparative  it- 
felf.  Examples  to  eviijce  this  may  be 
found  every  where.  Socrates  was  the 
HOST  wi?E  of  all  the  Athenians — Homer 
W<^s  the  MOST  SVBLJME  ofall  Poets, — ! 

f'-'Cadit  et  Ripheus,  jugTissiMUs  unus 
^ifuit  in  Teucrii-^  ^*^S* 

It 


t  ^f  (f^il"  Gradus  Pofitivus)  quoniamferfUius  efi^ 
p  quibufdam  in  numero  Graduum  non  computatur.  Cont 
ff  n^  ^rs  apud  Putlch.  p.  2022. 
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It  muft  be  confeffed  thefe  Compara-  Ch.XI. 
tive$,  as  well  thcJimpUt  as  ihtfuperlativiy 
feem  fometimes  to  part  with  their  re- 
lative Nature,  and  only  retain  their  «r- 
tenfive.  Thus  in  the  Degree,  denoting 
Jimple  Excefs, 

Triftior,  et  lacrymis  oculos  fuffufa  ni- 
tentes.  Virg. 

K\xKic\ox  paulo  eji—"  Hor. 

In  the  Superlative  this  is  more  ufuaL 
Vir  doSliJjimusy  Vir  fortiffimusy  a  moji  learn- 
ed M^-n,  a  moJi  brave  JWiw,— that  is  to  fay, 
not  the  braveji  and  moJi  learned  Man,  that 
ever  exifted,  but  a  Man  poffefling  thofe 
Qualities  in  an  eminent  Degree, 

The  Authors  of  Language  have  con- 
trived a  method  to  retrench  thefe  Compa- 
rative Adverbs,  by  expreffing  their  forc$ 
in  the  Primary  Attributive.  Thus  in- 
ftead  of  More  fair,  they  fay  F  a  i  R  e  r  }  in- 
ftead  oiMofifair,  Fairest,  and  the  fame 
O  4  holds 
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holds  true  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
Thii  Paaiioe  however  haS  readfcd  no 
forthbr  idtkan  to  Adje£Hves^  or  at  Icaft  to 
Tafiiciple^^  Jharir^  the  nature  of  Aijec^ 
thes.  Verbs  perhaps  were  thought  too 
much  diveriified  alreacfyi  to  admit  more 
Variations  without  perplexity. 

As  there  are  fome  Attributives,  which 
fidmit  of  Comparifon^^  fo  there  are  others, 
which  admit  of  none.  Such  for  example 
are  thofe,  which  denote  that  ^ifdlity  of . 
Bodies  arifingfrom  their  Figure  ^  as  when 
we  fay,  a  Circular  Table,  a  ^adrangular 
Court,  a  Conical  Piece  of  Mctal,^  d^c. 
The  reafon  is,  that  a  million  of  things, 
participating  the  fame  Figure,  participate 
it  equally i  if  they  participate  it  iait  all.  To 
fay  therefore  that  while  A  and  B  are  both 
quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  lefs  quadran- 
gular than  B,  is  abfurd.  The  fame  holds 
true  in  all  Attributives,  denoting  definite 
Quantities,  whether  continuous  or  di/crete, 
whether  al^folute  or  relative.     Thus  the 

two-* 
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two^foot  Rule  A  cannot  be  more  n  two-  CKXL 
Jbot  Rule,  than  any  other  of  the  feme  ^^'^^ 
length.  7w€7tty  Lions  cannot  be  mart 
twenty  than  twenty  Flies,  If  A  and^B  be 
both  triple^  or  quadrupk  to  C,  they  cannot 
be  tnore  triple^  or  more  quadruple^  one  than 
die  other.  The  reafon  of  all  this  is,  there 
can  be  no  Comparifon  without  Intenfim 
and  Remiffion ;  there  can  be  no  Intenfion 
and  Remiffion  in  things  always  definite  t 
and  fuch  are  the  Attributives,  which  wc 
have  laft  mentioned. 

In  the  fame  reafoning  we  fee  th«  caufc, 
why  no  Subjiantrve  is  fufceptible  of  theft 
CoTnparatrve  Degrees.  A  Mountain  can- 
not be  faid  more  to  Be,  or  to  Exist, 
than  a  Mok^hilU  but  the  More  and  Leji 
muft  be  fought  for  in  their  Quantities. 
In  like  manner  when  we  refer  many  In- 
dividuals to  one  Species,  the  Lion  A  can- 
not be  called  more  a  Lion,  than  the  Lion 
B,  but  if  more  any  thing,  he  is  more  fierce^ 
more  Jpeedy,  or  exceeding  in  fome  fuch 
Attribute*     So  again,  in  referring  many 

Specici 
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ChJCL  Species  to  one  Genus,  a  Crocodile  is  not 
^—^^•"^  more  an  Animal,  than  a  Lizard ;  nor  a 
Tiger,  more  than  a  Cat,  but  if  any  things 
they  are  more  bulky ^  morejlrongy  &c.  the 
Excels,  as  before,  being  derived  from 
their  Attributes.  So  true  is  that  faying 
of  the  acute  Stagirite — that  Substance 
is  not fufceptible  of  More  and  Less  {c). 
But  this  by  way  of  digreflion ;  to  return 
to  the  fubjedt  of  Adverbs, 

Of  thc' Adverbs,  or  fecondary  Attribu- 
,  tives  already  mentioned,  thefe  denoting 

Intenfion  or  Remiffion  may  be  called  Ad- 
verbs of  ^antity  continuous  -,  Once,  Twice, 
Tirice,  are  Adverbs  of  ^antity  difcrete  i 
More  znd  Mojl,  Lefs  and  Leqft,  to  v/hich 
may  be  added  Equally,  Proportionally,  (3c. 

are 


(r)  iu.  u¥  iTTiit^ono  i  icrtct  ro  fxolxXop  7^  to 
VT%y^  Caiegor.  c.  5.  See  alfo  San^ius^  L.  I.  c.  II. 
L.  II.  c.  10,  II,  where  the  fubjeft  of  Comparatives 
is  treated  in  a  very  mafterly  and  philofophical  man- 
ner. See  alfo  Prifcian^  p.  598.  Derivantur  igitur 
Comparativa  a  Nominibus  Mje^ivh,  &c. 
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^re   Adverbs   of   Relation.     There    are  Ch.XL 
others  of  ^ality^  as  when  we  fay.  Ho-   **'-^^''*^* 
NESTLY  indujiriousy  Prudently  brave, 
they  fought  bravely,  he  painted  fi^^^y, 
a  Portico  formed  Circularly,  a  Plain 
f«^  Triangularly,  G?r. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  obfcrve, 
how  the  fame  thing,  participating  the 
fame  Eflence,  affumes  different  gramma^ 
tical  Forms  irom  its  different  relations^ 
For  example,  fuppofe  it  (hould  be  afked^ 
how  differ  Honeji^  Honejily^  and  Honejiy. 
The  Anfwer  is,  they  are  in  EJfence  the 
iame,  but  they  differ,  in  as  much  as  Ho'- 
neft  is  the  Attributive  of  a  Subjiantive } 
HoneJUy^^of  a  Verb\  and  Honejfyy  being 
diveft^d  of  thefe  its  attributive  Relations, 
affumes  the  Power  of  a  Subjiantivep  fo  as 
to  ftand  by  jtfelf. 

The  Adverbs,  hitherto  mentioned,  are 
fpmmofli  to  F^rbs  of  every  Specie^}  but 

there 
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Ch.XL  thefre  are  fome  which  are  peculiar  to  Verbs 
properly  fo  calkdy  that  is  to  fay,  to  fuch  as 
denote  Motion  or  Energy^  with  their  Pn- 
hjatiom.  All  Motion  and  Rest  imply 
TiMiE  and  Plack,  as  a  kind  of  neceffary 
Coincidents.  Hence  then,  if  we  would 
exprefs  the  Place  or  Time  of  eitlier,  we 
inuft  needs  have  recourfe  to  the  pfppcr 
Adverbs  i  of  Placey  as  when  we  fay,  he 
Jtooi THERE;  be niDent  hence;  be  travel^ 
ttdfA^,  &c. :  of  TiMe,  as  when  we  fay,  bt 
JicfodmtHi  be  went  A'FtE'R'WAtf.n ;  be 
travelled  formerly,  &c.  Should  it  be 
a^ed — -why  Adueris  of  Tinie,  when 
Verbs  have  Tenfesf  T^e  Anfwer  is,  tho* 
Tetifes  may  be  fufficient  to  denote  the 
greater  DiftinClions  of  Time,  j^et  to  de- 
note them  all  by  Tenfes  Would  be  a  per- 
plexity without  end.  What  a  variety  of 
Forms,  to  denote  Tefierday^  To-day y  Ti?- 
morrowy  Formerly^  Lately ^  Jujl  now, 
JVtw,  Imfne^tefy,  Ptefentfyy  Soon,  Here- 
dfttri  &c.  ?   It  was  this  dien  that  made 

the 
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the  H^mporal  Adverbs  ncceflary,  over  and  c^  XL 
above  the  I'enfe^^ 

To^the  Adverbs  juft  mentioned  may  be 
added  thofe,  which  denote  the  Intaifions 
end  Remijfions  peculiar  to  Motion^  fuch  ^\ 
/peedify^  bajiilyyfwiftfy^jlowly^  &c.  as  alfo 
Adverbs  of  Vlace^  made  out  of  Prepofi^ 
tions,  fuch  as  avca  and  zdrco  from  dcvoi  and 
xara,  in  Englijh  upward  and  downward^ 
.  from  up  and  down.  In  fome  inftances  the 
Prepofitiofl  fufFers  no  change,  but  be- 
comes an  Adverb  by  nothing  more  than 
its  Application,  as  when  we  fay,  circa 
equitat,  be  rides  about  ;  prope  cecidit, 
he  was  k^ajl  Ja/ting;  Verum  ne  post 
conferas  ctdpam  in  me.  But  do  not  after 
lay  the  blame  on  me  {d). 

There 


{d)  Sofip.  Charjfii  Infi,  Gram^  p.  170*  TfnnuEuru 
Aft.  II.  Sc  3, 
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X 

Ch.XL  There  arc  likewtfe  Adverbs  of  Inter^ 
rogation^  fuch  as  JVbere^  Whence^  Wbi^ 
tberf  How;  of  which  there  is  this  re- 
markable, that  when  they  lofe  their  /«- 
terrogative  power,  they  aflume  that  of  a 
Relative,  (o  as  even  to  reprefent  the 
Relative  or  SubjunSlive  Pronoun.  Thus 
Ovid, 

Et  Seges  ejl,  uBi  Ttroja  fuit--^ 

tranflated  in  our  old  Englijh  Ballad, 

And  Corn  doth  grow,  where  "Troy  town 
Jloodn 

That  is  to  fay,  Seges  ejl  in  eo  loco,  in  quo^ 
&c.  Corn  growetb  in  that  place,  i  n  wh  i  c h^ 
Gfr.  the  power  of  the  Relative^  being  im- 
plied in  the  Adverb.     Thus  Terence, 

Hujufmodi  mibi  resfemper  comminifcere^ 
Ubi  me  excarnufices —     Heaut.  IV,  6. 

where  UBi  relates  to  res,  and  ilands  for 
quibus  rebuts 

It 
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It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  Relative  Ch.XL 
Pronoun  upon  occafion  becomes  an  In--      ^"     . 
terrogathe^  at  leaft  in  Latin  and  ^nglijh^         % 
Thus  Horace^ 

QaEM  Virum  out  Heroa  lyrd,  vel acri 
^ibia  fumes  celebrare^  Clio  f 

So  Milton^ 

Wnojirjifeducd  them  to  that  foul  re*^ 

volt? 

The  rcafon  of  all  this  is  as  follows. 
The  Pronoun  and  Adverbs  here  mentionfed 
are  all  alike,  in  their  original  chara<3:er. 
Relatives.  Even  when  they  become 
Intcrrogativcs,  they  lofe  not  this  diame- 
ter, but  are  ftill  Relatives,  as  much  as 
ever.  The  difference  is,  that  without  an 
Interrogation,  they  have  reference  to  a 
Subjeft,  which  is  antecedent^  definite^  and 
known ;  with  an  Interrogation^  to  a  Sub- 
jeft  which  Ufubfequent,  indefinite^  mdun^ 

known. 
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Ch-XI.  ^^<^^i  and  which  it  is  expe(fled  that  thi 
^^•^^"^   Jinfwer  fliould  exprefs  and  afcertain* 

W 110  Jtrjlf educed  them  ?- 

Tlie  very  Queftion  itfelf  fijppofts  a  Sc-» 
ducer,  to  which,  tho'  unknown^  the  Pro- 
noun, Who,  has  a  reference^ 

^h'  infernal  Serpent      ■  ■ 

Here  in  the  Anfwer  we  have  the  SubjeSlp 
wbkb  was  indefinite j  afcertained  i  fa  that 
the  Who  in  the  Interrogation  is  (we  fee) 
as  much  a  Relative^  as  if  it  had  been  faid 
originally,  withoiu  any  Interrogation  at 
all>  It  was  the  infernal  Serfent,  wBa 
firjif educed  them. 

And  thus  is  it  that  Interrogatvoes  aod 
Relatives  mutually  pafs  into  each  other. 

And  fo  much  for  Adverbs,  peculiar  tor 
Verbs  properly  fo  called*     We  have  al-* 
ready  fpokei>  of  thofe,  which  are  common 
to  all  Attributives*  We  have  likewife  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  to  explain  their  general  Nature^  Ch.XI« 
which  we  have  found  to  confifl  in  being 
the  Attributes  of  Attributes.  There  re- 
mains only  to  add,  that  Adverbs  maybe 
derived  from  almoji  every  Part  of  Speech  : 
from  Prepositions,  as  when  from  After 
we  derive  Afterwards — from  Partici- 
ples, and  through  thefe  from  Ferbs,  as 
when  from  Know  we  derive  Knowing,  and 
thence  Knowingly ;  from  Scio,  Sciens,  and 
thence  Scienter — from  Adjectives,  as 
when  from  Virtuous  and  Vicious,  we  de-  ^ 
rive  Virtuoujly  and  Vicioujly — ^from  Sub-- 
STANTivES,  as  when  from  Il/ftpc®^,  an 
Ape,  we  derive  wAi^tm  jSaots/v,  to  look 
ApishlY;  from  Aew,  a  Lion,  Asovrca^ 
iaq,  Leoninely — nay  even  from  Propei^ 
Names,  as  when  from  Socrates  and  De^ 
mofthenes,  we  derive  SocraticaJfy  and  De^ 
mojlhenically.  It  was  Socratically  reqfoned,, 
>yc  fay  J  //  was  Demojihenicalfy  fpokeri^. 

Of 


f  ArifttfU  has  Kuxx«vi>p«f  Ofdopicallf^  from  KvxAfip\|^ 
#  Cjclops.    £th.  Ny:*  X«  9. 
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ChJCL  Ofdie  fame  fort  are  many  others,  cited  fay 
the  old  GcammarianSf  fuch  as  CatUmiter 
from   Catilina^  Sifenniter  from   Si/enna^" 
TulUani  itoxxi  Hullks^  &c.  [e). 

Nor  are  they  thos  cxtcnfive  only  in 
Derivation^  but  in  Signification  alio* 
Theodore  Gaza  in  his  Grammar  informs 
US  (/),  that  Adverbs  may  be  foupd  in 
0vcry  one  of  the  Predicaments,  and  tha^ 
the  rcadicfl  way  to  reduce  their  Infini- 
tude, was  to  refer  them  by  clafles  to  thofc 
ten  univerfal  Genera.  T^e  Stoics  too 
called  the  Adverb  by  thp  nam^  of 
TicQf&Mmigy  and  that  from  a  view  tp  the 
fame  multiform  Nature.  Omnia  inje  capH 
quqfi  collata  perfatiram^  concejfajibi  rerum 
varid  potejiate.     It  is  thus  that  Sofipater 

explains 


(/)  See  Prifc.  L.  Xy.  p.  1022.    Sof.  Charlf.  161. 
Edit  PutfchiL 

fLarwf  yirn  ^ia^cti    ixupa^   iclav^  voilt^   X7»<r«K 
vf  ©f  TO  X.  r.  X.    Gram.  Introd.  L.  EL 
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explains  the  Word  (g),  from  whofe  au-  Ch.XI. 
thority  we  know  it  to  be  Stoical.  But  ^-^^-^ 
of  this  enough. 

And  now  having  finiflied  thefe  prin- 
cipal Parts  of  Speech,  the  Substan-- 
TivE  and  the  Attributive,  which  arc 
significant  when  alone,  we  pro- 
ceed to  thofe  AUXILIARY  PARTS,which 
are  only  significant,  when  asso- 
ciated. But  as  thefe  make  the  Subject 
of  a  Book  by  themfelves,  we  here  con- . 
elude  the  firft  Book  of  this  Treatife. 


is)  ^^f^P*  ^^^*  ?•  ^75*  ^^  Putjchiu 
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HERMES 


OR  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY 
CONCERNING  X7NIVERSAL  GRAMMAR; 


BOOK      II. 


CHAP.    1. 

Concerning  De/imtroeu 

WHAT  remains  of  our  Work,    Ch.L 
is  a  voaXXce  of  lels  difficulty,   '— v— ' 
it  being  the  fame  here,  as  in 
fome  Hiftorical  Piffcure;  when  the  prin- 
cipal Figures  are  once  formed,  it  is  aa 
eafy  labour  to  defign  the  reft, 

P  3  Dk« 
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Ch.  I.  Definitives,  the  Subjcft  of  the  pre- 
few  Chapter,  are, commonly  called  by 
Grammarians,  Articles,  Articuli, 
"A^^  They  are  of  two  kinds,  cither 
thofe  fropetly  and ftriEily  fo  called^  ot  cife 
the  Fronommdl  Articles^  fuch  as  Tbis^ 
I'bat^  Any^  &c. 

We  ftiall  firft  treat  of  thofe  Articles 
more  firiBly  fo  denominated^  the  reafon  and 
tl(e  of  which  may  be  explained,  aS  fbl« 
lows. 

The  vifible  and  individual  Subftances 
of  Nature  are  infinitely  more  liumerous, 
than  for  each  to  admit  of  a  particular 
Name.  To  fdp^ly  this  defe^,  when  any 
Individual  occurs^  which  dtbA*  wants  a 
proper  Name,  of  whofe  proper  Name  is 
not  kno'^n,  wt  ^fcertain  it,  as  well  as 
vn  <^ii)  \ff  referiitlg  it  to  its  Species  i 
or,  if  the  SpecidS  be  uflkdOWA^  then  at 
leaft  to  fomc  Genus.  For  example — a 
J(r-  '  certain 
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teftaitt  Objed  occurs,  with  a  head  and  Ch.  I* 
limbs,  and  appearing  to  poffefs  the  pow- 
ers of  Self-motion  and  Senfation.  If  we 
know  it  not  as  an  Individual,  we  refer 
it  to  its  pi'oper  Species,  and  call  it  Dog^ 
or  Hor/e^  or  Lion^  or  the  like;  If  none 
of  thefe  Names  fit^  we  go  to  the  Oenus, 
and  call  it,  Animali 

But  this  is  not  cnoiigh;  The  Things 
at  which  we  are  looking,  is  neither  a 
Species,  nor  a  Genus.  What  is  it 
then  ?  An  Individual. — Of  what  kind  ? 
Kfwwn,  or  unknown  f  Seen  now  for  the 
firfi  time^  or  feen  before^  and  now  re- 
membered ? — 'It  is  here  we  fhall  difcover 
the  ufe  of  the  two  Articles  (A)  and 
(The).  (A)  refpefts  our  priniary  Per- 
ception, and  denotes  Individuals  as  un^ 
known  I  (Thd)  refpeds  our  fecondary 
Perception^  and  denotes  Individuals  as 
known.  To  explain  by  an  example— 
I  fee  an  objed  pafs  by,  which  I  never 
P  4  faw 
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Ch.  I.  faw  till  now.  What  do  I  fay  ^-^Tberi 
^"^"^  goes  A  Beggar  with  a  i!wf^  B^^r^.  The 
,  Man  departs,  and  returns  a  Week  after^ 
What  do  I  fay  then  ? — There  goes  trb 
Beggar  with  the  long  Beard.  The  Ar- 
ticle Only  is  changed,  the  reft  remains 
unaltered. 

Yet  mark  the  force  of  this  apparently 
minute  Change,  The  Individual,  once 
vague,  is  now  recognized  as  fometbing 
known,  and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of 
this  latter  Article,  which  tacitly  infinu- 
ates  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  by 
referring  the  prefent  Perception  to  a  like 
Perception  already  pafl  {a). 

The  Truth  is,  the  Articles  (A)  and 
(The)  are  both  of  them  definitives,  as. 
they  circumfcribe  the  latitude  of  Genera 
and  Species,  by  reducing  them  for  the 

moft 


{a)  See  B.  I.  c.  5.  p.  63,  64. 
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moft  part  to  denote  Individuals.  The 
difference  however  between  them  is  this ; 
the  Article  (A)  leaves  the  Individual  it- 
felf  unafcertained^  whereas  th?  Article 
(The)  afcertains  the  Individual  alfo^  and 
is  for  that  reafon  the  more  accurate  De« 
finitivc  of  the  two. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfecft 
manner,  in  which  the  Article  (A)  de- 
fines, that  the  Greeks  have  no  Article 
corrcfpondent  to  it,  but  fupply  its  place, 
by  a  negation  of  their  Article,  *0.  *0 
av^^tais^  vnifTiv^  The  man  fell^^av^ 
B^coTT^  tTritriv,  A  Man  fe//,  without  any 
thing  prefixed,  but  only  the  Article  with- 
drawn {6).    Even  in  Eng/ijhf  where  the 

Article 


(^)  Ta  yif  i^gisttiiif  trin  voifAi^a,  i  ri  £^(m 
vafait9'it  iiro  ifi^f/Up  rS  VfocdirB  ayum  Thefi 
things^  which  an  at  tinus  unierjlood  indefimUly^  tht 
additwt  of  thi  Article  mahs  to  be  definite  as  to  their 
Perfofu  Apoll.  L.  IV.  c  I.  See  of  the  iame  au* 
thor,  L.  I.  c.  6,  36.  wmr  (ri  "'AfOfoy  fc.)^  •"^^ 

friXtivye 
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Ch.  I.  Article  (A)  cannot  be  ufcd,  as  in  pld-* 
V-*^^"-**  rals,  its  force  is  exprcft  by  the  fame  Ne- 
gation. Thofe  are  THE  Men,  means  thofe 
are  Individuals,  of  which  we  poffeft  fome 
previous  Knowledge.  T'Aj/e  are  Men,  the 
Article  apart,  means  no  more  tnan  that 
they  are  fo  many  vague  and  uncertain  In- 
dividuals, juft  as  the  Phrafe,  ji  Man,  in 
the  fingukr,  implies  one  of  the  fame 
number. 

But 


fAiy  Xiyo^  TKi  AN0PnnOI  HKE,  ac^nXov  rlv» 
au^^oDTTOV  Xiyu.  U  Si  O  ANGPflHOr,  J?Aov,  Wfoi- 
yvuo-[A.ivou  yi^  rhvci  Jtp^guiirow  Xiyiu  tJto  fi  dvri 
piXorrm  ^  o*  fx<rxovrti  r  ag^foy  o^/:a«vtixo>  wf «- 
tti;  yyda-ttii  7^  iivri^et^*  The  Article  caufes  a  Re^ 
view  within  the  Mind  of  fonuthing  known  before  the 
Uxture  rfthe  Difcourfe^  Thus  ifan^  ^tfyiyx^AfOfaw©* 
?[xi,  Man  came  (which  is  thefame^aswhen  we  fay  in 
Engliih  A  man  came)  it  is  not  evidenfy  of  whom  hef^aks^ 
Bui  if  be  fays  i  &y^(*w^msy  Thb  man  cAMBy 
then  it  is  evident  \  for  hefptah  of  fome  Perfon  known 
ijfote*  And  this  is  what  thofe  meany  who  fay  that  the 
jrtUk  is  exprejftve  of  the  Firfi  and  Second  Knowledge 
together.    Theod.  Gazse,  L.  IV. 
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But  dK)*  the  Greeks  have  no  Article  Ch.  I. 
correfpondent  to  the  Article  (A,)  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related,  than 
their  *0,  to  the  Article,  The*  *0  (iouriXviq, 
The  King  I  TO  JSf<7v,  The  Gift,  &c. 
Nor  is  this  only  to  be  proved  by  parallel 
examples,  but  by  the  Attributes  of  the 
Greek  Article,  as  they  are  dcfcribed  by 
Apdlonius,  one  of  the  earlieft  and  moft 
acute  of  the  old  Grammarians,  now  re- 
maining. 

jtapH  v^iTcaie^  uta^ct^anycfi. — Now  the  pecu^ 
liar  Attribute  of  the  Article,  as  we  have 
Jhewn  elfewhere,  is  that  Reference,  which 
implies  fome  certain  Perfon  already  men^ 
tioned.      Again— 'Ow  yoiq  SxyB  ra   cvoiiolto, 

fccXalooiBy  to  ao9oov,  S  l^fci^erog  eg-iv  ^  ccva^o-* 
fcL  For  Nouns  of  them/elves  imply  not 
Reference,  unlefs  they  take  to  them  the  Ar^ 

f  ticle. 
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Ch.  I.    '^^^»  ivbofe  peculiar  CbaraSier  is  Reference^ 
**'^^""*^    Again — To  a^S^v  w^w^i^Ha'av  yptHc^v  JfXo# 

—The  Article  indicates  a  pre^ejiablijhed 

acquaintance  {c). 

His  reafoning  upon  Proper  Names  is 
worth  remarking.  Proper  Names  (he 
tells  us)  often  fall  ioto  Homonymk,  that 
is,  different  Perfons  often  go  by  the  lame 
Name.  To  folve  this  ambiguity,  we  have 
rccourfe  to  AdjeSiives  or  Epithets.  For 
example — there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Ajax.  it  was  not 
therefore  without  reafon,  that  Menejibeus 
ufes  Epithets,  when  this  intent  was  to 
diflinguifh  the  one  of  them  from  the 
other. 

'axx« 


{c)  Ap§ll  dc  Synt  L.  I.  c.  6,  7.    His  account  of 
Reference  is  as  follows — ^lHufAOC  amfofZi  xp-f  ox«- . 
rttXiyfAiyu  zr^ocdtrB  ituriga  yySfftf*     The  peculiar 
charaSier  of  Reference  is  thefeemd  or  repeated  Knew* 
ledge  offome  Perfon  already  mentioned.    L.  IL  c.  3. 
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Book   THE   Second.  an 

*AXX^  9^  o70^  Irca  TiXec[juiytQ>»  aXtctfiO^    Ch.  I« 
Aiccg^  Horn. . 

If  both  Ajaxes  (fays  he)  cannot  bejpared^ 

at  leaji  alone 
JjCt  mighty  Telamonian  Ajax  come. 

Afolhnius  proceeds  Even  Epithets 
themfelves  are  diffufed  thro'  various 
SubjedSj  in  as  much  as  the  fame  Ad- 
jeftivc  may  be  referred  to  many  Subftan- 
tives. 

In  order  therefore  to  render  both  Parts 
of  Speech  equally  definite,  that  is  to  fay 
the  Adjedtivc  as  well  as  the  Subftantive, 
the  Adjective  itfelf  aiTumes  an  Article  be* 
fore  it,  that  it  may  indicate  a  Reference  to 
fome  Jingle  Per/on  only,  fioyaincfi  iya/po^oi, 
according  to  the  Author's  own  Phrafe. 
And  thus  it  is  we  fay,  T^tav  o  T^oifijMn^ 
xo^f  Try p bo  the  Grammarian;  AtfoXKo^ 
iu^  0  Ku^oTSs  Apollodorus  THE  Cyre^ 
nean^  &c.  The  Author'9  Concluiion  of 
X  this 
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t2t  H  £  R  'M  £  $. 

Ch.  L  this  Sedion  is  worth  remarking.  Aiai^ 
Ti^  £^  }^  Kcerec  rp  tq^tov  if  w^Mwlf  i^i 
ri  ce^6^9  ovviiui^wrA  to  iTT^t^ip  rm  xv^icf 
cvifAoi^ri — //  is  with  reafon  therefore  that 
the  Article  is  here  a^h  added ^  as  it  brings 
the  AdjeSlroe  to  an  Individuality^  asprecife^ 
as  the  proper  Name  {d). 

We  may  carry  this  rcafoning  farther^ 
end  ihcw,  bow  by  help  of  the  Article 
even  common  Appellatives  come  to  have 
the  force  o(  proper-  Names ^  and  that  un*» 
affifted  by  epithets  of  any  kinds,  Aqaong 
the  Athenians  UXoTw  meant  Ship ;  '^EyJsxA, 
Eleven ;  aiid  "Arfi^^T©',  Manj.  Yet  add 
but  the  Article,  and  To  nxoJw,  the  Ship, 
pacant  that  particular  Ship,  which  they  fen  t 
annually toDelosi^O/'EvS$Kct,THE  ei-eveNj' 
meant  certain  Oncers  of  Jujice ;  and  'O 
"MO^eav^,  THE  MAN,  mts^nt  their  public 
Executioner.    So  in  Engli/h^  City,   is  a 

Name 


{d)  See  Apoll.  h.  I.  c.  la.  where  by  oiift^ke  ^dJN 
l^Uus  is  pMt  fpr  Mtne/lbeuf. 
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BoQ«:   THE  Sbcdiid«  tt% 

JJame  common  to  roaay  places ;  and  Ch.  I^ 
Bpeaier^  a  Name  commoQ  to  many  Mem 
Yet  if  we  prefix  the  Article^  the  Ciry 
pieans  our  Metropolis;  and  the.  Speak- 
er, j  kigb  Officer  in  the  Britijb  Parlia* 
ment* 

And  thus  it  is  by  an  cafy  traniitbnt . 
that  die  Article,  from  denoting  Reference^ 
comes  to  denote  Eminence  alfo;  that  is  to 
fay,  from  implying  an  ordinary  pre-ac- 
quaintance,  to  prefum?  a  kind  of  general 
md  univerfal  Notoriety.  Thus  among 
the  Greeks  'O  n^iyT^o  the  poet,  meant 
Homer  {/) ;  and  *0  Lray^ifm^,  the  sta-!» 
GIRITE|  meant  jiri/iot/e ;  not  that  there 

wcrp 


(/)  There  are  fo  few  exceptions  to  this  Oblerva-? 
^on,  that  we  may  -feirly  admit  it  to  be  generall  j  true. 
Yet  AriJiotU  twice  ^ncAisi  Muripidu  b}r  the  !Phraiii 
f  voiifli)^,  once  at  the  end  of  the  feventh  Book  of 
his  l^uormchian  Ethics^  and  again  in  his  Phyjia^ 
L.  IL  a»  Pku  aUb  in  his  issA,  Book  of  Laws 
(p.  9pi«  EtUu  Scrr.)  denotes  HifioJ  after  the  ian^^ 
panner. 
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*24  H  E  R  M  E  $• 

Ch,  I.  were  not  many  Poets,  befide  Homer;  2xid 
many  Stagirites,  befide  Arijiotlei  but  none 
equally  Uluftrious  for  their  Poetry  and 
Philofophy^ 

It  is  on  a  like  principle  that  Ari/iotle 
tells  us,  it  is  by  no  means  the  fame  thing 
to  affertf — mou  rfjuf  ^ovtjv  oiya6luj  or,  TO 
iyptAcv — that,  Pkqfure  is  A  Good,  or. 
The  Good.  The  firft  only  makes  it  a 
common  ObjeSi  of  Defire,  upon  a  level 
with  many  others,  which  daily  raife 
Qur  wifhes ;  the  laft  fuppofes  it  tbatfu-^ 
freme  and  fovereign  Good,  the  ultimate 
Scope  of  all  our  Adion$  and  Endea-i 
vours  (/)• 

But  to  purfue  our  Subjeft.  It  I^as  been 
faid  already  that  the  Article  has  no  mean^ 
ing,  but  when  aflbciated  to  f6me  other 
word. — ^To  what  words  then  may  it  be 
affociated  ? — To  fuch  as  require  defining^ 

for 


(/)  Analyt,  Prioi;,  Lt  I.  c.  40* 


1 
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for  it  18  by  nature  a  Dg/fe/Vw^.— -And  Ch.  L 
what  Words  are  thefe  ?^=^Not  thofe  which 
already  are  ds  definite^  as  may  he.  Nor 
yet  thofe^  which^  heing  indefinite^  cannot 
proptriy  be  made  otberwife.  It  remains 
then  they  muft  be  tbofe^  which  though  in^ 
definite^  are  yet  capable^  through  the  Arti-^ 
tie,  of  beconting  definite^ 

Ufoti  thefe  Principles  wfe  fee  the  fcafon^ 
why  it  is  abfurd  to  foy,  O  Erri>  The  I^  or 
O  XT,  The  TMotJ,  becaufe  nothing  can 
tnake  thofe  Pronouns  more  definite^  than 
they  are  {g).  The  fame  may  be.aiTerted 

or 


(;)  Jlt^Uoniut  makei  it  part  of  the  Pronoun^s  De^ 
£xkittoiH   to  refufe  co-aldlccnce  with  the  Article. 

myrovofAa^ifikivop,  if  i  rvvin  to  £^fO¥.  That  thirt*^ 
fore  is  a  Pronoun^  which  with  Indication  or  Rjferenci 
i%  put  for  a  Noun^  and  mm  which  thb  ARtiCLE 
&OTH  NOT  A8SociAT£4  L.  U*  c.  5*  So  Gaza^ 
^>eaking  of  Pronouns— n«ir1i|  il — «)c  iir«Jijjov7«» 
Sfi(Q9k  L.  IV*     PrifcianCiystiiQCunQ.  Junigitur 
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226  HERMES. 

Ch.  I.  of  Proper  Nances,  and  though  the  Greekt 
fay  0  J^uK^ccTfjg,  ^  3ci3f9i7nn/j^  and  the  like, 
yet  the  Article  is  a  «)ere  Plconafm,  unlefs 
perhaps  it  ferve  to  diftinguifh  Sexes.  By 
the  fame  rule  we  cannot  fay  in  Greek 
OI  AM<I>OTEPOI,.  or  in  Eng/tJJj,  The 
BOTH,  becaufe  thefe  Words  in  their  awn 
nature  are  each  of  them  perfedHy  defined, 
fb  that  to  define  them  farther  would  be 
quite  fuperfluous.  Thus,  if  it  be  faid,  T 
hcvoe  read  both  Poets,  this  plainly  indl* 
cates  a  definite  pair^  of  whom  fome  men- 
tion has  been  made  already  >  Aua^  ly^eatr^ 
fjLtvri^z  knaion  Duady^zs  Apollonius  tx^vtf[ts 
himfelf,  (^6)'  when  he  fpeaks  of  this  Sub- 
jeft.  On  the  contrary,  if  it;be  faid,  I  have 
read  Two  Poets,  this  may  mean  any  Pair 

out 


apud  Gracos  prima  it  fecunda  pgrjona  pronominuffh  qua 
fine  dubio  demonflrativa funty  articulis  adjungi  non  pof' 
funt\  nee  terthy  quando  demonjirativa  eji.  L.  XII» 
p.  938. — ^In  the  beginning  of  the  fame  Book,  he  gives 
the  true  reafon  of  this.     Supra  omnes  alias  partes  Qra^ 

iknis  FINIT  PERSONAS  PrONOMEN. 


(A)  JpoUoHn  L«L^Cvi6.. 
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Book   the   Second* 

^lit  of  all  that  ever  exifted.  And  hence 
this  Numeral,  being  in  this  Senfe  indefi^ 
nite  (as  indeed  are  ail  others,  as  well  as  it- 
felf)  is  forced  to  affume  the  Arttcky  when- 
ever  it  would  become  definite  *.  And 
thus  it  is.  The  Two  in  Englijh,  and  OI 
AlfO  in  Greek,  mean  nearly  the  fame 
thing,  as  Both  or  AM<I>0TEP0I*  Hence 
alio  it  is,  that  as  Two,  when  taken  alone^ 
has  reference  to  fome  primary  and  indefi-^ 
Tate  Perception,  while  the  Article,  The, 
has  reference  to  iovaz  fecondary  and  defi^ 
nitcf ;  hence  J  fay  the.Rjeafbn,  why  it 
is  bad  Greek  to  fay  ATO  01  ANGPHnOI^ 
and  bad  Englijhy  to  fay  Two  the  men^ 
Such  Syntax  4s  in  faft  a  Blending  of  In^ 
'  <^a   '  .    compatibles^ 


•  This  explains  ServtUs  oh  the  XIl*^  -Sneid, 
V.  511.  where  he  tells  us  that  Duorum  is  put  for  Am-^ 
borum^  In  Englijh  00;  Oreek  the  Article  would  have 
done  the  bufineis^  for  the  Twoy  or  roty  i\)(nv  are  equi- 
valent to  Beth  or  aj^^o\i^(^yi  but  not  fo  Duorurrtf 
becaufe  the  Latins  have  no  Ardcles  td  prefix. 


f  Supi  p.  2i5>ai6. 
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223  H  E  R  M  E  S. 

Ch.  L  compatibles f  that  is  to  fay  of  a  defined  Sub^ 
Jiantive  with  an  undefined  Attributive. 
On  the  contrary  to  fay  in  Greek  AM40- 
TEPOI  bl  ANePnnOI,  or  in  Englifb^ 
Both  the  Men,  is  good  and  allowable, 
becaujfe  ^the  Subflantive  cannot  poilibly 
be  lefs  apt,  by  being  defined,  to  coalefcc 
with  an  Attributive,  which  is  defined  as 
well  as  itfelf.  So  likewife,  it  is  correO: 
to  fay,  OI  AYO  ANePnnoI,  The  two 
Men,  becaufe  here  the  Article,  being 
placed  in  the  beginning,  extends  its  Power 
as  well  through  Subflantive  as  Attribu^ 
tive,  and  equally  contributes  to  define 
them  both* 

As  fome  of  the  words  above  admit  of 
no  Article,  becaufe  they  are  by  Nature  as 
definite  as  may  be^  fb  there  are  others, 
which  admit  it  not,  becaufi^  they  are  not 
to  be  defined  at  alL  Of  this  fort  are  all 
Interrogatives.  If  we  queflion  about 
Subfiances,  we  cannot  fay  O  TLB  OT- 
TOr,  The   who  is  this;   but  TLE 

g  OTTOE^ 
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Book   the   Second* 

OTTOS,  Who  is  this  ?  (;)•  The  fame 
as  to  ^alities  and  both  kinds  of  ^antity^ 
We  fay  without  an  Article  nOIOS,  nO- 
20I,  IlHAIKOr,  in  Englip^  what  sort 

OF,    HOW    MANY,    HOW    GREAT.       The 

Reafon  is,  that  the  Articles  *0,  and  the, 
rqfpcdl  Beings,  already  kndwny  Interro- 
gatives  refpedt  Beings,  about  ^bicb  we  are 
ignorant;  for  as  to  what  we  know.  Inter- 
rogation  is  fuperfluous. 

In  a  word  the  natural  AJfoclat^rs  with 
Articlei  are  all  thofe  common  Appellatives^ 
which  denote  the  feveral  Genera  and  Spe- 
cies of  Beings.  It  is  thefe,  which,  by  aflu- 
ming  a  different  Article^  ferve  either  to  ex* 
plain  an  Individual  upon  its  firfl  being  per- 
ceived, or  elfe  to  indicate, upon  its  return,  a 
Recognition,  or  repeated  Knowledge  (i). 
0^3  Wb 

(/)  ApoUontMS  caUs  TI£,  lyxilKirajop  rSy  ifigMf^ 
apart  of  Speech,  m9ft  contrary^  moji  a^grfe  to  Jrticles^ 
LIV.  C.I. 

(i)  What  is  here  laid  reTpeas  the  two  Articles  whidi 
ve  have  in  Engli/b.  In  Grui^  the  Article  does  no  more, 
limMf^y  o  Recognition.  See  before  p.  2i6,2i7,2i8. 
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230  HER  ME  S. 

Ch.  L         We    (hall   here   fubjoln   a   few    In-» 
-■^"^   fiances  of  the  Peculiar  Power  of  Ar-^ 

TICLES, 

Every  Propofition  confifts  of  a  Sub-: 
jeSly  and  a  Predicate.  In  Englijh  thcfe 
are  diftinguiflied  by  their  Pofition,  the 
SubjeiS  ftanding^f)?,  the  Predicate  lajl. 
Happinefs  is  Pleafure — Here,  Happinefs  is 
the  SubjeSi  ',  Pleafure^  the  Predicate.  If 
we  change  their  order,  and  fay,  Pleafure 
is  Happinefs ;  then  Pleafure  becomes  the 
Subject^  and  Happinefs  the  Predicate.  In 
Greek  tliefe  are  diftinguiflied  not  by  any 
Order  or  Pofition,  but  by  help  of  the 
Article^  which  the  Subjeft  always  af- 
fumes,  and  the  Predicate  in  nioft  in- 
fiances  ( fome  few  excepted )  rejefts. 
Happinefs  is  Pleafure^r^Qvy\  >;  IvSoc^izoi/iocr^ 
Pleafure  is  Hafpinef — vj  i^ovri  lu^otifjiovU-^  ' 
Fine  things  are  diffcult' — )(pLkiTioi  rx  nocXoi 
^—Dij^cult  things   are  fine — ra  %a>v67ra 

In 
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In  Greek  it  is  worth  attending,  how  in  Ch.  L 
fhe  fame  Sentence,  the  fame  Article ,  by  Z"*""^^"^ 
being  prefixed  to  a  different  Word,  quite 
changes  the  whole  meaning.  For  exam* 
pie — ^'O  nToX£fjt>at©^  yvfJLVoto'ioco'xyia-ocq  IrifJuyi^Ti 
— Ptolemy i  having  prefided  over  the  Gamcs^ 
was  publickly  honoured.  The  Participle 
y\)fiyot(rioto'xyi(Tag  has  here  no  other  force, 
than  to  denote  to  us  the  Time^  ii'ljen  Pto- 
lemy was  honoured,  viz.  aftg:  having 
prefided  over  the  Games.  But  if;  inftead 
of  the  Subflantive,  we  join  the  Participle 
to  the  Article^  and  fay,  'O  yuij^vaxnu^x^cotf 
IJroXfijica/®*  BTififidTi,  our  meaning  is  then — 
^he  Ptolemy,  'who  prejided  over  the  Games, 
"Was  honoured.  The  Participle  in  this 
cafe,  being  joined  to  the  Article^  tends  ta- 
<:itly  to  indicate  not  one  Ptolemy  but  many, 
of  which  nupiber  a  particular  one  parti- 
4cipatcd  of  honour  (/). 

0^4  In 


(/)  jfpoUon.  L.  I.  c  33,  3^ 
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*3«  HERMES, 

Ch,  I,  In  EngHJh  likcwifc  it  deicrvcs  remark* 
ing,  how  the  Scnfe  is  changed  by  ch^ngtf 
ing  of  the  Articles^  tho*  we  leave  every 
other  Word  of  the  Sentence  untouched.—-^ 
And  Nathan  faiduntt^David^  Thou  art 
THE  Man*.  In  that  iingle  the,  that 
diminutive  Particle,  all  the  force  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  Re^fon  is  contained,  By  that 
done  are  the  Fremifes  applied,  and  fo 
firmly  fij^ed,  as  never  to  be  fhaken,  It  is 
poffiblc  this  Aflertion  may  appear  at  firft 
fomewhat  ftrapgej  bi}t  let  him,  whQ 
doubts  it,  only  change  tl>e  Article^  an4 
then  fee  v^hat  will  become  pf  the  Pro- 
phetand  his  x^^iomvig.^^Andl^atbanJaid 
^nto  Davidt  Thou  a^T  a  Man. 
Might  fto?  the  King  well  have  depiandc4 
ppon  fp  iqipeftinent  a  pofition, 

l^ofi  dices  hodie^  quorjum  k^c  t^m  ^utid^ 
t(ndant  f 

But 


*  2T  EI  'O  ANHPt    ^MOi,  t,  xif  t  *rt 
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But  enough  of  fuch  Spcculatbns.  The  Ch.  !• 
only  remark,  which  wc  /ball  make  on 
them,  is  this ;  that  **  minute  Change  in 
^*  Principles  leads  to  mighty  Change  in 
**  EFFECTS;fo  that  wellare Principles 
^*  intitled  to  our  regard,  however  in  af^ 
^^  pearance  they  may  be  trivial  and  low,'* 

The  Articles  already  mentioned  are 
ihoitJiriSllyio  called  i  but  bcfides  thefc 
there  are  the  Pronominal  Aeticles, 
/uch  as,  T'i/f, Tbat^  AnyyOtber^  Some^  All^ 
Na^  orNone,6cc.  Of  thefe  we  have  fpoken 
already  in  our  Chapter  of  Pronouns  (/w), 

where 


{m)  Sec  B.  1.  c,  5.  p.  72,  y2*  1^  fecms  to  hove 
\fccn  fome  view  of  words,  like  that  here  given,  whicli 
induced  ^infilUn  to  fay  of  the  l^atin  Tongue-^ 
Noftir  fermo  Articulos  non  iifiderat\  iiicque  in  alias 
partes  orationis  fparguntur^  Inft.  Orat.  L.  L  c.  4« 
So  Scaliger.  His  diclaratisy  fatis  conjlat  Gracorum 
Jrticulos  non  negU^os  a  nobis ^  fed  eorum  ufum/uper" 
fiuunu  Nam  ubi  aliquid  prafcribendum  51?,  quod  Graci 
ter  articulum  efficiunt  {t><%^u  i  inXof)  expletur  a 
Latinis  per  Is  out  If.LC  \  Is,  aut^  Ille  fervus  dixiti 

di 
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Ch.  I.  where  we  have  fliewn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  as  Pronouns,  and  when  as  Articles. 
Yet  in  truth  it  muft  be  confefled^  if  the 
Efience  of  an  Article  be  to  define  and  tf/Zrrr- 
tatHy  they  are  much  more  properly  Arti- 
cles, than  any  thing  elfe,andas  fuchftiould 
be  confidered  in  Univcrial  Grammar. 
Thus  when  we  fay,  thu  Pi£lure  I ap^ 
frovCy  but  T  H  A  T  i  dijlike^  what  do  we  per- 
form by  the  help  of  thefe  Definitives,  but 
bring  down  the  common  Appellative  to 
denote  two  Individuals,  the  one  as  tht  more 
n^OTythc  other  as  t&e  more  dijlant?  So  when 
we  lay.  Some  men  zrc  virtuous,  but  All 
men  are  mortal^  what  is  the  natural  Effeft 
of  this  All  and.  Some,  but  to  define 
that  TJnivirfolityy  and  Particularity ,  which- 
would  remain  indefinite,  were  we  ta  tak<e 

them 


ie  quafcrvo  anita  fa£la  tnentiofit^  out  qui  alio  quofaiis^ 
nolusfit.  Jdditur  enim  Artie ulus  ad  rei  meJiwiam  r^- 
noyandamj  a/jus  antea  nof?  nefcii  fumusy  aut  gdprajcri^ 
hendam  intclLMionemy  qua  lapiis  pat  ere  queat  j  velkti 
mm  diiimus^^C.  Caefar,  Is  qui  pclftea  dictator  fuit^ 
A^w  aliifuere  C,  Qcfarcs*  Sic  GraiCe  KaJara^  ^  otur 
f«<f«(Ta7f  •    Dc  CauC  Ling.  Lat.  c.  I3r, 
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them  away?  The  fame  is  evident  in  fuch  Ch,  L 
Sentences,  as — SoM\fuiJi^mes  Aavejenr- 
fation-,  OTHERS  want  it — Chufe  any  way 
of  aSlingy  and  some  men  will  find  faulty 
&c.  For  here  some,  other,  arid  any, 
fcrve  all  of  them  to  define  different  Part^ 
of  a  given  Whole;  Some,  to  denote  a 
definite  Part ;  Any,  to  denote  an  indeji^ 
nite^j  and  Other,  to  denote  the  remain^ 
tug  Part,  v^^hen  a  Part  has  been  aflumed 
already.  Sometinjps  this  laft  Word  de-? 
notes  a  large  indefinite  Portion^  fet  in  op- 
poiitipn  to  fome  fingky  definite^  and  re-^ 
mining  Part^  which  receives  from  fuch 
Ppppfition  rjo  fmall  degree  of  heighteij-^ 
^g.     Thus  Virgil^ 

Excudent  x\.i\  fpirantia  mollius  ara\ 
f  Credo  equidem)  vivos  ducent  de  marm&re 

vulfus ; 
Orabunt  caufas  meliiis,  calique  meatus 
Defcribent    radio,    et  furgentia  fidera 

dicent : 
^U  regere  imperio  popiilos,   Romane, 

piemento,  &c.  ^n.  VL 

Nothing 
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Ch,  I.  Not  h i  n  g  can  be  ftrongcr  or  more  fub- 
*— "v-w  lime,  than  this  Antithefis ;  one  AB  fct  as 
equal  to  many  other  ASls  taken  together^ 
and  the  Roman^»^^  (for  it  is  T!u  Ronume^ 
not  Vos  RQmani)  to  all  other  Men ;  and 
yet  this  performed  by  fo  trivial  a  caufe,  as 
the  juft  oppofition  of  Am  to  Tcj, 

But  here  we  conclude,  and  proceed  to 
treat  of  CoNNECTivEa. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  p.     II. 

Concerning  Conne£fives,  and  Jirjl  thoft 
called  ConjunSlions.       ^ 

CONNECTIVES  are  the  fubjed  of  what  ch.  II* 
follows ;  which,  accordmg  as  they 
conned  either  Sentences  or  Words,  are 
called  by  the  different  Names  of  Con* 

JUNCTIONSj^orPKEPOSITIONS.   Ofthcfc 

Names,  that  of  the  Prepofition  is  taken 
from  a  mere  accident,  as  it  conunonly 
fiands  in  connexion  before  the  Part» 
which  it  conne&s.  The  name  of  the 
Conjunction,  as  is  evident,  has  reference 
to  its  ejfential  cbaraBer. 

Op  thefe^two  we  (hall  confidcr  the 
Conjunction  iirft,  becaufe  it  connedts, 
not  Words,  but  Sentences.  This  is  con- 
formable to  the  Analyfis,  with  which  we 
began  this  inquiry  *,    and  which  led . 

us, 

.^^  — -, —    -  ■   .  .  ■         .     .  ^ 

*  Sup.  p.  II,  la. 
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Ch-  IL  us,  by  parity  of  reafon,  to  confider  Seft-^ 
tences  them/elves  before  Words.  No\^ 
the  Definitign  of  a  Conjunction  is  as 
follows — a  Part  of  Speech^  void  of  Sig-^ 
nification  itfelf  but  fo  formed  as  to  help 
Signification  J  by  making  two  or  morejig^ 
nifcant  Sentences  to  be  o^-Ejignificant  Sen^ 
tence{a). 

This  ' 


(a)  Grammarians  have  ufually  copfidered  the  Con- 
Jundion  as  coimefting  rTithcr  ftngle  Parts  of  Speech^ 
than  whole  Sentences^  and  that  too  with  the  addition  of 
like  with  like^Tcnfe  with  Tcnfe,  Number  with  Num- 
ber, Cafe  with  Cafe,  &c.  This  SanSiius  juftly  ex- 
plodes. ConjundtQ  neque  cafus^  neque  alias  partes  ora^- 
thnis  (ut  imperiti'dotent)  conjungttj  ipfa:  enim  partes 
inter  fe  conjunguntur—fid  conjunSiio  Orat tones  inter  fr 
conjungit.  Mmer.  L.  III.  c.  14.  He  then  eftaWifhes 
his  Jodtnne  by  a  variety  of  examples.  He  had  already 
faid  as  much,  L.  I.  c.  28.  and  in  this  he  appears  to 
have  followed  ScaJigery  who  had  afferted  the  fame  be- 
fore him.  Conjun^ionis  autem  notionem  veteres  paulh 
inconfultius  prodidere ;  neque  enintj  quod  aiunty  paries 
alias  conjungit  (ipfa  enim  partes  per  fe  ihterfe  conjun^ 
guntur)—fed  Conjun^io  efiy  qua  conjungit  Qretiones 
plur^s.    De  Cauf.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  165* 

this 
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This  therefore  being  thcgcncral  Idea  of  Ch.  H, 
Conjunctions,  we  deduce  their  Species 

In 


This  Dodrine  of  theirs  is  confirmed  by  jfpollonius^. 
who  in  the  fevera]  places>  where  he  mentions  the  Con- 
jundion,  alwajrs  confiders  it  in  Syntax  as  conne<9ing 
Sent€nciSy  and  not  Words,  though  in  his  works  now  ex- 
tant he  has  not  given  us  its  Definition.  See  L.  I.  c.  2. 
p.  14.   L«  IL  c«  12.  p.  124.    L.  III.  €•  i5«  p.  234* 

But  we  have  ftronger  authority  than  this  to  fupport 
Scaliger  and  San^iusy  and  that  is  Jrijlotl/s  Definition, 
as  the  Paflage  has  been  correftcd  by  the  beft  Critic«^ 
and  Manuforipts.  A  Conj  undlion,  according  to  him,  is 

An  articulate  Sounds  devoid  ^  Signification^  which  is  fr 
formed  as  to  make  ose  Jignificant  articulate  Sound  out 
of feveraJ  articulate  Sounds  ^  which  are  each  of  them  Jig* 
nificant.  Poet.  c.  20.  In  this  view  of  things,  the  one 
fignificant  articulate  Soundy  formed  by  the  ConjunJIion^ 
is  not  the  Union  of  two  or  more  Syllables  in  one  Sim- 
ple Word,  nor  even  of  two  or  more  Words  in  one 
fimple  Sentence,  but  of  two  or  more  fimple  Sentences 
in  one  complex  Sentence^  which  is  confidcred  as  one, 
from  that  Concatenation  of  Meaning  cfFeftcd  by  the 
ConjunGions.  For  example^  let  us  take  the  Sejitence, 
which  follows.  If  Men  are  by  nature  foci  aly  it  is  their 
Inter ejl  to  he  juji^  though  it  were  not  f$  ordained  by  the 

Law& 
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Ch.  IL  in  the  following  manner.  ConjunctioW^i 
^^""^   while  they  conneSi  Jentences^  either  conneB 

alfi 


Laws  rf  their  Country ^  Here  are  threr  Sentences* 
(j.)  Men  are  by  nature foctaL  (2.)  It  h  Man's  Jn» 
terejl  to  be  ju/lh  (3.)  //  is  nat  ordained  by  the  Laws 
rf every  Country  that  Manjbould  be  Jtf/l.  The  firft  twa 
•f  thefe  Sentences  are  made  One  by  the  Coiyundion^ 
If  ;  theie,  One  with  die  third  Sentence^  by  the  CoA* 
jun^on)  Tho';  and  the  three,  thus  united,  maktt 
dial  fmi  [Jilot  vfifAetvltxny  that  one  fignificant  articu* 
late  Sounds  of  which  Ariftotle  fpeaks,  and  which  is  the 
refult  of  the  conjundive  Power* 

This  explsuns  a  paflage  in  bis  Rhetoric^  where  he 
mentions  the  fame  Subjef^^  'O  ^i^  dnWio-^ftic  ^1^ 
voiuto  vroXxi*  Sn  imp  <^«ifi6?j  in><9if  trc  rnwap^ 
tUy  tfoti  Tf  h  voXXm*  The  ConjunSlion  makes  many^ 
ON£ ;  yi  that  if  it  be  taken  aivay^  it  is  then  evident  om 
the  contrary  that  one  will  be  many.  Rhct.  III.  c.  1% 
His  inftance  of  a  Sentence,  divefted  of  its  Conjunc- 
tions, and  thus  made  many  out  of  one^  is,  iiXSov^ 
ivMn^oLy  i9ii(itifp  veniy  occurri^  rogaviy  where  by" 
the  way  the  three  Sentences,  refulting  from  this  Dif^ 
folutlon,  (for  JfAOty,  dvtiilno'ets  and  i/fOjCAirv,  are  each 
of  them,  when  unconneded,  fo  many  perfeft  Sen- 
tences) prove  that  thefe  are  the  proper  Subje^  o( 
the  Conjun£iion*s  conncfiive  £K:uIty« 

Ammonius^t 
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mfo  their  meanings^  or  not.  For  exam- 
ple :  let  lis  take  thefe  two  Sentences — 
Rome  isms  enJlaved-^Cafar  was  ambitious 
* — and  connect  them  together  by  the  Cori- 
junction.  Because.  Kome  ivas  enfiaved^ 
BECAUSE  C afar  was  ambitious.  Here  the 
Meanings^  as  well  as  the  Sentences,  appear 
to  be  conneftcd.  But  if  I  fay, — Manners 
mujl  be  reformed y  or  Liberty  will  be  hjl — • 
here  the  Conjun<Stion,  or,  though  it  join 

the 

Ammoniu$\  account  of  the  ufe  of  this  Part  of  Speech 
is  elegant.  Ato  >^  f^v  "Klydiv  o  [Av  vrru^^iy  [aia? 
i^fA»$Ha9f  0  )t,vfi(a;  itiy  cimXoy^  oc¥  un  rZ  ixfnSiitta 

toiq  itrip^ii^  friXuv,  Hvx  (lege  iicl^  nvi  i\  s\iySi(r^O¥ 
iySa^idi  vu}^  SbxuVf  d^otXcyu  rvi  vd»  rm  ix,  voXKuy 
cvyKUfM^tPfi  £uAeo»,  Ctto  ii  rZw  yififcop  fxipofxiffiP 
iX^^J  '^^  £V«o-ii^.  Of  Sentences  tbaty  which  denotes 
ew  Bxiftence  fimplji  and  which  is  JiriSily  one,  may  bi 
CQnJidered  as  analogous  to  a  piece  of  Timber  not  yetfe-^ 
veredy  and  called  on  this  account  One.  Thaiy  which 
denotes  feveral  Exi/lenceSy  and  which  appears  to  be  made 
6ne  byfome  Conjun^ive  ParticUy  is  analogous  to  a  Ship 
made  up  of  many  pieces  of  Timbery  and  which  by  means 
of  the  nails  has  an  apparent  Unity.  Ami;  in  Lib.  de 
Interpret,  p.  544  6. 

R 
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Ch.  n.  the  Sentences^  yet  as  to.  their  rcfpcdive 
Meaningly  is  a  pcrfcft  DisjunSroe.  And 
thus  it  appears,  that  though  all  Conjunc- 
tions conjoin  Sentences,yct  with rcfpedt  to 
the  Senfe^  fbme  are  Conjunctive,  and 
fomeDisjuNGTivE ;  and  hence  {ii)  it  is 
that  we  derive  their  different  Species. 

The  ConjunSiuns^  which  conjoin  both 
Sentences  and  their  Meanings^  are  either 
Copulatives,  or  Continuatives. 
The  principal  Copulative  in  Englijh  U, 
And.  The  Continuatives  are.  If,  Be* 
CAUSE,  Therefore,  That,  &c.  The 
Difference  between  thefe  is  this— Tlfi^ 
Copulative  does  no  more  than  barely  couple 
Sentences,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to 
all  Subjects,  whofe  Natures  are  notincom^ 
patibk.  Continuatives^  on  the  contrary,  by 
a  more  intimate  cqpnedtion,  cotafolidate 

Sen- 


(V\  Thus  Scaiigtr.  Autirgo  Sinfiim  cwjungunt^ac 
Virha  \  out  Verka  tanhm  conjungunt^  Senfum  Vir^dif^ 
junguHU    Dc  C<  Xk  Lat  Ct  167. 
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Sentences  into  one  continuous  Wbole^  and  Ch*  II* 
are  therefore  applicable  only  to  Subjcdls, 
which  hare  an  efential  Co^incidence.      ^ 

To  explain  by  examples*— It  is  no  way 
improper  to  fay,  Lyfippus  was  a  Statuary i 
AND  Prifcian  was  a  Grammarian^^Tbi 
Sunjhinetb^  and  the  Sky  is  ^^/zr— becaufc 
thefe  arc  things  that  may  co-^exift,  and 
yet  imply  no  abfurdity.  But  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  f^,  Lyfippus  was  a  Statuary^ 
BECAVSB  Prifcian  was  a  Grammarian  % 
tho'  not  to  fay,  tbe  Sunjhinetb,  because 
tbe  Sky  is  clear.  The  Reafon  is,  ivith  re- 
fped  to  the  firft,  tbe  Co^incidence  is  merely 
accidental  I  with  refped  to  the  laft,  it  it 
ejfehtial,  and  founded  in  nature*  And  fb 
much  for  the  Diftindion  between  Copu-- 
latives  and  Continuatives  {c). 


hi 


{c)  O^lathm  ifif  pia  topulat  iam  Ferbai  quam  Sen^ 
fimL  Thus  PriJci4Hy  p.  ioa6.  But  Scaligir  is  ibiori^ 
#X|fidi-^  Senfum  C9njuHgunt  ((QnjunfUonnfc.)  aui 
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Ch.  n.  As  to  QoTJtmuativeSf  they  are  either 
JkjpposiTivE,  fuchas,  If;  orPosiTivEy 
fuch  as.  Because,  Therefore,  As, Gfr. 
Take  Examples -of  each — you  will  live 
happily,  if  you  live  boncfily — you  live  hap-^ 
fily,  BECAUSEjK(2^  live  honejlly.  The  Dif- 
ference between  thefe  Continuatives  \i 
this— The  Sttppojitives  denote  Connexion, 
but  affert  not  adtual  Exigence ;  the  Pofi^ 
fives  imp]y i^otb  the  one  and  the  other  {ji). 

Fartrek 


ffecejpirioi  out  non  necejftirii:  yfinm  neuffsiri*^  turn 
fiunt  Cofulatha^  &c.  De  C.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  167.  Prif-^ 
ciarCs  own  account  of  Continuatives  is  as  follows. 
Continvsttlvafunt^  qtia  continuattMeml^  confequintiam 
rgrumjignificant-^ibid.  S<aliger^S2£Coaatis^'-^€<wJfam' 
aut  prajiituunt^  aut  fubdunt.  Ibid.  c.  1 68'.  The 
Greek  name  for  the  Copulative  was  Xvy9i<rfjL(^  o-u/x- 
7rA£x1ixo;  'y  for  the  Continuative,  ewcf/liKog  j.  the 
Etymologies  of  which  words  juflly  diftinguifh  xhels 
refpcQive  charJftcrs. 

(d)  The  old  Grtei  Grammarians  confioed  the  nane 
ivu»7rliKo]y  and  the  Latins  ths^t  oi  CentiHuatixutj  W 
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Farther  than  tliis,  the  Pofitives  above  Ch.'  IL 
mentioned  are  either  Causal,  fuch  a^, 
Because,  Since,  As,  ^c.  or  Collec- 
tive, fuch  as,  Ther'efore,  Where- 
FeRE,  Then,  &c.  The  Difference  be- 
tween thefe  is  this — The  Caufals  fubjoin 
Caufes  to  Effe£is^--The  Sun  is  m^Eclipfe^ 

BE* 


jhofc  Conjunftions,  which  we  have  called  Suppojitivi 
or  ConditionalyVihW^  the  Pofitive  they  called  zraj «o"uy- 
«vl*xa»,  or  Subcontinuativa.  They  agree  however 
in  defer ibing  thpir  proper  Charafters.  The  firft  ac- 
jCording  to  Gaza  are,  oi  Mva^^iy  fAty  h,  axoXn^iciP  Si 
rtva  y^  rij^iif  JijAKi'Tf?— L.  IV.  Prifcian  fays,  they 
fignify  to  us,  qualis  efl  ordinatio  W  natura  rerum^  cum 
duhitatione  aliqua  ejjentia  nrum,'^^.  1027.  And  Sr^- 
}igtr  iays,  ^tycon)d\iifinefubfi/ientid  necijfarid\  potefi 
/nimfubjiflen  ^  nonfubjiftere ;  utrumque  itiim  admit* 
iunt.  Ibid.  c.  168.  On  the  contrary  of  the  Pofitive, 
ox  TsroL^otVMva.Ttliy.oi  (to  ufe  his  own  name)  Guza  tells 
us,  OT*  K)  iivoL^^iv  [AtToi  rd^tcof  cnfJ^xufHCiy  aroiyf — 
And  Prifcian  fays,  can/am  continuationis  oftcndunt 
conjequentitn  cum  ejfentia  rerum — And  Scaliger^  nort 
fX  bypotheji^  fed  ex  eo^  ^uodfubjijiit^  conjungunt.  Jbid* 

R3  It 
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Ch.  II.  BECAUSE  the  Moon  intervenes — The  Col^. 
le£tives  fubjoin  Effe£is  to  Caufes-T-Tbt 
^Moon  intervenes^  therefore  the  Sun  is 
in  Eclipfe.  Now  wc  ufe  Caufals  in  thofe 
inftances,  where,  the  EfFeft  being  con-, 
fpicuou5,  we  feek  its  Caufe ;  and  Collect 
tivesy  in  Demonjirationsj  and  Science  pro^ 
ferly  fo  called^  where   the  Caufe  being 


It  may  fecm  at  firft  fomewhat  ftrange,  why  the  Pa- 
fiUve  Conjunctions  (hould  have  been  confidered  as 
Subordinate  to  the  Suppojttive^  which  by  their  andent 
Names  appears  to  have  been  the  fed.  Is  it,  that  the 
Pofitive  arc  confined  to  what  aSfually  is  5  the  Suppo- 
fitive  extend  to  PoffMcSy  nay  evep  as  fur  as  to  ImpoffU 
Ues  ?  Thus  it  is  felfe  to  affirm,  Js  it  is  Day^  it  is  Lights 
ynlefs  it  aSually  he  Day.  But  we  may  at  midnight 
affirm.  If  it  be  Day,  it  is  Lights  becaufe  the^  If,  ex- 
tends to  Poflibles  alfo.  Nay  wc  may  affirm,  by-its, 
help  (if  we  pleafe)  even  Impoffibles.  VVo  may  fay, 
jffthi  Sun  hi  cubical,  then  is  the  Sun  angular  i  If  the 
^iyfally  then  Jhall  we  catch  Larks.  TIjus  too  Scaliger 
upon  the  fame  occafion  —  amplitudinem  Continuativa 
percifi  ex  eoj  quodetiam  impojfthile  aliquando  prafuppo^ 
nit.  De  C.  L.  Lat.  C.  168.  In  this  fenfe  then  the 
Contii)uative,Suppofitiveor  Conditional  Conjunflfozi 
is  (as  it  were)  fuperior  to  the  Pofitive,  asking  of 


greater  latitude  in  its  application. 
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known  firft,  by  its  help  wc  diiccrn  confc-  Ch.  11. 
4|«cnces  {e). 

All  the^  Cmtinuatives  are  refblvable 
into  Copulatives.  Inftead  of.  Because  it 
is  Day,  it  is  Hgbt,  wc  may  fay,  //  is  Day, 
Ai^Ditis  Light.  Inftead  of.  If  //  be  Day^ 
it  is  Light,  wc  may  fay,  //  is  at  the  fame 
time  necejfary  to  be  Day,  and  to  be  Light i 
and  fo  in  other  Inftances.  The  Reafon  is, 
that  the  Power  of  the  Copulative  extends 
to  all  Connexions,  as  well  to  the  efential, 
as  to  the  cafual  or  fortuitous.  Hence  thcre*r 
fore  theContinuative  may  be  refolvcd  into 
a  Copulative  andfomething  more,  that  is  tq 
fey,  into  a  Copulative  implymg  an  effential 
Co-incidence  (/)  in  the  Snbjcifts  conjoined^ 
R  4  As 


(/)  The  ii7/w  called  the^CaulalSjCw/i/f^  or  Gi»- 

Jativa\  the  Colleftives,  CoVeSfiva  •r  lUativa :  The 

Greeks  called  the  fof^er  *A(TioA«yixei,  and  the  latter 

(/)  RtfohurUur  autem  in  QopuJativjas  onmet  hm, 
fropterea  quod  Caufa  cum  Effe£lu  Suapte  natura,  C99* 
junffa  ejl.    S^ai  de  C.  L.  Lat.  c.  169^ 
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Ch.  11.  As  to  C<z^/ Conjundtions  (of  whi^H 
^■*^^^  we  have  fpoken  already)  there  is  no  one 
of  the  four  Species  of  Caufes,  which  they 
are  not  capable  of  denoting:  for  example^ 
THE  Material  Cause — T^he  Trumpet 
founds^  BECAUSE  itismadeof  Metal— lim 
FORMAL — The  Trumpet Jbunds,  becausb 
it  is  long  and  hollow — The  |:fficient-— 
The  Trumpet  founds,  because  an  Artiji 
blnvs  it — The  final— T^^^  Trumpet 
founds,  THAT  it  may  raife  our  courage. 
Where  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  the 
three  firft  Caufes  are  expreft  by  the  ftrong 
affirmation  of  the  Indicative  Mode,  becaufe 
if  the  Effed:  adually  be,  thefe  muft  of 
neceffity  be  alfo.  But  the  laft  Caufe  has 
a  different  Mode,  namely,  the  Contingent 
or  FotentiaL  The  Reafon  is,  that  the 
Final  Caufe,  tho'  it  may  hcfrfi  in  Spccu^ 
lation,  is  always  lafi  in  Event.  That  is  tQ 
fay,  however  it  may  be  tlic  End,  whiclj 
fet  the  Artift  firft  to  work,  it  may  ftill  be 
?si|i  End  beyond  his  Power  to  pbtain,  an4 

^*hich, 
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which,  like  other  Contingents,  may  either  Ch.  IL 
happen,  pr  not  {^).     Hence  alfo  it  is 
connefted  by  Conjundtions  of  a  peculiar 
Jcind,  fuch  as.  That,  Im,  Ut,  C^c. 

The  Sum  is,  that^  all  Conjunc- 
tions, 'w/jtcA  connect  both  Sentences  and 
their  Meanifigs^  are  either  Copulative, 
or  CoNTiNUATivE ;  the  Contlnuatives 
•arc  either  Conditional ,  or  Pojitivei  and  the 
Ppfitives  are  either  Caufal  or  ColleSlive. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Disjunc-i 
TiVE  Conjunctions,  a  Species  of 
Words  which  bear  this  contradictory 
J^ame,  becaufe,  while  they  disjoin  the 
$tofe^  they  conjoin  the  Sentences  [h). 

With 


(^).  Sec  B.  J.  c.  8.  p.  142.  Sec  alfo  Vol.  L 
Jlote  VIII.  p.  z^i.  For  the  four  Caufcs>  fee  Vol.1 
J^otcXVIL  p.  280. 

Gaza 
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Ch.  IL  With  rcfpcdt  to  thcfe  we  nuy obfervc, 
that  as  there  is  a  Principle  of  Union  dif- 
,  fufed  throughout  all  things,  by  which 
THIS  Whole  is  kept  together,  and  pre- 
ferved  from  Diffipation;  fo  there  is  a 
Principle  of  Diversity  difFufed  in  like 
roanHcr,  the  Source  of  Diftinftion,  of 
J^Tumbcr^  and  of  Order  (/)• 

Now 


Gaza  Gram.  L.  IV.  Disjun3iv4tfunt^  qtucj  fuamvh 
dt£f tones  conjunganty  fenfum  tamen  disj^n^MmhabenU 
'Prifc.  I^.  XVL  p.  1029.  And  hence  it  is,  that  a 
Sentence^  conncfted  by  Disjunftives,  has  a  near  rc- 
femblance  to  2ijimple  negativi  Truth.  For  though  thir 
as  to  its  Intelled^ion  be  disjunSlive  (its  end  being  to 
disjoin  the  Subjeft  from  the  Predicate)  yet  as  it  com- 
lunes  Terms  together  into  one  PropoGtion,  it  is  it^ 
truly  fyntheticaly  as  any  Truth,  that  is  affrrmativ** 
Sec  Chap.  I.  Note  {b).  p.  3. 

(/)  The  Diversity,  which  adorns  Nature,  may 
be  faid  to  heighten  by  degrees,  and  as  it  pafTes  to  differ- 
ent Subjefis,  to  become  more  and  more  intenfe. 
Some  things  only  differ,  when  confidercd  a&  Individ 
duals'^  but  if  we  recur  to  their  Species^  immediately  lofe 
all  Diftinftion:  fuch  for  inftance  are  Socrates  and 
flato.  Others  £jfer  as  to  Species^  but  as  to  Genus  are 
*  .  the 
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Now  it  is  to  exprefs  in  form  degree  the  Ck»  11^ 
Modifications  of  this  Diverfity^  that  Dis- 
jD^NCTivE  Conjunctions  feexp  firft  to 
have  been  invented* 

OjP  thefe  Disjunctives,  ibme  arq 
Simple,  fomc  Adversative — Simpk^ 
ai  when  we  fay,  either  it  is  Day,  or  it 

if 


the  &ine :  fuch  are  Maji  and  Liou.  There  are  others 
again,  which  differ  as  to  Genusy  and  cp-incide  only  iq 
tbofe  tranfcendinial  Cmprehenfitns  of  Ens,  Being,  £x- 
iftence,  and  the  like :  fuch  are  ^antitUs  and  ^aM^ 
tiiSy  as  for  example  an  Ouna,  and  the  Colour,  IVhite^ 
Lfiftly  ALi,  Being  whatever  differs,  as  Beings  from 
Non-bdng^ 

Farther,  .in  all  things  differentj^  however  moderate 
thcirDiverfity,  there  is.an  appearance  of  Oppositiom 
lyith  refpecS  to  each  other,  in  as  much  as  each  thing  /^ 
itfe^^  an4  Vit  ^»J  of  the  reft.  But  yet  ii^  all  Subje£t$ 
this  Oppofition  is  npt  t(}/Jam0.  In  Relatives,  fuch 
a^  Greater  and  J^tkj  Double  and  Half,  Father  and 
Son,  Caufe  and  Effeft,  in  thefi  it  is  morejlrikingy  than 
;|n  ordinary  Subje£b,  becaufe  tbefi  always  (hew  it,  by 
mfcejfarilj  inferring  each  other.  In  Contraries, 
fUch  a^  Black  and  Wjiit^,  Even  and^Odd,  Good  and 

Bad, 
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Ch.  II.  ^'s  Night — Adxerfatl've^  as  when  we  f:iy.  It 
is  not  Day,  but  //  is  Night.  The  Differ- 
ence between  thefe  is,  that  the  fimple  do 
no  more,  than  merely  disjoin  ;  the  Adver^ 
fatrve  disjoin,  with  an  Oppofition  concomi^ 
rant.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Adverfative 
are  definite  -,  the  Simple,  indefinite.  Thus 
when  we  fay,  T'he  Number  of  Three  is  not 

an 


Bad,  Virtuous  and  Vitious,  in  thefe  the  OppoCtion 
goes  ftill  farther^  bccaufe  thefe  not  only  differ^  but  are 
even  dijlru^ive  of  each  other.  But  the  moji potent  Op-? 
iofuton  is  tliat  of  *A{llpx<ri^^  or  Contradictiok, 
when  we  oppofe  Propofition  to  PropofUicn^  T%uth  to 
falft)ood^i  aflcrting  of  any  SubjcsSt,  either  it  is^  or  it  /V 
Kot.  This  indeed  is  an  Oppofition^  which  extends  it- 
fjlf  to  ifll  things,  for  every  thing  conceiveablc  muft 
needs  have  its  Negative,  though  multitudes  by  natur^ 
Jiave  neither  Relatively  nor  Contraries. 

Bcfides  thefe  Modes  of  Diversity,  there  are 
others  that  dcferve  notice  :  fuch  for  inftance,  as  the 
Divcrfity  between  the  Name  of  a  thing,  and  its  Defir 
vition  y  between  the  various  NameSy  which  belong  ta 
i\\Gfc/me  things  and  the  various  things^  which  are  de- 
noted by  the  fmne  Namcy  all  which  Diverftiie^  upoj> 
octafion  become  a  Part  of  our  Difcourfe.  And  Iq 
XEuch,  in  fhort,  for  the  Subje<ft  of  Diversity. 
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an  even  Number^  but  an  oddy  we  not  oftly  Ch.  IL 
disjoin  two  oppofite  Attributes,  but  we  >— '->^**^ 
definitely  affirm  one,  and  deny  the  other* 
But  when  we  fay,  T^he  Number  of  the  Stars 
is  EITHER  even  or  odd^  though  we  aflert 
one  Attribute  to  be^  and  the  other  not  to 
bty  yet  the  Alternative  notwithftanding  is 
left  indefinite.  And  fo  niuch  iox  JimpU 
Disjun£iives  (i).  * 

As 


{k)  The  fimpfe  Dfsjun£live  ^,  or  Fel-,  is  moftly 
ufed  indefinitely y  fo  as  to  leave  an  Alternative.  But 
when  it  is  ufed  definitely^  fo  as  to  leave  no  Alterna- 
tive, it  is  then  a  peffe6l  Disjundive  of  the  Subfequent 
from  the  Previous,  and  has  the  fame  force  with  xj  if 
or,  Et  rton.  It  is  thus  Gaza  explains  that  Verfc  of 
Uontfr. 

lA.   A. 

That  is  to  fay,  Idefire  the  people  ftfmid  befaved^  and' 
#I0T  be  deflrojed'i  the  Conjunction  11  l?eing  av^tij ct/xc?, 
or  fublative.  It  muft  however  be  confeft,  that  this' 
Verfe  is  otherwifc  explained  by  an  Ellipfis,  either  of 
^fcXAov,  or  i\)rl<:y  concerning  which  fee  the  Com-^ 
meotators. 
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Ch.  II.       As  to  Adverfatke  Disjunffives,  it  hal 
been  faid  already  that  they  imply  Op  po- 
sit ion*  Now  there  can  be  no  Oppofition 
of  thejame  Attribute^  in  ihtfame  SubjeSlp 
,  as  when  we  fay,  Nireus  was  beautiful i 
but  the  Oppofition  muft  be  either  of  the 
fame  Attribute  in  different  SubjeSlt^  as  when 
we  fay,  Brutus  was  a  Patriot ^  but  Cafar 
was  not — or  of  diffegent  Attributes  in  the 
fame  SubjeSi,  as  when  we  fay,  Gargias  wai 
a  Sopbijiy  but  not  a  Pbilofopber-^  or  of 
different  Attributes  in  different  SubjeBs^  . 
as  when  we  fay^  Plato  was  a  Philofopher^ 
but  Hippias  was  a  Sopbijl. 

The  Conjun3ions  ufed  for  all  thefe 
purpofes  may  be  called  Absolute  A]>«« 

VERSATIVES* 

But  there  are  other  Adverfatfoes^  be- 
fides  thcfe ;  as  when  we  fay,  Nireus  was 
more  beautiful^  than  Aebilles^^Virgilwas 
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AS  great  a  Poet^  as  Cicero  was  an  Orator.  CE.  IL 
The  Charafter  of  thefe  latter  is,  that  they  '--v-*' 
go  farther  than  the  former,  by  marking 
not  on\y.Oppofitiony  but  that  Equality  or 
Excefs^  which  arifes  among  Subjefts  from 
their  being  compared.  And  hence  it  is 
they  may  be  called  Adversatives  of 
Comparison^ 

Besides  the  Adverfatives  here  men- 
tioned, there  are  two  other  Species,  of 
which  the  mofl  eminent  are  unless  and 
ALTHO*.  For  example — ^roywillbetaken^ 
unless  the  Palladium  be  preferved^^Troy  , 
tcillAe  taken,  ALTHo'HeSfor  defend  it.  The 
Nature  oi  Utitk  Adverfatives  may  be  thus 
explained.  As  every  Event  is  naturally 
allied  to  its  Caufe,  fo  by  parity  of  reafon  it 
is  oppofed  to  its  Preventive.  And  as  every 
Caufe  is  either  adequate  (/)  or  in-adequate 

(ia. 


(/)  This  DiftinSion  has  reference  to  common  Opi» 
nlon^  and  Affirm  of  Language^  confonant  thereto*  In 
ftrii^  metaphyfical  truth)  No  Caufe^  that  is  not  adequgti^ 
is  any  Caufe  at  alU 
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Ch.  11.  (In-adequate,  when  it  endeavours^  wiUi* 
out  being  erfedual)  (o  in  like  manner  is 
every  Preventive.  Now  adequate  Preven-^ 
fives  arc  expreft  by  fuch  AdVerfativcs,  as 
JINLESS — Troy  will  be  taken,  unless  tbi 
Palladium  be  freferved\  that  is,  This  alone 
isfufficient  to  prevent  it.  The  In-adequate 
are  expreft  by  fuch  Adverfatives,  as  al- 
THo'— jTr^j/  will  be  taken,  alt  ho'  He3of 
defend  it ;  that  is>  He£lor*s  Defence  wilt 
prove  in-effeSlual. 

The  Names  given  by  the  old  Gram-k 
inarians  to  denote  thefe  laft  Adverfatives^ 
appear  not  fufficiently  to  exprefs  their 
Natures  (;;;).  They  may  be  better  per- 
haps called  Adversatives  Adequate^ 
>and  In-adequate. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  Disjunctives^ 
that  is  Con  JUNCTIONS,  Wi6/^i6  conjoin  Sen^ 

tencesi 


{in)  They  culled  them  for  the  moft  part,  without 
fufEcient  Diftindtion  of  their  Species, -^A/^/y2?^/Wy  or 
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tencesy  but  not  their  Meanings^  are  eijiher  Ch.  IL 
Simple  or  Adversative;  and  that  all   ^-->^*^ 
AdveRsatives  are  either  Abfolute  or 
Comparative  I   or  elfe  Adequate  or  In^ 
adequate. 

We  fhall  finifli  this  Chapter  with  a  few 
mifcellany  Obfervations. 

In  the  iirft  place  it  may  be  obferved, 
through  all  the  Species  of  Disjundives, 
that  th^  fame  Disjunctive  appears  to  have 
greater  or  lefs  force,  according  as  the  Sub- 
jedts,  which  it  disjoins,  are  more  or  lefs 
disjoined  by  Nature.  For  example,  if 
we  fay,  Every  Number  is  even,  or  odd— 
Every  Proportion  is  true^ORja/fe — nothing . 
feems  to  disjoin  more  Jirongly  than  the 
DisjunSlive^  becaufe  no  things  are  in  Na- 
ture more  incompatible  than  the  Subjcdls. 
But  if  we  fay.  That  ObjeSi  is  a  Triangle, 
OR  Figure  contained  under  three  right  lines 
-^the  (or)  in  this  cafe  hardly  feems  to 
disjoin,  or  iftdeed  to  do  more,  than  dif^ 
JjnSly  to  exprefs  the  Thing,  iirft  by  its 
S  Name, 
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Ch.  11.  Name,  and  then  by  its  Definition.  So  ifwief 
^-^"^  fay,  ^TiS^/  Figure  is  a  Sphere,  or  ^  Gii?^^, 
OR  ^  Bj//— the  Disjundive  in  this  cafc^ 
tends  no  farther  to  disjoin,  than  as*  it  dif- 
tinguiihcs  the  feveral  Names,  which  be- 
long to  ihtfame  Thing  (;z). 

Again — the  Words^  When  and  Where ^ 
and  all  others  of  the  fame  nature,  fuch  as. 
Whence,  Whither,  Whenever,  Wherever^ 
&c.  may  t)e  properly  called  Adverbial 
Conjunctions,  becaufe  they  participate 
the  nature  both  of  Adverbs  and  Conjunc- 
tions— of  Conjundlions,  as  they  conjoin  Sen- 
tences ^ 


(«)  The  Lattnt  had  a  peculiar  Particle  for  this  oc* 
cafion,  which  they  called  SubdisjunS^ha,  a  Subdisjunc^ 
five;  and  that  was  SiyE.  AUxandiv  five  Paris i^ 
Manfivt  Mavors^  The  Greek^'EyT  w  feems  to  aiu 
fwer  the  fame  end.  Of  thefe  Particles,  Scaliger  thus. 
i^2ks-^Et  Jam  nomen  Subdisjun^iivarum  re£ie  accept 
turn  ifi,  nequi  enim  tarn  plane  disjungit^  quam  Disjuns^ 
tiva.  Nam  DhjunSiiva  fant  in  Contr arils'^ ukdif^ 
jun£Iiva  autem  etiam  in  non  Contrariis,  fed  Diverfip 
tantum\  ut,  Alexander  five  Paris*  De  C*  L.  Latr 
c.  17a 
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tcnces  i  of^dver6s,  as  they  denote  the  At-^  Ch-  II. 
tributes  either  of  Time,  or  of  P/ace. 

Again— thefe  Adverbial  ConjunBions^ 
and  perhaps  moji  of  the  Prepofitions  (con- 
trary to  the  Charafter  of  accejfory  Words, 
which  have  ftri<5tly  no  Signification,  but 
when  aflbciated  with  other  words)  have  a 
kind  of  obfcure  Signification,  when  taken 
alone,  by  denoting  thofe  Attributes  of 
Time  and  Place.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
they  appear  in  Grammar,  like  Zoophytes 
in  Nature ;  a  kind  of  {p)  middle  Beings, 
of  amphibious  charadler,  which,  by  ihar- 
ing  the  Attributes  of  the  higher  and  the 
lower,  conduce  to  link  the  Whole  toge- 
ther (/). 

And 


Tff o>  ^Zqp  i)  pvriv*  '  Themlft,  p.  74.  Ed.  Aid.     See 
alfo  Ari/i.  dc  Animal.  Part  p,  93.  1. 10.  Ed.  Syll. 

(p)  It  is  fomewhat  furprizing  that  the  politeft  and 

moft  elegant  of  the  Attic  Writers,  and  Plato  above  all 

S  2  the 
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Ch.IL       And  fo  much  for  Conjunctions, 
their  Genus,  aiul  their  Species. 


die  reft,  fhould  have  their  works  filled  with  Particles 
of  all  kinds,  and  with  Conjun^^ons  in  particidar  ;  while 
in  the  mo^ra  polite  works,  as  well  of  ourlelves  as  of 
our  neighbours^  fcarce  fuch  a  Word  as  a  Particle,  or 
Conjunction  is  to  be  found.  Is  it,  that  where  there  is 
Connexion  in  the  Meaningy  there  muft  be  IVordi  had 
to  conned ;  but  diat  where  the  Connexion  is  little  or 
none,  fiich  Conne£Uves  are  of  little  ufe?  That  Houfes 
of  Cards,  without  cement^  nay  well  anfinn^r  their  end, 
but  not  thofe  Houfes,  where  one  would  chufe  to  dwell  ? 
Is  this  the  Caufe  ?  or  have  we  attained  an  Elegance,  t#. 
the  Antients  unknown  ? 

Vinimus  adjummamfortuna^  &c. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Concerning  thofe  ConneSlives,  called 
^repqfithm* 

PREPOSITIONS  by  their  name  exprefs  Ch*III. 
their  Place ^  but  not  their  CharaSler. 
Their  Definition  will  diftinguifli  them 
from  the  former  Connedtives.  A  Pre^ 
POSITION  is  a  Pifrt  of  Speech,  devoid  it/elf 
of  Signification^  but  Jo  formed  as  to  unite 
two  Words  that  arefgnificant,  and  that  re-- 
fufe  to  qo^alefce  or  unite  of  themfehes  {a). 

This 


{a)  The  Stoic  Name  for  a  Prepofition  was  IT^fle- 
Tixof  I,i¥ii€fM^y  Prapofitiva  ConjunCiio^  a  Prepoji^ 
ttve  ConjunSfiort.    'He  f^lv  5v  xj  xxrct  ruf  otWx^  zrcf 

rcti  Tffxgct  roTg  XrmxoTg  t!  xaAc7(r9«i  dvlxg  IT^aSc- 
rwii  ^vviio'iJi.Hg.     Now  in  what  manner  even  in  other 
applications  (befides  the  prefent]  Prepojitions  give  proof 
•f  their  Conjunftiv€  Syntax^  we  hav€  mentioned  already; 
S3  wbfnci 
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This  connective  Power,, (which  relates  to 
Words  only,  and  not  Sentences)  will  be 
better  underftood  from  the  following 
iSpeculations. 

Some  things  co-alefce   and  unite  of 
themfehes ;  others  refiife  to  do  fo  without 
help,  and  as  it  were  compulfion.    Thus  in 
Works  of  Art,  the  Morter  and  the  Stone 
co-alefce  of  themfelves;  but  the  Wainfcot 
and  the  Wall  not  without  Nails  and  Pins* 
In  nature  this  is  more  confpicuous.    For 
example;  all  Quantities^  and  Qualities  co- 
alefce  immediately  with  their  SubftanceSt 
Thus  it  is^we  fay,  a  fierce  Lion^  a  vafi  Moun^ 
'tain ;  and  from  this  Natural  Concord  of 
SubjeSi  and  Accident  J  arifes  the  Grammatical 
Concord  of  Subfiantive  and  AdjeSlive.     In- 
like 


wbtnci  too  the  Stoics  took  occafton  to  call  them  Preposx- 
tjveConjunction§.  Jpolion.  L.IV.  c,5.  p.  313, 
Yet  is  this  in  fa£l  rather  a  defcriptive  Sketchy  than  a 
complete  Definition^  fince  there  are  other  Conjunc-» 
tions,  which  are  Prepofitive  as  well  as  thefe.  See  GaZt^ 
L.  lY.  de  Praepofit.    Prifc.  L.  XIV.  p.  983. 
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like  manner  Adions  co-alefce  with  their  Ch.III. 
Agents,  and  Paflions  with  their  Patients. 
Thus  it  is  we  fay,  Alexander  conquers  i 
Darius  is  conquered.  Nay,  as  every  Ener- 
gy is  a  kind  of  Medium  between  its 
Agent  and  Patient,  the  whole  three. 
Agents  Energy,  and  Patient,  co-alefce 
with  the  fame  facility;  as  when  we  fay^ 
Alexander  conquers  Darius.  And  hence, 
that  is  from  thefe  Modes  of  natural  Co-- 
alefcence,  arifes  the  Grammatical  Regimen 
of  the  Verb  by  its  Nominative,  and  of  the 
Accufative  by  its  Verb.  Farther  than  this. 
Attributives  themfelves  may  be  moft  of 
(hem  charadlerized ;  as  when  M^e  fay  of 
fuch  Attributives  as  ran,  beautiful,  learn^ 
ed,  he  ranfwiftly,  /he  was  very  beautiful, 
Jie  was  moderately  learned,  &c.  And  hence 
the  Co-alefcence  of  the  Adverb  with  Verbs, 
participles,  and  AdjeSlives, 

The  general  Conclufion  appears  to  be 
this.  ^  Those  Parts  of  Speech  unite 

"op  THEMSELVES  I nGrAMMAR,WHOSE 

•'original  Archetypes  unite  of 

S   4  ^*  THEM* 
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.'Vthemselves  in  Nature."  To 
which  we  may  add,  as  following  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  tAe  great  ObjeSis 
of  Natural  Union  are  Substance  and 
Attribute.  Now  tho' 5^^^;?^^^  natu- 
rally co-incide  with  their  Attributes^  yet 
they  abfolutely  refufe  doing  fo,  one  with 
another  {b).  And  hence  thofe  known 
Maxims  in  Phyfics,  that  Body  is  impenetra^ 
ble ;  that  two  Bodies  cannot  pojfefs  the  fame 
place  I  that  the  fame  Attribute  cannot  be* 
long  to  dij^erent  Subjiances^  &c. 

From  thefe  Principles  it  follows,  that 
when  we  form  a  Sentence,  the  Subjiantive 
without  difficulty  co-incides  with  the 
Verb^  from  the  natural  Co-incidence'  of 
Subjlance  and  Energy — ^The  Sun  warm- 
ETH.     So  likewife  the  Energy  with  the 

SubjcB^ 


(^)  Cdufa^  propter  quam  duo  Suhjlantiva  non  po^ 
nuntur  fine  copula^  e  Phiiofophia  petenda  eji :  neque 
^n'tm  duo fuhjlantialiter  unum  cjje poUjl^ficut  Suhjfaniia 
ft  Accidens \  itaque non  dicaSjC JESARy C ATO  PUGNAT^ 
Seal,  dc  Cauf,  Ling.  Lat.  c.  177. 
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Subje£li  on  which  it  operates warm- 

ETH.  THE  Earth.  So  likewife  both 
Sub^ance  and  Energy  with  their  proper 
Attributes. — The  Splendid  Sun, — ge- 
nially   WARMETH the    FERTILE 

Earth.  But  fuppofc  we  were  defirous 
to  add  other  Subftantives,  as  for  inftance. 
Air,  or  Beams.  How  would  thefe  co* 
incide,  or  under  what  Character  could 
they  be  introduced  ?  Not  as  Nominatives 
or  Accufatives,  for  both  thofe  places  are 
already  filled;  the  Nominative  by  the 
Subftance,  Sun  ;  the  Accufative  by  the 
Subftance,  Earth.  Not  as  Attributes 
to  thefe  laft,  or  to  any  other  thing ;  for 
Attributes  by  nature  they  neither  are^  nor 
can  be  made.  Here  then  we  perceive  the 
Rife  and  Uie  of  Prepositions.  By 
thefe  we  conneA  thofe  Subftantives  to 
Sentences,  which  at  the  time  are  unable 
to  co-alcfce  ofthemfelves.  Let  us  aifumc 
for  inftance  a  pair  of  thefe  Connedtives, 
Thro',  and  With,  and  mark  thpir  Ef- 
fedt  upon  the  Subftances  here  mentioned. 
^befpkndid  Sun  with  his  Beams  genially 

nvarmeth 
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Ch.lll.  '^armetb  thro'  the  Air  the  fertile  Earthy 
The  Sentence,  as  before,  remains  intire 
and  one  \  the  Subjiantives  required  are  both 
introduced-,  and  not  a  Word,  which  was 
there  before,  is  detruded  from  its  proper 
place. 

It  muft  here  be  obferved  that  moft,  if 
not  all  Prepofitions  feem  originally  form- 
ed to  denote  the  Relations  o/Flacz  {c). 
The  reafon  is,  this  is  that  grand  Relatiort^ 
which  Bodies  or  natural  Subjlllnces  main- 
tain at  all  times  one  to  another,  whether 
^hey  are  contiguous  or  remote,  whether 
in  motion  or  at  reft. 

It  may  be  faid  indeed  that  in  the  Con^ 
tinuity  of  Place  they  form  this  Universe 

'  or 


{c)  0/nne  corpus  out  movetur  aut  quiefcit :  quote 
opus  fult  aliqud  notay  qua  TO  UOX  ftgnificarety  ftvt 
tjfet  inteixduo  extrema^  inter  qua  motus  fit ^  five  ejfet  in 
altera  extremoruniy  in  quihus  fit  quies.  Hinc  eliciemus 
Prapofitionis  ejfentiakm  definitiomm.  Seal,  dc  Cauf. 
Ling.  Lat.  c.  152. 
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or  VISIBLE  Whole,  and  arc  made  as  ChJII, 
much  One  by  that  general  Comprehen- 
lion,  as  is  confiftent  with  their  feveral 
Natures,  and  fpecific  Diftinftions.  Thus 
it  is  we  have  Prepofitions  to  denote  the 
contiguous  Relation  qf  Body,  as  when  wc 
fay,  Caius  walketh  with  a  Staffs,  the 
Statue  Jiood  upon  a  Pedejiali  the  River 
ran  over  a  Sand  y  others  for  the  detached 
Relation,  as  when  we  fay,  He  is  going  to 
Italy ;  the  Sun  is  rifen  above'  the  Hills  i 
tbefe  Figs  came  from  I'urkj.  So  as  to 
Motion  and  Rejl^  only  with  this  difference, 
that  here  the  Prepofition  varies  its  cha- 
rafter  with  the  Verb.  Thus  if  we  fay, 
that  Lamp  hangs  from  the  Ceilings  the 
Prepofition,  From,  affumes  a  Charafter 
of  ^iefcence.  But  if  we  fay,  that  Lamp 
is  falling  FROM  the  Ceilings  the  Prepofi- 
tion in  fuch  cafe  afliimes  a  Charafter  of 
Motion.     So  in  Milton^  • 

— Tofupport  uneajie  Steps 
Over  the  burning  Mark — Par.  L.  !• 

Jlcre  OVER  denotes  Motion. 

Again 
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ChJII,  Ag;ain^ 

-^fll? — with  looks  of  cordial  Love 
Hung  OVER  her  enamour' d-^Vzv.  L.  IV, 

JJqre  OVER  4cqi'otes  Refi^ 

But  though  the  original  ufc  of  Prcpofl- 
^ions  was  to  denote  the  Relations  ofPlace^ 
they  could  not  be  confined  to  this  Office 
only.  They  by  degrees  extended  thcm- 
fclves  to  Subje<5ls  incorporeal^  and  came  to 
denote  Relations,  as  well  intelleSiual  as 
local.  Thus,  becaufe  in  Place  he,  who  is 
above^  has  commonly  the  advantage  over 
him,  who  is  below,  hence  we  transfer  over 
and  UNDER  io  Dominion  and  Obedience^,  of 
a  King  we  fay,  be  ruled  over  his  People-, 
of  a  common  Soldier,  he  ferved  vj^duk 
Juch  a  General.  So  too  we  fay,  neith 
Thought ;  without  Attention  ;  thinking 
&uer  a  Subjedl;  under  Anicittyijrom  Fearj 
out  of  Love ;  through  Jealoufy,  &c.  All 
which  inftances,  with  many  others  of  like 
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kind,  fliew  that  xhtjirft  Words  of  Men,  ChJIL 
like  ^t\x  Jirfi  Ideas^  had  an  immediate 
reference  tofenfible  ObjeSls^  and  that  in  af- 
terdays,  when  they  began  to  difcern  with 
their  IntelleSl^  they  took  thofe  Words, 
which  they  found  already  made,  and 
transferred  them  by  metaphor  to  intellect 
tual  Conceptions.  There  is  indeed  no 
Method  to  exprefs  new  Ideas,  but  either 
this  of  Metaphor^  or  that  of  Coining  new 
Wotdsy  both  which  have  been  pradtifed 
by  Philofophers  and  wife  Men,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature,  and  exigence  of  the 
occafion  {d\ 

In 


(rf)  Among  the  Words  new  coined  wc  may  afcribs 
to  jtnaxagoraSy  *O[jLCi0fJt,ign» ;  to  PlatOj  Uoiorm  i  to 
Gceroy  J^alitas',  to  Arj/Iotle^  ^EyliXi'/iix  i  to  the 
StoIcs^^Ovrig,  xffaTKj  and  many  others. — Among 
the  Words  transferred  by  Metaphor  from  common  to 
Jpccial  Meanings,  to  the  Platonics  we  may  afcribe  'litoc ; 
to  the  Pythagoreans  and  Peripatetics^  Karnyo^Uy  and 
KarnyoftTvi  to  the  Stoics^  KaraAri^/jf,  uVoXtj^'K, 
xaHxovi  totheP/rrA^^wj/yx/Egcfi,  iVJc-;i^€t«»,  cVi^^* 

ij  And 
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ChJIL  In  the  foregoing  ufe  of  Prcpofitions^ 
we  have  feen  how  they  are  applied  koct(» 
tsra^aflecriy,  iy  way  of  "^uxta-pofitioriy  that  is 
to  fay,  where  they  are  prefixt  to  a  Word^ 

,    with- 


And  here  I  cannot  but  obfcrve,  that  he  who  pretends 
to  difcufs  the  Sentiments  of  any  one  of  thefe  Philoftv* 
pherSjor  even  to  cite  and  tranflate  him  (except  in  trite 
and  obvious  Sentences)  without  accurately  knowing 
the  Greek  Tongue  in  general ;  the  nice  difFercnces  of 
many  Wordj  apparently  fynonymous  j .  the  peculiar 
Stile  of  the  Author  whojn  he  prefumes  to  handle ;  the 
new  coined  Words j  and  new  Significations  given  to 
old  Words,  ufed  by  fjch  Author,  and  his  Se6lj  the 
whole  Philofophy  of  fuch  Se£t,  together  with  the  Con- 
nexions and  Dep'endencies  of  its  feveral  Parts,  whe- 
ther Logical,  EtI.ical,  or  Phyfical  \ — He  I  fay,  that, 
without  this  previous  preparation,  attempts  what  I 
have  faid,  will  (hoot  in  the  dark;  will  be  liable  to  per- 
petual blunders ;  will  explain,  and  praife,  and  cenfure 
merely  by  chance ;  and  though  he  may  poifibly  to 
Fools  appear  as  a  wife  Man,  will  certainly  among  the 
wife  ever  pafs  for  a  Fool.  Such  a  Man's  InteUe6l 
comprehends  antient  Philofophy,  as  his  Eye  compre- 
hends adiftantProfpeft.  He  may  fee  perhaps  enough, 
to  know  Mountains  from  Plains,  and  Seas  from 
Woods  5  but  for  an  accurate  difcernment  of  particu- 
lars, and  their  chara(3er,  this  without  &rthcr  helps,  it 
is  iirpoi&ble  he  fhould  attain« 
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without  becoming  a  Part  of  it.  But  they  Ch.IIL 
may  be  ufed  alfo  xam  avvQeo-w,  by  way  of  ^— ^^^^-^ 
^  CompofittoTiy  that  is,  they  may  be  prefixt  to 
a  Word,  fo  as  to  becpme  a  real  Part  of 
it  {/)*  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  'Emg-ua-Oui, 
in  Lalin,  Infe/hgefe,  in  Eng/ijh,  to  Under-- 
Jland.  So  alfo,  to  foretell  to  overaSi^  to 
undervalue]  to  outgo,  &c.  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  other  inftanees  innumerable.  In 
this  cafe  the  Prepofitions  commonly  trans- 
fufe  fomething  of  their  own  Meaning  into 
the  W6rd,  with  which  they  are  com- 
poimded ;  and  this  imparted  Meaning  in 
moft  inftanees  will  be  found  ultimately 
refolvable  into  fome  of  the  Relations  of 
Place,  {/)  as  ufed  either  in  its  proper 
or  metaphorical  acceptation . 

Lastly, 


{e)  See  Gaz,  Gram.  L.  IV.  Cap.  de  PraepoCtione. 

(/)  'For  example,  let  us  Tuppofe  fome  given  Space. 
E  and  Ex  fignify  out  cf\hzt  Space;  Per,  through  //, 
from  beginning  to  end;  In,  within  it-.  Sub,  under  it^ . 
4  Hence 
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Ch.IIL       Lastly,  there  are  times, when  Prepo- 
^'"^"^   fitions  totally  lofe  their  connective  Nature, 

being 


Hence  then  E  and  p£R  in  compoficion  augment  \  Enor^ 
misj  fomcthing  not  fimply  big,but  big  in  excefs ;  fomc- 
thing  got  out  oftht  ruU^  and  beyond  the  meafure\  Dicoy 
to  fftdk  \  Edicoj  to  /peak  out ;  whence  EdiSlum^  an 
Edin^  fomcthing  fo  effectually  fpoken,  as  all  are  fup* 
pofed  to  hear,  and  all  to  obey.     So  Terence^^ 

DicOy  Edico  vobis — Eun.  V.  5.  20* 

which  (as  Donatus  tells  us  in  his  Comment)  is  an 
"Au^fifl-iC*  Fariy  tojpeak ;  Effariy  tofpeak  out — Whence 
Effatunty  an  jixiomj  or  fclf-evident  Propofition,  feme- 
thing  addrcfTcd  as  it  were  to  all  men,  and  calling  for 
univerfial  Aflent.  Cu\  Acad.  II.  29,  Permagnus^  Per'- 
utllisy  great  throughout^  ufeful  through  every  partm 

On  the  contrary,  In  and  Sub  diminilh  and  leiTen. 
Injujiusy  IniquuSy  uHjuJiy  ifiequttabUy  that  lies  within 
Juftice  and  Equity,  that  reaches  not  fo  for,  Aat  falls 
Jhort  of  them ;  Subniger^  blackijh\  SubrubicunduSy  red- 
dijh  \  tending  to  black,  and  tending  to  red^  but  yet 
under  the  ftandard,  and  below  perfcdion. 

Em^  originally  fignified  to  take  away;  hence  it  came 
to  fignifj^  to  buyj  becaufe  he,  who  bujrs,  takes  away 
his  purchafct    Inter,  Between^  implies  Difcontinu^ 

ance^ 
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being  converted  into  Adverbs,  and  uied  ChJII. 
in  Syntax  accordingly.*    Thus  Horner^ 

-^And  Earth  fmiVd  all  around^ 

IX.  T.  362* 

But  of  this  we  have  fpokcn  in  a  preceding 
Chapter  (^).  One  thing  we  muft  how- 
ever obferve,  before  we  finifla  this  Chap- 
ter, which  is,  that  whatever  we  may  be 
told  of  Cases  in  modern  Languages, 
there  are  in  fad  no  fuch  things ;  but  their 
force  and  power  is  expreft  by  two  Me- 
thods, 


fiinci^  kx  in  things  continuous  there  can  nothing  lie 
between.  From  thefc  two  comes,  Jnterimoy  to  kill^ 
that  is  to  iay,  7o  take  a  Man  away  in  the  midft  of  Life^ 
hy  making  a  Difcontinuance  of  his  vital  Energy,  So 
^fo  Perimoy  to  kill  a  Man,  that  is  to  lay,  to  take  him 
nway  thoroughly  \  for  indeed  what  more  thorough 
taking  away  can  well  be  fuppofed  ?  The  Greek  Verb, 
*AyaLi^u}f,  and  the  Englijb  Verb,  To  take  offy  feem 
both  to  carry  the  fame  allufion.  And  thus  it  is  that 
Prepofitions  becqme  Parts  of  other  "Wiprds, 

is)  Sec  before,  p.  205. 

T 
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Ch.in,  thods,  cither  by  Situation^  or  by  Prepofi-^ 
■^'^^"^  tions ;  the  Nominative  and  Accufatroe  Cafes 
by  Situation;  the  reft^  by  Prepofitions* 
But  this  we  (hall  make  the  Subjeft  of  a 
Chapter  by  itfelf,  concluding  here  our 
Inquiry  concerning  Prepofitioris. 


C  H  A  P. 
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Concerning  Cafes. 

AS  Cases,  or  at  lead  their  various  Ch.IV* 
Powers,  depend  on  the  knowledge    ^'^""^'"^ 
partly  of  Nouns,   partly  of  Verbs,   and 
partly  of  Prepojitions ;  they  have  been  re- 
fcrved,   till  thofe  Parts  of  Speech  had^ 
been  examined  and  difcufled,  and  are  for 
that  reafon  made  the  Subject  of  fo  late  a 
Chapter,  as  the  prefent. 

There  are  no  Cases  in  the  modern 
Languages,  except  a  few  among  the  pri* 
mitrve  Pronouns,  fuch  as  I,  and  Me  ;  Je, 
and  MoY;  and  the  Eng/i/h  Genitive, 
formed  by  the  addition  of  s,  as  when 
from  Lion,  we  form  Lions ;  from  Shp, 
Ship's.  From  this  defed  however  we  may 
be  enabled  to  difcover  in  fome  inftances 
nobat  a  Cafe  is,  tlie  Periphrafis^  which  fup- 
T  2  plies 
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Ch.IV.  plies  its  place,  being  the  Cafe  (as  it  were) 
^""""^^^"^  unfolded.  Thus  Hqui  is  analized  into  Dt^ 
ChevaJy  Of  the  Horfe^  Equo  into  Au  Che- 
va/f  To  the  Horfe.  And  hence  wc  fee 
that  the  Genitive  and  Dative  Cases 
imply  the  joint  Power  of  a  Noun  and  a 
Prepofitioriy  the  Genitive's  Prepofition  be- 
ing -^,  Dey  or  EXf  the  Dative's  Prepofi- 
tion being  Ad^  or  Ferfus. 

We  have  not  this  afliftance  as  to  the 
Accusative,  which  in  modern  Lan- 
guages (a  few  inftances  excepted)  is  only 
known  from  its  pofition,  that  is  to  fay, 
by  being  fubfequent  to  its  Verb,  in  the 
cplloca,tion  of  the  words. 

T<iE  Vocative  we  pafs  over  from  its 
little  ufe,  being  not  only  unknown  to  the 
iriodern  Languages,  but  often  in  the  an- 
tient  being  fupplied  by  the  Nominative. 

.    The  Ablative  like  wife  was  ufed  by 
the  Romans  only;  a  Cafe  they  feem  tp  have 

adopted 
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adopted  to  affociate  with  their  Prepofitions^  ChJ V. 
as  they  had  deprived  their  Genitive  and 
Dative  of  that  privilege ;  a  Cafe  certainly 
not  neccflary,  becaufe  the  Greeks  do  as 
well  without  it,  and  becaufe  with  the 
Romans  themfelves  it  is  frequently  undif- 
tinguifhed. 

There  remains  the  Nominative^ 

Which  whether  it  were  a  Cafe  or  no,  was 

much  difputed  by  the  Anticnts,   The  Pe^ 

ripatetici  held  it  to  be  no  Cafe,  and  likened 

the  Noun,  in  this  its  primary  and  arigindl 

Form,  to  a  perpendicular  Line,  fuch  for 

example,  as  the  line  AB. 

B 

C 


The  Variations  from  the  Nominative,  they 
confidered  as  if  A  B  were  to  fall  from  its 
perpendicular,  as  for  example,  to  AC,  or 
A  D.  Hence  then  they  only  called  thefe 
T  3  Varia^ 
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Variations,  HTXiSEII,  CAsus,CASES,of 
Fallings.  The  Stoics  on  the  contrary, 
and  the  Grammarians  with  them,  made  the 
Nominative  a  Case  alfo.  Words  they  con- 
fidered  (as  it  were)  to  fall  from  the  MinJ, 
or  djfcurfme  Faculty.  Now  when  a  Noun 
fell  thence  in  its  primary  Form,  they  then 
called  it  nxXiSIS  OP0H,  Casus  rec- 
tus,  AN  ERSCT,  or  UPRIGHT  CaSE  Or 

Falling,  fucli  as  AB,  and  by  this  name 
they  diftinguifhed  the  Nominative.  When 
it  fell  from  the  Mind  under  any  of  its  varia-* 
\tions^,^s  for  example  in  the  form  of  a  Ge^ 
nitive^  a  Dative,  or  the  like,  fuch  varia- 
tions they  called  FITaSEIS  nAAriAI,CA- 

SUS  OBLlQUl,  OBLIQUE  CaSES,  Or  SIDE- 
LONG FALLINGS  (fuch  as  AC,  or  AD)  in 
oppofition  to  the  other  (that  is  AB)  which 
was  eredl  and  perpendicular  ^).  Hence 
t;oo  Grammarians  called  the  Method  of 
enumerating  the  various  Cafes  of  a  Noun, 
KAISfS,  Declinatio,  a  Declension, 

it 

[a)  See  Ainmon.  in  Libr.  dc  Intcrpr.  p,  35. 
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it  being  a  fort  of  progrejjhe  Defcentfrom  ChJV^ 
the  Noun's  upright  Form  thro*  its  various 
declining  Fotms^  that  ts,  a  Defcent  from 
AB,  to  AC,  AD,  Gfr. 

Of  thcfe  Cases  we  fhall  treat  but  of 
four,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Nominative, 
the  Accusative,  the  Genitive,  and 
the  Dative, 

It  has^een  faid  already  in  the  preced- 
ing Chapter,  that  the  great  Objedts  of 
natural  Union  are  Substance  and  At- 
tribute. Now  from  this  Natural  Con^ 
cord^Ltifes  the  Logical  Concord  of  Subject 
and  Predicate,  and  the  Grammatical 
COTr(?rig/'SuBSTANTiVEand  Attribu- 
tive {Jr).  Thefe  Concords  in  Speech 
produce  Propositions  and  Sentences, 
as  that  previous  Concord  in  Nature 
produces  natural  Beings.  This  being 
T  4  admitted. 


{b)  See  before,  p.  264. 
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Ch JV.  admitted,  we  proceed  by  obfervlng,  that 
when  a  Sentence  is  regular  and  orderly. 
Nature* s  SuBJiance^  the  Logician* s  SubjeS, 
and  the  Grammarians  Subftanfive  tire  all 
denoted  by  that  Cafe,  which  we  call  the 
Nominative.  For  example,  C^sar 
pugnat^  Ms  Jingitur^  Domus  adificatur. 
We  may  remark  too  by  the  way,  that  the 
CbaraBer  of  this  Nominative  may  be  learnt 
from  its  Attributive.  The  Aftion  implied 
Inpugnat,  (hev^rs  its  Nominative  C^sar 
to  be  an  Aftive  efficient  Caufe ;  the  Paf- 
fion  implied  mjingitur^  fhews  its  Nomi* 
native  iEs  to  be  a  Paffivc  Subjcdl,  as  does 
the  Paffion  in  aedificatur  prove  Domus  to 
be  an  EfFcdt. 

■ 
As  therefore  every  Attributive  would 
as  far  as  poffible  conform  itfelf  to  its  Sub- 
ftantive,  fo  for  this  reafon,  when  it  has 
Cafes,  it  imitates  its  Subllantive,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  Nominative  alfo.  So  we  find  it 
in  fuch  inftances  as  —  Cicero  eji  elo- 

Q^ENS;  VlTIUM  ejl  TURPE;  HoMO  ejl 

animal, 
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ANiMAtr&c.  When  it  has  no  Cafes,  ChJVt 
(as  happens  with  Verbs)  it  is  forced  to 
content  itfelf  with  fuch  afiimilations'^s  it 
has,  thofc  of  Number  and  ^crfon  ♦  j  as 
when  we  fay,  Cicero  loquitur  i  nos 
LOQ^iMVR;  Homines  LOQjJUNTURt 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  w»y 
make  the  following  obfervations-^that  a$ 
there  can  be  no  Sentence  mtbout  a  8upm 
Jiantrue,  fo  that  Subftantive,  if  the  8en» 
tence  be  regular,  is  always  denoted  by  % 
Nominative — that  on  this  occafion  ajl  tbt 
Attributives^  that  have  Cafes,  appear  99 
Nominatives  alfo-— that  there  may  be  a  rc^ 
gular  and  perfe<St  Sentence  without  any  of 
the  other  Cafes,  but  that  without  one  Nomi^ 
native  at  leaji,  this  is  utterly  impoiRblp, 
Hence  therefore  we  form  its  Chara^r  and 
Defcription— THE  NoMiNArivE  is  that 
Cafe,  without  iphich  there  can  be  no  rept-^ 

kr 


♦  What  fort  of  Number  and  Pcrfon  Vcrb$  )»y% 
fee  before,  p,  170, 171, 
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ChJV.  kr  {cy  and  perfe3  Sentence.  We  aifc  nctv' 
^^'"'^'^   to  fearch  after  another  Cafe* 

When  the  Attributive  in  any  Sentence 
is  fomic  Verb  denoting  ASlion^  we  may  be 
affured  the  principal  Subjlantive  is  fon?e 
aSlive  efficient  Caufe,     So  we  may  call 
Achilles  and  L)[fippus  in  fuch  Sentences  as 
Achilles  vulneravit^  L^ppus  fecit.     Bi|t 
though  this  be  evident  and  clearly  under- 
ilo6d,  the  Mind  is  ftill  infufpence^  and  finds 
its  conception  incomplete.  Action,  it  well 
Jcnows,  not  only  requires  fome  Agents  but 
it  muft  have  a  Suhjecl  alfo  to  work  on,  and 
it  muft  produce  fome  EffeSl.  It  is  then  to 
'  denote  one  of  thefe  (that  is,  the  SubjeS 
or  the  EffieB)  that  the  Authors  of  Lan- 
guage 


(f)  We  have  added  regular  as  wd\  2S  perfe£iy  kc- 
caufc  there  may  be  irregular  Sentences,  which  may 
be  perfeSl  without  a  Nominative.  Of  this  kind  are  alt 
Sentences,  made  out  of  thofe  Verbs,  called  by  the 
Stoics  n^^a(rv/xS^ju,aTa  or  JloigaycotrnyogyifMtr»j  fuch 
as  2w)cf aT£<  [MirxiAiXsy,  Socratem  poeniiet^  &c.  Sec 
before,  p.  i8o. 
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guage  have  dcftined  the  Accusative,  ChJV* 
Achilles  vulneravit  Hectorem — ^here  the 
Accufative  denotes  the  Subjefl:.    Lyjippus 

fecit  8TATUA8 here  the  Accufative 

denotes  the  EfFeft.  By  thefe  additional 
Explanations  the  Mind  becomes  fatisfied, 
and  the  Sentences  acquire  a  Perfedlion, 
which  before  they  wanted.  In  whatever 
other  manner,  whether  figuratively,  or 
with  Prepofitions,  this  Cafe  may  have 
been  ufed,  its  firft  deftination  fcems  to 
have  been  that  here  mentioned,  and  hence 
therefore  we  fhall  form  its  Charader  and 
Defcription — the  Accusative  is  that 
Cafe^  which  to  an  efficient  'Nominative  and 
a  Verb  of  ASlion  fubjoins  either  the  Effe£i 
or  the  paffive  SubjeSl.  We  have  ftill  left 
the  Genitive  and"  the  Dative,  which  we 
inveftigate,  as  follows. 

It  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding  Chap-  ' 
ter  {d)i  that  when  the  Places  of  the  No* 

minative 

'  '        ■     ■ '  III  ■   I    I     I  ■  J    ■  ■■■ 

(d)  See  before,  p.  265. 
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ChitVi  mnattve  and  the  Accufatroe  arc  filled  by 
proper  Subftantives,  other  Subftantives  are 
annexed  by  the  help  oiPrepofitions.  Now^ 
though  this  be  fo  far  true  in  the  modem 
Languages,  that  (a  vety  few  inftances  ex- 
cepted) they  know  no  other  method;  yet 
Is  not  the  rule  of  equal  latitude  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Latin  or  Greeks  and  th^t  frorti 
feafons  which  we  are  about  to  offer* 

Among  the  various  Relations  of  Sub- 
,  ftantives  denoted  by  Prepofitions,  there 
Appear  to  be  two  principal  ones;  and  thefe 
fire,  the  I'erm  or  Pointy  which  fomething 
Commences  from,  and  the  Term  or  Pointy 
1;5rhich  fomething  tends  to,  Thefe  Re- 
lations the  Greeks  and  Latins  thought  of  fo 
great  importance,  as  to  diftinguifli  them, 
when  they  occurred,  by  peculiar  Terminal 
/ions  of  their  own^  which  exprcft  their 
force,  without  the  help  of  a  Prepoftion. 
Now  it  is  here  we  behold  the  Rife  of  the 
antient  Genitive,  and  Dative,  the  Geni- 
l*iVE  being  formed  to  exprefs  all  Relations 
§  -  Com'^ 
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'commencing  from  it/elf  i  the  Dativj?,  Cb,lVf 
all  Relations  tending  to  itfelf.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  ftronger  proof,  than  the 
^nalyfis  of  thefe  Cafes  in  the  modern 
Languages,  which  we  have  mcntionecj 
already  {e)f 

It  is  on  thefe  Principles  that  they  fay 
in  Greek — A^ofiai  SOT,  iiiaiii  SOI,  Op 
th^  I  ajky  To  tbee  I  give.  The  reafoft 
is,  irKrequefts  the  perfon  requefted  is  one 
whom  fomcthing  is  expeded  ^rt?/;/ j  iij 
donations,  the  perfon  prefented,  is  one 
whona  fomething  pafles  to.  So  again — ? 
{f)  UmoiffTou  x/<9»,  it  is  made  of  Stone  ^ 
Stone  was  the  paffive  Subjeft,  and  thu3 
it  appears  in  the  Genitive^  as  being  th? 
^erm  fromy  or  out  of  which.  Even  in 
Juatin^  where  the  Syntax  is  more  forn^aj 
and  ftrift,  we  read— 

Jmplentur 

{i)  See  before,  p.  275,  276. 

fndlvorj.  ^o  (ays  Paufanias  of  the  Olympian  Jupif^r^ 
I^.  y.  p.  400*    See  alfo  Horn.  Iliad.  £•  574* 
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•Ch.IV.     Implentur  wteris  Bacchic  pinguifque  fe^ 
rina.  Virg, 

The  old  Wine  and  Venifon  were  the  funds 
or  ftores,  of  or  from  which  they  were 
filled.  Upon  the  fame  principles,  lliW  t5 
vlxTog^  is  a  Phrafe  in  Greek ;  and  Je  bois 
de  I'eaUy  a  Phrafe  in  French^  as  much  as 
to  fay,  Itakefome  or  a  certain  party  from, 
or  OUT  OF  tf  certain  'whole ^ 

When, we  meet  in  Language  fuch  Ge-» 
nitives  as  the  Son  of  a  Fat  her  \  the  Father 
of  a  Son  I  the  PiSfure  of  a  Painter  3  the 
Painter  of  a  PiSiure^  &c.  thefe  are  all  Re- 
LATivES,and  therefore  each  of  them  re- 
ciprocally a  Term  or  Point  to  the  other, 
FRoivror  OUT  of  which  it  derives  its  Ef- 
fence,  or  at  leaft  its  IntelleSlion  {g). 

The 


{g)  All  Relatives  are  (aid  to  reciprocate,  or  mutually 
infer  each  other, and  therefore  they  are  often  expreft  by 
this  Cafe,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Genitive.  Thus  AriftotUy 
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The  Dative y  as  it  implies  Tendency  to,  ChJV» 
is  employed  among  its  other  ufes  to  denote 
the  Final  Cause,  that  being  the  Caufe 
to  which  all  JE vents,  not  fortuitous, may  bq 
iaid  to  tend.  It  is  thus  ufed  in  the  follow- 
ing inftances,  among  innumerable  others. 

^TlBi /uaveis  Jad^/a  tellus 
Submittit  Jlores—^  Lucret, 

——Tib I  brachia  contrabit  ardens 
Scorpius-^  Virg^  G,  !• 

— '— TiBi^^ryi//  ultima  Thule^ 

Ibid. 

And  fp  much  for  Cases,  their  Origin 
and  Ufe ;  ^  Sort  of  Forms,  or  Termina- 
tions, 


vinfii  Aiyirai  f iva*,  m)  to  tivxiviov  rifAici^  JiirAa- 
cioy,  x)  TO  UfAiOv  iiirXaa'U  ^jbtio-u*  Omnia  veroy  qua 
funt  ad  aliquidy  referuntur  ad  eoy  qua  reciprocanturf 
Utfervus  dicitur  dominifervus  \  tt  domsnusj  fervi  do^ 
ptimifi  mcnon  duplwny  dimdii  duplum',  it  dimdium^ 
4uprt  dimidium.    Categor.  (p.  VUt 
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ChJV,  tionSt  which  we  could  not  well  pais  over, 
from  their  great  importance  {A)  both  in 
the  Gnek  and  Latin  Tongues;  but  which 
however»  not  being  among  the  Eflentials 
of  Language,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
{oMtid  in  many  particular  Languages/ can 
bt  hardly  faid  to  fall  within  the  limits  of 
our  Inquiry. 


(h)  Ann$n  et  illud  obfervattone  dignum  (licet  nobis 
imdifnis fpiritus  nonnibit  ridundai)  antlquas  Linguas 
pUndi  AclinatiinUmy  cafuum^  conjugatimum^  itftmiUum 
fkijfe  \  modernas,  hisftri  deftitutas^  plurima  per  pra^ 
pdjiiionet  it  verba  auxiliaria  fegniter  expedire  ?  Sank 
fittiti  quis  conjiciat  (utcunque  nobis  ipfe  placeamus)  in-' 
genla  priocum  feculorum  noftris  fuiflfe  multo  acutiora 
•t  fubtilionu    Bacon,  dc  Augm,  Scfent.  VI.,  i% 


CHAP. 
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^  » 


Concerning  InterjeSiions — Recapitulatm--^ 
.     -Condv^n.  ;    •  ,-  ;  -      • 

BfiSIEfES  the  Parts  of  Speech  Before  Ch*  V, 
mcntionedj  tliere  iremaiq^  the  In-  ^*— v-^ 
l^ERjECTioN.  Of  this  Kind  amon|[  the, 
Greeks  are'^ili  «^'^A/,  &c^  among  the 
Latins^  Abl  Iteu!  tieil  ;&c.  aftiong  the 
Bnglijb,  AB !  Alas !  Fie/^cl'  Thefc 
the  Greeks  hzyt  ranged  among  their  Ad^ 
verbs  I  impro^rlyi  if  \V^  confider  the  Ad-* 
verbi^l  Nature,  which  always  co-incides 
with  fome  Verb,  as  its  Principal,  and  to 
which  it  always  icrsfiSL  in  the,  character  of 
an  Attributivci  Now  Interjections 
cO'invide  wftB  M  Fatt  of  Speech^  but  are 
eifb^  uttered  algne^  or  elfe  thrown  into  a 
Sentence^  witifout  altering  its  Eorm,  either 
in  Syntax  or  Signification.  The  Latins 
feem  ^erefore.to  h^ve  done  better  ia  *f*  fe« 

parating 

t  ya*.  Stfvkaifin  £n*U  HSL.  r.  49$. 

u 
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Ch.  V.  parating  them  by  thcmfclvcs,  and  giving 
them  a  name  )by  ^ya^  c^f  diftin^on  from 
the  reft. 

Shouid  it  be  z1k%  if  not  Adverbs, 
what  then  are  they  ?  It  may  be  aofwered,- 
not  jfo  properly  Parts  of  Speech,  as  aid- 
vcrititious  Sounds;  certain  Voices  of 
Nature,  rather  than  Voices  of  ^r/, 
expreffing  thofe.  Paf!v>ns  and  natural 
Emotions,  wh^ch  fppntapeoqfly  arife  in 
the  human  Soul,  upon  the  View  or  Nar*. 
rative  of  intcrefting  Events  {ay. 

(  ■    ' 


(a)  Inter JECTIONES  a  Grwcis  ad  JdvirUa  rtfk^ 
runtur^  atque  eosfequitur  itiam  Boithius.  Et  reSle  qut" 
dem  de  i!sj  quando  cafum  regttnU  Sed  qnando  ^rationi 
folum  infcrimhiry  ut  mta  affi&is^vebt/uf^rii aut n«r*' 
tus^  vjn  vidfntur  ad  clajfem  aliquam  pertinerey  ut  ftup 
KAriJKALE^Jint  ffpTJE  J  norfy  aliafum  vocumjn/lary 
e^irtfiiiuUfignificanU  VofTdcAna).  L.Lc.l.  1k- 
T£Rj(F.CTio  eft  y$x  affiBumtttintisJigHtficansy  ac  dtrm 
verbi  opemfintintiam  coo^Uns.  Ibid,  c  $^  Re/Jot  ch^ 
Jium^ixtnmaflvTZKjECTio.    Hujta  ap^dl^U  nw 
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**  And  thus  we  have  found  that  all  ch.  V* 
••Words  are  either  significant 
•*  by  the1h8elve8,  or  only  signifi- 

U  2  "  CANT, 


JmuUUrfi  habit  ac  Conjun^fionis.  Nam  cum  hsee  i&'^ 
catur  C9njun^$^  quia  conjungat ;  Intirje£fio  tanuftj  noft 
quia  ifiierjacety  fed  quia  inter)  icitur,  tumun  accepit. 
Nee  tamm  dt  «r»f  ejm  efty  ut  interjiciatur  \  cum  per  fe 
compleat  Jenteniiamy  nee  rar$  ab  id  incipiat  oratio.  Ibid. 
L,  IV.  c.  28.  Interjbctionem  w«  ejfe  partem 
Orationisfu  oftendo :  ^od  naturale  eft^  idem  eft  apud 
$mnes:  8ed  gemtus  ^  figna  Uetitia  idem funt  apud  om^ 
nes :  Sunt  igitur  naturales.  Si  ver$  naturalesy  nmtfunt 
partes  Orationu.  Nam  ea  partes^  fecundum  Ariftote^ 
iem^  ex  'inftitut$y  n$n  naturdy  detent  conjlare.  Interject 
tiwem  Graci  Jdverbiis  adnumerant-,  fedfalfo.  Nam 
nequcy  &c  Sand.  Miner*  L.  L  c*  2*  Interjbc- 
tionem Graci  inter  Adverbia  pinuntj  quoniam  hac 
qwque^vel  adjungitur  verbis^  vel  verba  eijubaudiuntur. 
Vtft  dicam — Pzpx !  quid  video  f-^velperfe — Papse ! 
^^^iamji  non  addatur^  Miror ;  babet  inje  ipfius  verbi 
Jignlficationenu  ^a  res  maxime  fecit  Romanarum  ar^ 
tium  Seriptoresfrparatim  banc  partem  ab  Jdvirbiis  ac^^ 
cipere\  quia  videtur  affeRum  habere  in  fefe  Verbis  et 
plenam  motis  animi  fgn^ationem^  etiamfi  non  addatur 
Ferbmmy  demonftrare.  Interjeiiio  tamen  nonfolum  illa^ 
qua  dicunt  Graci  o-;tiTXi«o-/*ov,  fignificat  j  fed  etiarii^ 
vocesy  qua  cujufcunque  paffumis  animi  pulfu  per  excla'* 
maiimim  inteijicluntur,  Prilc.  .L.  XV. 
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Ch.  V.  *'  CAKTfWHEii  Associated^ f6at tBo/e 
^-"-v-^  ^^  Jignificant'  by  tkcnifclv£s^  denoU  &tbtr 
"  Substances  fljr  Attributes, ^wu/tfTfi 
**  called  fcr  that  reafon  Siibstantives 
**  and  AxTRiBUTiyi:s — that  the  Sub^ 
**  Jlanthes are  either  Nouns  (?r  Pronouns 
«' — />5^/  the  Attributives  are  either 
'<"  Primary  or  Secondary — that,  the 
*'  PHmary  Attributives  are  either  V?Rns, 
^vPartlciples,  or  Adjectives;  the 
*'  Secondary^  Adverbs* — Again^  that  the 
'*  P^r/<f  g/*  Speech^  only Jignijicant  when  af> 
^^fofiatedp  are  either  Definitives  or 
*^.  Coff^^iBiCrivns-^thattheDefinifiDcs  are 
*^  ^/fi't'r  Articular  ^rPRONqivuNAL — 
*\^andtbat  th?  CanneStme^  are  either^  ^^^ 
"  positions  or  Conjunctions/*- 

r 

And  thus  have  w€irdblv^dLANouAG»> 
A*  A  Whole  into  its  constituent 
Fart 8,  which  was  the  firft  thing,  that  wc 
propofedjt  in  the  courfe  of  this  Impiiiy  (^). 

BttT 

_       '  ,  •  • '  A. .      _ 

(*).  See  bcfiwe,  p-ju 
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But  now  as  \^c  conclude,  mcthinks  I  Ch.  V. 
licar  fome  Objeftor,  demanding  with  an 
m  tif  pleafantry,  and  ridicule — **  Is  there 
**  "nojpeaking  then  whbaut  oHtbh  tnmbk? 
**  Do  we  not  talk  every  one  of  tts,  as  we// 
**  un/earncd^  as  /earned  \  as  'uje//  pcor  Pea^ 
^' fonts,  as  profound  F/^i/ofop/^ers  V    We 
may  anfwcr  by  interrogating  on  our  part 
— Do  not  thofe  fame  poor  Peafants  ufe 
the  Levar  and  the  Wedge,  and  many 
odier  Inftruments,  with  much  habitual 
rcadmefs  ?    And  yet  have  they  any  con- 
ception of  thofe  Geometrical  Principles, 
from  which  thofe  Machines  derive  their 
Efficacy  and  Force  ?  And  is  the  Ignonince 
of  thefe  Peafants,  a  reafon  for  others  to 
remain  ignorant;  or  to  render  the  Subjedt 
a  lefs  becoming  Inquiry  ?  Think  of  Ani- 
mals, and  Vegetables,  that  occur  every 
day— of  Time,  of  Place,  and  of  Motion 
—of  Light,  of  Colours,  and  of  Gravita- 
tion— of  our  very  Senfes  and  Intelle<Sl, 
by  which  we  perceive  every  thing  elfe— 
U  3  That 
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Ch.  V.  That  they  arc,  we  all  know,  and  are 
^-"v^^  perfcfily  fatisfied— What  they  arc,  is 
a  Subjedt  of  much  obfcurity  and  doubt. 
Were  wc  to  rejed:  this  laft  Queftion,  be- 
caufe  we  are  certain  of  the  firft,  we  (hould 
banifh  all  Philofophy  at  once  out  of  the 
world  (c). 

But  a  graver  Objeftor  now  accofts  us. 
'*  What  (fays  he)  is  the  Utility  ? 
*'  Whence  the  Profit ^  where  the  Gain?'" 
Every  Science  whatever  (we  may  an- 
fwer)  has  its  Ufe.  Arithmetic  is  excel- 
lent 


(^)  'AXX*  ?ri  woXKa  rZy  oilwy  Si  riv  fuiw  Sira(^49 

^Exdf^  ymg  riruv  to  fAiv  ma*  y^dgiixoy  9^  aifo/x^/- 
AfXTOV  TK  ii  vori  ifiy  dvTuy  n  ifo-ia,  rSw  ^a\iir»^ 
rirm  Of  aOiiyai*  "Er*  Si  in  rirSv  ro^iruv  9^  n  4"'X'* 
TO  fAiy  ydf  tTyat  ti  t^v  4^;(i|yj  yyufifxtirctTQp  x^  ^oi- 

'AAi£ay^,    *Af(oi.  Hifii  4^X^h  ^  *  P*  ^^* 
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* 

lent  for  the  gauging  of  Liquors ;  Geo-  Ch.  V. 
metry,   for  the  meafuring  of  Eftates ; 
Aftrpnoiny,  for  the   making  of  Alma- 
nacks;, and  Grammar  perhaps^  for  the 
drawing  of  Bonds  and  Conveyances* 

Thu$  much  to  the  Sordid — If  the 
X^iberal  aflc  for  fomething  better  than 
diis,  we  may  anfwer  and  aflure  them  from 
the  beft  authorities^  that  every  Exercifc 
of  the  Mind  upon  Theorems  of  Science, 
like  generous  and  manly  Exercife  of  the 
Body,  tends  to  call  forth  and  ilrengthcn 
Nature's  original  Vigour.  Be  the  Sub- 
ject itfelf  immediately  lucrative  or  not, 
the  Nerves  of  Reafon  are  bAiced  by  the 
mere  Employ,  and  we  become  abler 
Adors  in  the  Drama  of  Life,  whether 
our  Part  be  of  the  buiier,  or  of  the  fc^- 
dater  kindt 


U  4  Perhaps 
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Ch.  V,  Perh A J>*  too  ibereis a ^hafure  tbbk  8> 
Science  itfelfy  diftin<a  from  any  Entt,  ti* 
which  it  may  be  fartficr  cotiducftve.  ^re 
not  Health  arid  Strength  of  j&^^defii^le 
for  their  own  fakes,  tho''  we  happen  not 
to  be  f^tedipitberfor  Porters  or  Drayn^n; 
And  h^vc  pot  Health  and  Strcrngth  of 
Mkid  their  intwfic  Worth  alfo,  tho*  not 
condemned  to  the  low  drudgery,  of  fordid 
Emolpment  ?  Why  ^ould  there  not.be 
a  Go9d  (could  we  have  the  Grace  tP  re- 
cognize it)  in  the  mre  E^tcr^y  of  our  Jn^ 
telieBy  as  much  gs  in  Energies  of  lower 
degree  ?  TT^e  Spprtfoian  belieyejp  there  is 
Good  in  hislChace ;  the  Man  p^f  G»icty, 
in  his  Intrigue;  pvei^  the  Glutton,  iii  his 
Meal.  We  may  juftly  aflc  of  thefe,  wiy 
they  p^irfiif  fitch  things,  i  but  if  they  %tx-^ 
fwer,  they  purfue  them,  hecaufe  they  am 
Good,  it  would  be  folly  to  afk  them  far-f 
ther,  WHY  they  pursue  what  is  Gooi). 
It  might  well  in  fuch  cgfe  be  replied  on 

their 
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^idr  hrk^  (b^^  ftrat^  foever  it  msf  Ch.  V. 

timg  GooB,  which  was  in  no  nJ^eB  ujbs« 
Fux,  €vm  ibiif^  ^J^i  theifijehes  could n^ 
pofikfy  have  ^xi/ience.  Fpr  this  is  in  hdi 
w>  inore  than  to  aflert,  that  fome  things 
are  E|i^p^>  ^me  things  are  Means^  and 
^at  if  t^re  were  no  Enps^  there  could 
he  of  cQwfe  mo  M£ans» 

It  ihoald  feem  then  die  Grand  Qaef- 
tbn  was,  what  is  Good. — that  is  tp  fay* 
wbat  is  that  ivbicb  is  dejirabkt  not  for 
Jmethi(i%  tlfi,  but  for  itfe^i  for  whe- 
ther it  be  the  Chace,  or  the  Intrigue,  or 
die  Meal,  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  fince 
Men  in  each  inftance  are  ht  £:om  being 
agreed. 

I*  the  mean  timtt  k  is  plain  from  daily 

OKpedence,  there  are  infinite  Heafures, 

AioafemeAts,  and  Diverfions,  fome  foe 

Sammer,  other*  for  Wiater  j  fome  for 

.    *  Country, 
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Country,  others  for  Town ;  fome,  eafy^ 
indolent,  and  foft;  others,  boifterous, 
aftive,  and  rough;  a  multitude  diverfified 
to  every  tafte,  and  which  for  the  time  are 
enjoyed  as  perfect  Good,  without  a 
thought  of  any  End^  that  may  be  farther 
obtained.  Some  ObjetSs  of  this  kind  are 
at  times  fought  by  all  men,  excepting 
alone  that  contemptible  Tribe,  who,  from 
a  love  to  the  Means  of  life  wholly  forget- 
ting its  End,  are  truly  for  that  reifon 
called  Mifers^  or  Miferable. 

I  p  there  be  fuppofed  then  a  Pleafure^ 
a  Satisfadion,  a  Good,  a  Something  valu- 
able for  its  fclf  without  view  to  any  thing 
farther,  in  fo  many  Objedis  of  thtfubor^ 
dinate  kind ;  fhall  we  not  allow  the  fame 
praife  to  tht  fublimeJioizVi  Objeas?  Shall 
THE  iNTELLEct  alouc  feel  no  pleafures 
in  its  Energy,  when  we  allow  them  to  the 
grofleft  Energies  of  Appetite,  and  Senfe? 
Or  if  the  Reality  of  all  Pleafures  and  Goods 
4  were 
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were  to  be  ccMitrovcrtcd,  may  not  the  fo-  Ch.  V. 

uUeBual  Sort  be  defended,  as  rationally  as 

any  of  them  ?  Whatever  may  be  urged  in 

b^ialf  of  the  reft  (for  we  are  not  now 

airaigning  them)  we  may  ^ely  affirm  of 

Intellectual  Good,  that  it  is  *'  the 

■^  Good  of  that  Part,  which  is  moft  ex- 

^«  cellent  within  us;  that  it  is  a  Good  ac- 

**  commodated  to  all  Places  and  Times ; 

*•  which  neither  depends  on  the  will  of 

**  others,  nor  on  the  affluence  of  external 

**  Fortune ;  that  it  is  a  Good,  which  de- 

**  cays  not  "with  decaying  Appetites,  but 

^^  often  rifes  in  vigour,  when  thofe  arc  no 

*•  more  (^)/' 

There  is  a  Difference,  we  muft  own, 
between  this  IntelkSiual  Virtue,  and  Mo^ 
ra/Virtue.  Moral  Virtue^  from  its 
Employment,  may  be  called  more  Hu- 

MAN» 


(rf)  Sec  Vol,  L  p.  xi9>;20,  i^^ 
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MAN,  as  it  tempers  our  Appetites  to  ^ 
purpofes  of  human  Life,  But  Intel- 
lectual Vi-RTUE  may  be  furdy  tailed 
more  Divine,  if  we  confider  Ai'e  Nature 
and  Sublimity  of  its  End. 

Indeed  for  Moral  ViriUe^  as  it  is  al* 
mod  wholly  converfant  about  Appetites, 
and  AiFedions,  either  to  reduce  the  na- 
tural ones  to  a  proper  Mean,  or  totally  to 
expel  the  unnatural  and  vitioiis,  it  would 
te  impious  to  fuppofe  the  Deity  to 
have  occafion  for  fuch  an  Habit,  or  that 
any  work  of  this  kind  fhould  call  for  his 
attention.  Yet  God  Is,  and  Lives.  So 
we  are  aflurcd  from  Scripture  it  felf. 
What  then  may  we  fuppdfe  the  Divine 
Life  to  be?  Not  a  Life  of  Sleep,  as 
Fables  tell  us  of  Endymion.  If  we  may 
•be  allowed  then  to  conjedhire  with  a  be- 
•  coming  reverence,  what  more  likely,  than 
A  perpetual  Energ yof  tble  purest 
Intellect  about  the  first,  all- 

comprehensivb 
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COMPREHENSIVE  OBJECTS  OF  InTEL-    Ch-  V. 

tECTioN,  WHicii  Objects  are   no  ^— v^ 

OTHER  THAN  THAT  INTELLECT  IT- 
SELF ?  For  in  pure  Intellection  it 
holds  the  revcrfe  of  all  Senfation,  that 

THE  PERCEIVBR  AND  ThiNG  PER- 
CEIVED arc  always  one  and  the 
SAME  {e). 


It 


rip  Qtiv  i7vai  ^Zop  diiiov,  off  (f  ov*  Srs  ^m  x^  dkdp 
^ifijffii  ^  cUiiof  Circifj(ti  rZ  0«w  TOTTO  yaf  O 
QEOZ.  TSy  jLHTflft  ra  fva"  A\  ^.  It  is  remark- 
able in  Scripture  that  God  is  peculiarly  chara(^erizcd 
as  A  Living  God,  in  oppofition  to  all  fidfe  and  ima- 
ginary Deities,  of  whom  fome  had  no  pretentions  to 
Life  at  all;  others  to  none  higher  than  that  of  Vege- 
tables or  Brutes;  and  the  beft  were  nothing  better 
than  illuftrious  Men,  whofe  exigence  was  ciKum- 
feribed  by  tbe  ihort  period  of  Humanity* 

Ta 
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Ch.  V.  It  was  Speculation  of  this  kind  con-^ 
ccrning  the  Divine  Nature,  which 
induced  one  of  the  wifeft  among  the 
Antients  to  believe — ^*  That  the  Man^ 
^  who  could  live  in  the  pure  enjoyment 
**  of  his  Mind,  and  who  properly  culti- 
"  vated  that  Jivine  Principle,  was  happefi 
*'  in  himfelfy  and  moji  beloved  by  the  Gods. 
*^  For  if  the  Gods  had  any  regard  to 
**  what  paft  among  Men  (as  it  appeared 
^  they  had)  it  was  probable  they  (hould 
•'  rejoice  in  that  which  was  mo/i  excellent^ 
^  and  by  nature  4he  moJi  nearly  allied  to 
^  them/elves  \  and,  as  this  was  Mind, 
^*  that  they  fhould  requite  the  Man,  who 
**  moft  loved  and  honoured  This,  both 
*^  from  his   regard  to  that   which  was 

'^  dear 


To  the  paflTage  above  quoted^  may  be  added  an* 
otber»  which  immedtately  precedes  it.    'Avroi^  St  ¥uT 

diylivk^  x;  vo£i»^  «re  TATTON  NOTS  KAI 
NOHTON. 
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•*  dear  to  themfelves,  and  fiom  his  a<5k-  Ch.  V. 
*  ing  a  Part,  which  was  laudable  and  ^  -  -' 
-  ri^t  (/)." 

And  thus  in  all  Science  there  is 
fomething  valuahk  for  it/elf,  becaufe  it 
contains  within  k  ibmething  which  n 

divitu. 


(/)  *H0ac*  VuMfmj^  n  K'.  xff .  «• 


End  of  the  Second  Book. 


HER. 
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H  E  R  M  E  S 

OR  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY 
CONCERNING  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 


BOOK      III. 


CHAP.    L 

httrodu^ion^^Divtfion  of  the  SubjeB  into 
its  principal  Parts. 

SOME  things  the  Mind  performs  Ch.L 
thro'  the  Body;  as  for  example, 
the  various  Works  and  Energies  of 
Art.  Others  it  performs  without  fucb 
Medium ;  as  for  example,  when  it  thinks, 
and  reafon$#  and  concludes.  Now  tho* 
the  Mind,  in  either  caf^  may  be  called 
the  Principle  or  Source^  yet  are  thcfe  laft 
X  moro 
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Ch.  I.  niorc  properly  its  own  peculiar  Ads,  z^ 
being  immediately  referable  to  its  own 
innate  Powers.  And  thus  is  Mind  «///- 
mately  the  Caufe  of  all  i  of  every  thing  at 
leaft  that  is  Fair  and  Good. 

Among  thofe  A6ts  of  Mind  more  im- 
mediately its  own,  that  of  mental  Separa^ 
tion  may  be  well  reckoned  one.  Corporeal 
Separations,  however  accurate  otherwife, 
are  in  one  refpeft  incomplete,  as  they  may 
be  repeated  without  end.  The  fmalleft 
Limb,  fevered  from  the  fmalleft  Animal- 
cule (if  we  could  fuppofe  any  inftrument 
equal  to  fuch  difleddon)  has  ftill  a  triple. 
Extenfion  of  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
nefs ;  has  a  figure,  a  colour,  with  perhaps 
many  other  qualities;  and  (b  wilhcontinue 
to  have,  tho'  thus  divided  to  infinity.'  But 
{a)  the  Mind  furmounts  all  power  of  Con^- 

cretion. 


{a}  Itaque  Nature  facienda  efi  prorfus'Solutif  (f 
Siparctio  \  nen  per  Igmm  ctrte,  Jed  per  Mentem^  tm^ 
quam  ignem  divinum.    Bacon.  Organ.  Lib.  II.  i6* 
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cfetion^  and   can  *  place  in*  the  fimpleft    Ch.  I. 
manner  every  Attribute  by  itfelf;  ^convex    '— v— ^ 
without  concave;  colour  without  fuperfi-« 
cies ;  fuperficies  without  Body;  and  Body 
without  its  Accidents ;  as  diftindtly  each 
one,  as  tho'  they  had  never  been  united*  • 

And  thus  it  is  that  it  penetrates  Into  the 
recefles  of  all  things,  not  only  dividing 
them,  as  Wholes ^  into  their  more  conjpicuous 
FartSy  but  perfifting,  till  it  even  feparatc 
thofc  Elementary  PrincipleSy  which,  being 
blended  together  aftfer  a  more  myfterious 
manner,  are  united  in  the  minutejl  Parfp 
as  much  as  iii  the  mightiejl  Whole  {b). 

Now  ifMATTERaad  Form  aream*ng 
thefc  Elements,  and  deferve  perhaps  t#  be 
efteemcd  as  the  principal  among  thetf^  it 
may  not  be  foreign  to  the  Defign  offchis 
Treatife,  to  feek  whether  thefe^  ^tmy 
things  analogous  to  them,  may  be  fouiMji 
X  2  SP££^ 


{h)  See  belowy  p*  31a* 


I*- 


t 
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Ch,  L  Speech  or  Language  (r).  Tbis^erc* 

i:r^r^  fore  we  (hall  attempt  after  tbe  following 

method* 

Evert 


(i)  See  bdbre,  p.  2*  7.  Mattir  and  Form  (in 
Cmi  TAH  and  EIAO£)  were  Terms  of  great  im-^ 
port  ki  tbe  days  of  antient  PhUo(bph)t»  when  things 
were  (cnstinized  rather  at  their  beginning  than  at  their 
End*  They  have  Been  but  little  regarded  by  modem 
Pjulofa{>hy»  which  almoft  wholly  cinploys  itfdf  about 
thelaft  order  of  Subftance,  that  is  tofity,  the  tangiUt^ 
€9rporeal  or  concntiy  and  which  acknowledges  no  fe- 
.  parations  even  in  tkis>  but  thofe  made  by  mathema'- 
tical  Inftruments  or  Chemical  Proee6« 

The  original  meaning  of  the  Word  TAH,  wts 
Sylva,  a  Wood.    Thus  Hmerf 

^gil^i  yifta  fMtxfci  9^  TAH, 

A$  Neptune  pafty  the  Adountains  and  tbrWooi^ 
f^^mUe(LieneatB  tie  God*s  imwrted  Feet^ 

Hence  as  Wood  was  peihaps  the  firft  and  moft 
ufe&il  l^d  of  Materials,  the  Word  ^An,  which  de« 
noMd  1^  came  to  be  by  degrees  extended,  and  at  lengdi 
to  ienete  Matter  or  Materials  in  general.  la 
tW^nfe  Brafs  was  called  the'^TXn  or  Matter  of  a  Sta«^ 
tutjL  Sttim  the^'TAn  or  Matur  of  a  Pillari  and  fi>  ia 
cdViflipQcet.    The  iPAi/#»ic  a^fM£rirx>  and  other 
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Every  diing  in  a  manner,  whether  ch*  I. 
natural  or  artificial,  is  in  its  conftitution 

coni^ 


Authors  of  die  latter  Latinity  nfe  Sylva  under  tbe 
fime  exten^d  and  comprehenfive  Signification. 

Now  as  the  Species  of  Matter  here  mentioned, 
(StoAe,  Metal,  Wood,  f^c.)  occor  moft  firequendy  in 
common  life,  and  are  all  nothing  more  than  natural 
Subftances  or  Bodies,  hence  by  die  Vulgar,  Matter 
and  Body  have  been  taken  to^lcnote  the  fame  thing; 
MaUrial  to  mean  Gfrponal;  Immatirial^Incorptreal^ 
&c«  But  this  was  not  the  Sentiment  of  Philofophers 
of  old,  by*  whom  the  Ytxm^ALuur  was  ieldoip  ufed 
under  fo  narrow  an  acceptation.  By  thefe,  every 
diing  was  caUed  TAH,  or  Matter,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  which  was  capable  rf  bic$mng 
finutbing  iffiy  or  cf  bang  taouUed  iut$finutbing  eifi^ 
whether  from  die  operation  of  Art,  of  Nature,  or  a 
higher  Caufe. 

In  this  fcnfe  they  not  only  called  Brafs  the^'TAn  of 
a  Sutue,  and  Timber  of  a  Boat,  but  Letters  and 
Syllables  they  called  the  "'Thou  of  Words ;  Words  or 
fimple  Terms,  the^TAai  of  Propofitions;  and  Propo- 
fitions  tfeemfelves  the^'TAflw  of  Syllogifms.  The  States 
held  all  things  out  of  our  own  power  (ri  it  if'  iiMp) 
fuch  as  Wealth  and  Poverty,  Honour  and  Diflionour^ 
*  X  3  Healdi 
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Ch.  I.    compounded  of  fomething  Common,  and 
fomethingPECULiAR;offomethingC(?z»- 

man 


J 


Health  and  Sickncfs,  Life  and  Death,  to  be  the^TXa*, 
or  Materials  of  Virtue  or  Moral  Goodnefi^which  had  its 
eflence  in  a  proper  condud  with  refpeft  to  all  thefe, 
(Vid.  jfrr.  Epid.  L.  i.  c.  29.  Alfo  Vol,  the  firft  of 
thefe  mifcelianeous  Treatifes,  p^iSj,  309.  M,  AnC 
XII.  29.  VII.  29.  X.  18, 19.  where  the  *TX»kov  and 
'AiTi w Jfff  are  oppofed  to  each  other}*  The PeripaMicSy 
tho*  they  exprelsly  held  the  Soiil  to  be  Mtaiiaroq^  or 
Incorporeal^  yet  ftill  talked  of  a  N»f  'TXuto  j,  a  mate" 
rial  Mind  or  IntelleSf.  This  to  modern  Ears  may  pof- 
fibly  found  fomewhat  harfhly.  Yet  if  we  tranflate  the 
Wor4s,  Natural  Capacityy  and  confider  them  as  only 
denoting  that  original  and  native  Power  of  Intellefiion^ 
which  being  previous  to  all  human  Knowledge,  is  yet 
necellary  to  its  reception  \  there  feems  nothing  then  to 
remain,  that  can  give  us  offence.  And  fo  much  for 
the  Idea  of  TAH,  or  Matter.  See  Alex.  Apbrcd. 
de  Anim*  p.  144.  b.  145.  Ar'tfl.  Metapb.  p.  121, 
122,  141.  Edit^  Sylb.    Prod,  in  Euclid,  p.  22,  23, 

As  to'EIAOS,  its  original  mwning  was  that  of 
For  m  or  Figure, confidered  as  denoting  vijihle  Sym- 
metry, and  Proportion  i  and  hence  it  had  its  name  from 
ETJw  tofeey  Beauty  of  perfon  being  one  of  the  nobl^ft, 
smdmoft  excellent  Obj  efts  of  5i]fi/.   Thus  Euripides^ 

TJfcSrov  fji\y  E7iof  a^iou  rv^oLVviioq. 

fair  Form  to  Empire  gave  the firjl pretence. 

Now 
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mtm,. ^nd  belonging  to  many  other  things;    Ch.  I. 
and  of  fomething  Peculiar y  by  which  it   ^"-"^^ 


IS 


Now  as  the  Form  or  Figure  of  vifible  Beings  tended 
principally  to  dijiinguijh  them,  and  to  give  to  each  its 
Name  and  Effence ;  hence  in  a  more  general  fenfe, 
whatever  of  any  kind  (whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal) 
was  peculiar,  effential,  and  diftinSive,  fo  as  by  its 
acceffion  to  any  Beings,  as  to  its*'TX»i  or  Mattery  to 
mark  them  with  a  Charafter,  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore, was  called  by  the  Antients  EIAOX  or  Form.^ 
Thus  not  only  the  Shat>e  given  to  the  Brafs  was  called 
the  EWo?  or  Form  of  the  Scatue;  but  the  Proportion 
affigned  to  the  Drugs  was  the  EkToj  or  Form  of  the 
Medicine ;  the  orderly  Motion  of  the  human  Body  was 
the  EtSof  or  Form  of  the  Dance ;  thejuji  Arrangement 
of  the  Propofitions,  the  ElJo^  or  Form  of  the  SylI6«- 
gifm.  In  like  manner  the  rational  and  accurate  Conduii 
of  a  wife  and  good  man^  in  all  the  various  Relations  and 
Occurrences  of  life,  made  that  EWoj  or  Formy  de- 
fcribed  by  Cicero  to  his  Son, — Formam  quidam  ipfamj 
Marce  filii  et  tanquam  faciem  Honesti  vides :  quay 
ftoculis  cernemtury  mirabih  amor  a  (ut  ait  Plato)  ex^. 
citaret  fapientiat  Sfc.     De  QifiCt  I» 


We  may  go  farther  ftill— the  supreme  Intel- 
ligence, which  paffes  thro'  all  things,  and  which  is 
die  lame  to  our  Capacities,  as  Light  is  to  our  Eyes, 
X  4  this 
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Ch.  L   is  diiHnguifhed,  and  made  to  be  its  true 
and  proper  felf. 

Hence 


this  fupreme-Intelligcnce  has  been  called  EIAOZ 
EIAAN,  THE  ^ORM  OF  FoRMS,  as  being  &• 
Fountain  of  all  Sjmmetryy  of  all  Good,  and  of  all 
Truth;  and  as  imparting  to  every  Being  tfade  efintial 
and  diJlirUiivi  Attributes,  which  make  it  to  be  itfeif^ 
and  Mt  anj  thing  elfe. 

And  fo  much  concerning  Form,  as  before  concern- 
ing Matter^  We  fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  in  th« 
tmiting  of  thefe,  that  every  thing  generable  begins  to 
cxift  ;  in  their  feparathtg^  to  pfrijb^  and  bt  at  an  end 
•^that  while  the  *two  co-exift,  they  co-*exift  not  by 
pixta»p$JHion^  like  die  ftones  in  a  wall,  but  by  a 
more  intimate  Co-incidencey  complete  in^tbe  miouteft 
part— -4hat  hence,  if  we  were  to  per&ft  in  dividing 
any  fubftance  (for  example  Marble)  to  infinity,  there 
fMild  fiill  remain  after  every  fe^<m  both  Mattir  and 
Formy  and  diefe  as  perfedUy  united,  as  before  the  Di* 
vifion  b^;an-«-laftly,  that  they  are  both  pn^extftent 
to  the  Beings,  which  they  conftitute;  the  Matter  be« 
ing  to  be  found  in  the  wor]d  at;,  large  ;  the  Form^  if 
artificial,  pre-exifting  within  the  Artificer^  or  if  na- 
tural, within  ^tfupreme  Caufe^  the  Sovereign  Artift 
oftbeUniverfe, 

^^Pulchrwn  pulcherrimus  ipfe 

Mundum  mente  gerensyfmiliqui  in  imagine formans. 

Even 
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Hemcs  LANG4iAGK»  if  Compared  ac-   Ch.  I. 
ccvding  to  this  notion  to  the  munnars  of 

a  Foan« 


Even  without  ^;>eailating  fo  high  as  diis,  we  m^y  fee 
among  all  ammalandy^etable  Subftaixres,  the  Form 
pre*<xiftiiig  in  their  fjinMi^/^/3i/r4ili^^  Oak 

being  the  parent  of  Oak,  Lion  of  Lion,  Man  of  Man* 

Gar$^t  account  of  thefe  Prind^es  is  as  follows. 

Matter. 
Sidfahje&amfuiatft  omnibus Jhu  uttajpicii^dtqui  ca-- 
Tintim  9mm  ilia  qualitate  (faciamus  tnim  tra^amh  ufi* 
tatius  hoc  verbum  it  tritius)  MATfiRl AM  quandam^  ix 
fuaomniaixfrijpiatquiiffi^ajint:  (qiug  Uta  omnia  ac» 
cipergfojjityomnibufqui  modis  mutari  atque  ex  omni  parte) 
tifim  oiiam  interirey  non  in  nibilum^  &c«    Acad.  L  8. 

Form. 
Sii  igoficjlatuo^  nihil  effe  in  uUo  genere  tarn  puU 
thrum^  quo  non  pulcbrius  id  Jit ^  unde  illud^  ut  ex  on 
oBquOy  qua/s  imagOy  exprimatur^  quod  neque  oculis^ 
mque  auribusy  neque  uUo  fenfu  percipi  pot  eft:  cogita^ 
tione  tanjtim  et  mento  comple^imun'^'-^'HAS  rerum 
90RMAS  appellat  Ideas  ille  non  intelligendi  folunty  fed 
itiam  dicendi  graviffimus  auHoir  et  magiftefy  Plato  : 
oafqui  gigni  negate  et  mijemper  ejfe^  ac  ratione  et  in-- 
tetigentii  contineri:  tmtera  nafci^  occiderey  fiuere^ 
Utiy.  net  diuiOs  eji  mo  et  eodemjiatif.    ^idquid 
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Ch.  I.  a  Fountain,  or  thfe  dafliings  of  a  Cataraft, 
^^^>^^^  has  m  common  this,  rthat  like  them,  it  is 
a  Sound.  But  then  on  the  contrary  it 
has  in  peculiar  this,  that  whereas  thofe 
Sounds  have  no  Meaning  or  Signification y 
to  Language  a  Meaning  or  Signifi- 
cation is  eJfentiaL  Again,  Language^  if 
compared  to  the  Voice  of  irrational  Ani- 
mals, has  in  common  this,  that  like  them, 
//  has  a  Meaning.  But  then  it  has  this 
in  peculiar  to  diftinguifh  it  from  them, 
that  whereas  the  Meaning  of  thofe  Ani- 
mal Sounds  is  derived  j^^?/?^  Nature, 
that  of  Language  is  derived,  not  from 
Nature,  hut  from  Compact  {d). 

FROAf 


ifl  igitur^  di  quo  ratione  et  via  diffutetur^  id  eft  ad  ul* 
iimamfui  generis  Formam  fpeciemque  ridigendum.  Cip. 
ad  M.  Brut,  Orat.  *    . 

{d)  The  Peripatetics  (and  with  juft  rcafon)  in  all 
their  definitions  as  well  of  Words  as  of  Sentences, 
made  it  a  part  of  their  character  to  be  fignificant  xari 
cvyH^fiVi  by  CompaH*     See  Arijlot.  de  Interp.  c.  2. 4*  ^ 
Boethius  tranflates  theWor,ds  xf  ra  ^  ukOfixnf^,  adpla^  . 

citum% 
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From  hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  Ch.  L 
Language,  taken  in  the  moft  compre- 
henfivc  view,  implies  certain  Sounds,  hav^ 
ing  certain  Meanings*,  and  that  of  thefe 
two  Principles,  the  Sound  is  as  the 
Matter,  common  (like  other  Matter) 
to  many  different  things;  the  Meaning 
as  that  peculiar  and  charadleriftic  Form, 
by  which  the  Nature  or  Eifence  of  Lan- 
guage becomes  complete. 


titum^  oxfecundumplacifum^  and  thus  explains  them  in 
his  comment— Secundum  placitum  vero  eji^  quod 
fecundum  'quandam  pojitionem^  placiiumque  ponentis  ap^ 
tatur  J  nullum  enim  nonun  naturaliUr  conjittufttm  ejfy 
tuque  unquam^  JicutfubjeSia  res  a  naturd  5/?,  ita  quo* 
que  a  naturd  veniente  vocabulo  nuncupatur*  Sed  homi'^ 
num  genus,  quod  et  ratione,  et  or  at  tone  vtgeret,  nomina 
fofuit,  eaque  qui  bus  It  butt  Uteris  Jy  Ik  uijque  cpnjungens, 
Jingulis  fubjeSiarum  rerum  fubjiantiis  dedit.  £oeih.  in 
Irjb,  de  Interpret,  p.  308. 


C  H  A  ?• 
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<    CHAP.    ir.    . 

TJpM  the  Mattery  01^  c^mtmn.  Subjeii  af 
Language. 

Ch.  II.  'TT^HE  r  AH  or  Matter  of  Lan- 
X  GUAGE  comes  firft  to  be  confider- 
cd»  a  Subjed,  which  Order  will  not  fuf- 
fer  us  to  omit^  but  in  which  we  (hall  en* 
^Icavour  to  be  as  concife  as  we  can.  Now 
this  TAH  or  Matter  is  Sound^  and  Sound 
is  that  Senfation  pecuUar  to  the  Se'nfe  of 
Hearmgf  when  the  Air  bath  felt  a  Per^ 
cujjion^  adequate  to  the  producing  fucb  Ef^ 
fea{a). 

As 


{a)  This  appears  to  be  PrifciarCs  Meaning  when  he 
fays  of  a  Voice,  what  is  more  properly  true  of  Sound 
in  general,  that  it  iSF^fuumfenftbile  auriutny  idefiy  quod 
pr^prii  auribus  accidit.     Lib.  I.  p,  537. 

The  following  account  of  the  Stoksy  which  refers 
the  caufe  of  Soukd  to  an  Undulation  in  thi  Air  propa^ 
laUdcircularly'yT^  when  we  drop  a  ftone  into  a  Ciftern 
of  water>  feems  to  accord  with  the  modem  Hypothefis,^ 

and 
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As  the  Caufcs  of  this  Percuflion  arc  Ch.  IT* 
various,  fo  from  hence  SounJ  derives  the 
Variety  of  its  Species. 

^  Farther,  as  all  thefc  Caufcs  arc  ci-  ^ 
ther  Animal  or  Inanimate,  fo  the  two 
^rand  Species  of  Sounds  are  likewife  ^/w- 
ma/  or  Inanimate. 

There  is  no  peculiar  Name  for  Sound 
Inanimate  I  nor  even  for  that  of  Animals, 
when  made  by  the  trampling  of  their  Feet, 
the  fluttering  of  their  Wings,  or  any  other 
Caufe,  which  is  merely  accidental.     But 

that^ 


and  to  be  as  plauiible  9^  any— -^'Ai^ouf  ly  iX^  rZ  i^^irct^i 

€fatfotiKif^  UTA  xujSAorov/ibfvtf,  »^  ruif  aK^ocTg  v^oo'- 
▼iirloirTtf,  cJc  xu/xaTarr«i  to  &  rn  it^ccutpn  uJW^-xorri* 
wnXovg  ivo  TH  c/ACAndvTff  .Ji^ii^^Porri  audiriycum 
ih  mi  tnifUi^s  i^fgr  kquentem^  ei  auMintim  ift^  atr  Vir^ 
hiratur  arbiculariter^  4dnd(  agiuitus  auriha  itffluif^ 
quemadmodum  it  ciftirna  afua  ptr  $rbis  injcff^  agitatur 
iafide.    Biog,  Laert.  VII. 
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Ch.  II.  that,  which  they  make  by  proper  Organs, 
m  cmfequence  of  fome  Senfation  or  inward 
Impulfe,  fuch  Animal  Sound  ir  called  a 
Voice. 

As  Language  therefore  implies  that 
Sound  called  Human  Voice  ;  we  may 
perceive  that  to  know  the  Nature  and 
Powers  of  the  Human  Voice,  is  in  fadl  to 
know  THE  Matter  or  common  SubjeSl  of 
Language. 

Now  the  Voice  of  Man,  and  it  fhould 
feem  of  all  other  Animals,  is  formed  by 
certain  Organs  between  the  Mouth  and 
the  Lungs,  and  which  Organs  maintain 
the  intercourfe  between  thefc  two.  The 
Lungs  furniih  Air,  out  of  which  the 
Voice  is  formed ;  and  the  Mouth,  when 
the  Voice  is  formed,  ferves  to  publiih  it 
abroad. 

What  thefe  Vocal  Organs  precifely 
are,  is  not  in  all  reipcdls  agreed  by  Philo- 

fpphers 
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ibphers  and  Anatomifts.  Be  this  as  it  ch.  IL 
will,  it  is  certain  that  the  mere  primary  and  ^— ^'-^ 
Jimple  Voice  is  ampktely  formed^  before  ever 
it  reach  the  Mouthy  and  can  therefore  (as 
well  as  Breathing)  find  a  Paflage  thro*  the 
Nofe,  when  the  Mouth  is  fo  far  ftopt,  as 
to  prevent  the  leaft  utterance. 

^owpure  ^nAJimpIe  Voi  ce,  being  thus 
produced,  is  (as  before  was  obferved) 
tra^fmitted  to  the  Mouth.  Here  then,  by 
means  of  certain  different  Organs,  which 
do  not  change  its  primary  Qualities,  but 
only  fuperadd  others,  it  receives  the  Form 
or  CharaBer  £/*  Articulation.  For 
Articulation  is  in  fedt  nothing  elfe, 
than  that  Form  or  CharaSer,  acquired  to 
Jimple  Voice,  by  means  of  the  Mouth  and 
its  fever al  Organs ,  the  Teeth,  the  Tongue, 
the  Lips,  &c.  The  Voice  is  not  by  Ar- 
ticulation made  more  grave  or  acute,  more 
loud  or  foft  (which  are  its  primary  Qua- 
lities) but  it  acquires  to  thefe  Characters 
•    .  certain 
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Ch.  n.  certain  others  additional,  which  are  per- 
iedly  adapted  to  exiji along  toith'ttitm  {JH), 

The 

{V)  The  feireral  Organs  above  mentioned  not  only 
ferve  die  purpoTes  of  Sptech^^  but  diofe  veiy  dEfferent 
ones  likewife  of  Majlicatitm  and  Re^iraticn^  6>  frugal 
is  Nature  in  thus  affigning  them  double  duty,  and  (o 
icarefiil  to  maintain  her  charaifltr  of  dnng  nothiug  in 
vain. 

He,  that  would  be  informed^  how  much  better  the 
Parts  here  mentioned  are  framed  for  Dtfc$urfe  in  Many 
wh9  is  a  Difeurfiue  Animal^  than  thej  are  in  •cfaer 
Animals,  who  are  not  fi),  may  eonfuk  Arifi^U  in  his 
Treadfe  di  Jmmal  Part.  Lib.  IL  c.  17.  Lib.  UL 
€•  I.  3*    De  Ammi,.  L.  II.  c.  8.  §  23,  &c. 

And  here  by  the  way,  if  fuch  Inquirer  be  of  a  Ge« 
nius  truly  modern,  he  may  poffibly  wonder  how  die 
Philofopher,  confidering  (as  it  is  modeftly  phncfed)  the 
Age  in  which  he  lived,  ihould  know  fe  much,  and 
reafon  fo  well.  But  if  he  have  any  tafte  or  value  for 
andent  literature,  he  may  widi  much  jufter  caufe 
wonder  at  die  Vanity  of  his  Contemporaries)  wfaa 
dream  all  Philofophy  to  be  tbe  Invention  of  dieir  own 
Age,  knowing  nothing  of  thofe  Antients  ftill  remain- 
ing  for  their  peruial,  tho*  they  are  fo  ready  on  every 
oorafion  to  give  the  prefbrqnce  to  tbe^lws. 

The  following  accoulit  from  Jmmnius  will  fliew* 
whence  the  Notions  in  this  chapter  arc  takem  and 

Urtiat 
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The  Jimpleft  of  the/e  new  CHaraAers   CK.  IT: 
are  thofe  acquired  thro'  the  mere  Openings 

what  authority  we  have  to  diftinguifli  VptCE  from 
mere  Sound  ;  arid  articulate  Voice  from  sim- 
ple Voicfe. 

f(a^y«v6«K  aiif  7«rf oerwiVltj  aflf owf  tJJ  xotXHfAiPfi  T|a-» 

TOK  fAHO'ixOK   x»?<iiiMiywf   i^ydput^    cvfAipclvst^  oioir 

^uXi(ap  tF^og  fxh  THN  AIAAEKTON  avayxatwr 
ti^rta'y,  wgis  tl  THN  •AnAfltS  ^flNHN  i  ■sravTWf 
evfxQoi\\o[Aivu)if» — Eftque  Sonus,  i^us  aeris  qui  au- 
ditu  feniitHr :  Vox  autem  ejifonus^  quern  animans  eSit^ 
cum  per  thoracis  comprefftonem  aer  aitratlui  a  puhmn^ 
elijusfifftul  totus  in  arhriantj  quam  afperam  vocanty  ei 
palatumiaut  gurguUonem  impingiU  ^^  ^^  iSlufonuw,  quen*- 
dam  fenftbilem  pro  ani'm^  quodam  impetu  perfcit.  Id  quod 
in  inflrum^ntis  qua  quia  infianty  ideo  li^imMfot,  4  niuft^K 
cis  dicuntur^  ufu  venity  ut  in  tibiisy  ac  fifluJis  contingit^ 
c^m  iinguay  dinte$y  labiaque  ad  loqu'clam  neUJfarta  jintj 
0d  VQcim  veto  fimplicem  non  omnino  confer anU  Anmion. 
in  Lib.  de  Interpr,  p.  2^.  b.  Vid.  ctiam  'Boerhadvi 
ihftitut:  Medic.  SeOw  626.  639; 

T  « 
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Ch.  II.  ^f  the  Mouthy  as  thefe  Openings  diflTer  irt 
giving  the  Voice  a  Paflage*  It  is  the  Va-* 
ricty  of  Configurations  in  thefe  Openings 
only,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  to  the 
feveral  Vowels  ;  and  hence  it  is  they  de- 
rive their  Name,  by  being  thus  eminently 
Vocal  (^),  and  eafy  to  be  founded  of  tbem^ 
f elves  alone. 

T  H  E  R  E  are  other  articulate  F^r^j,  which 
the  Mouth  makes  not  by  mere  Openings,' 
but  by  different  Contacts  of  its  different 
farts ;  fuch  for  inftance,  as  it  makes  by 
the  Junftion  of  the  two  Lips,  of  the  Tongue 

with 


It  appears  that  the  Stoics  (contrary  to  the  noticHi  of 
Ae  Peripatetics)  ufed  the  word  *nNH  to  denote 
Sound  m  general.  They  defined  it  therefore  to  be— 
To  liiov  diff^TiTov  anoJif,  which  juftlfies  the  definition 
given  by  Prifcim^  in  the  Note  preceding.  Animal 
Sound  they  defined  to^be— -'Anj,  iirl  i^fA^ig  trc-jrXny* 
ffuVfo^i  Airjlruck  (and^fo  made  audible)  byfome  animal 
*intpulfey  and  Human  or  Rational  Sound  they  de- 
fined—  Eva^fl^of  x^  iiro  iiOLVoiaq  iy.irtfi,xttiivifTn^  Sofind 
articulate  and  derived  from  the  difcurfive faculty »  Dicg^ 
JLaert.  VII.  55. 

(r)  *ftNHENTA. 
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with  the  Teeth,  of  the  Tongue  with  the   Ch.  II. 
Palate^  and  the  like.  v.--v— * 

Now  as  all  thefe  feveral  Contains,  un- 
kfs  fome  Opening  of  the  Mouth  either 
inunediately  precede,  or  immediately  fol- 
low, would  rather  occafion  Silence,  than 
to  produce  a  Voice;  hence  it  is,  that  with 
fome  fuch  Opening,  either  previous  or 
fubfequent,  they  are  always  connefted. 
Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  the  Articulations  fo 
produced  are  called  Consonant,  becaufc  , 
they  found  not  of  themfelves,  and  from 
their  own  powers,  but  at  all  times  in  cotn^ 
forty  nodbfome  auxiliary  Vowel  (^). 

There  arc  other  fubordinate  Diftinc- 
tions  of  thefe  primary  Articulations, 
which  to  enttmerate  would  be  foreign  to 
the  defign  of  this  Treatife. 

*   It  is  enough  to  obferve,  that  they  are 
all  denoted  by  the  common  Name  of  Ele- 

Y  2  *  MENT 

(i)  2TM*nNA* 
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CH.  II.  MENT  (^),  in  as  much  as  every  Articular 
tion  of  every  other  kind  is  from  them.de-^ 
rived,  and  into  them  refolved.  Under  their 
fmallejl  Combination  they  produce  a  Sylla^ 
bk}  Syllables  properly  combined  produce 
a  Word*,  Words  properly  combined  pro- 
duce a  Sentence  I  and  Sentences  properly 
Coftibined  produce  an  Oration  ovDifcourfe. 

And  thus  it  is  that  to  Principles  appa^ 
rently  fo  trivial  (/"),  as  about  twenty  plain 

cle- 

(/)  The  Stoic  Definition  of  an  Element  is  as  fol- 
lows— En  i\  ro*X^*oy,  i^  ou  -crfwra  y*v«Ta*  t«  yiyor 
fAfva,  ><J  iJf  Q  co^fliTdy  dpaxiiTotu  An  Element  U 
thaty  out  ofwhichy  as  their  fir Ji  Principle^  things  gem^ 
rated  are  madey  and  into  which^  as  their  lajt  remains^  thej 
are  refolved.  Diog.  Laert.  VII.  176.  What  JrifiotU 
bjs  upon  Elements  with  refpcft  to  die  Sutyeft  hen^ 
treateJ,  is  worth  attending  to — ^wvt??  ^oi^tia^  ij^  $f 

#E  /uDXiT  ug  u>JiAi  ^(avotg  irs^oig  rta  iioH  ocvruiy»  The 
Elements  of  articulate  Voi^e  are  thofe  things^ 
•ut  df%vhich  theYoipE  is  compoundtd^  and  into  Ufbicb^ 
as  its  laftremainsy  it  is  divided:  the  Elements  fhemfilves 
being  no  farther  divifible  into  othir  articulate  Foiccs^ 
differing  in  Species  from  thtni.     Metaph.  V,  c.  3. 

(/)  T^^  Egyptians  paid  divine  Honours  to  the  fnr 
ventor  of  Letters^  and  Regulator  of  Language^  wfaem 

they 
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elementary  Sounds,  we  owe  that  variety  Ch,  II. 
bfartiGulate^ Voices,  which  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  explain  the  Sentiments  of  fo  in- 
numerable a  Multitude,  as  all  the  prefent 
and  paft  Generations  of  Men. 

It 

they  called  Theuth.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  wor- 
ihipped  under  the  Name  of  Hermes,  and  reprefented 
commonly  by  a  Head  alone  without  other  Limis^  ftand- 
ing  upon  a  quadrilateral  Bafts*,  The  Head  idelf  was 
that  of  a  beautiful  Touth^  having  on  it  a  JPetqfus^  or 
Bonmty  adorned  with  two  WingSb 

TTlefc  >Ws  a  peculiaf  refetence  in  this  Figure  to 
the  ^EPMHS  AOnoS,  the  Hermes  of  Lan- 
guage OR  Discourse.  He  poffeffed  no  otlier  part 
of  the  human  figure  but  the  Head,  becaufe  no  other 
was  deemed  requijite  io  rational  Communication*  Words 
at  the  fame  time,  the  medium  of  this  Commimication^ 
being  (as  Homer  well  defcribes  th«m)  Eirc«  Tsfls^oivroc, 
Winged  Wordsy  were  reprefented  in  their  Velocity  by 
the  Wings  of  his  Bonnet. 

Let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a  Hermes,  having  the  Front 
of  his  Bafts  (the  ufual  phce  for  Infcriptions)  adorned 
withfome  old  Alpbahit^znd  having  aFeilfiung  acrofs^  by 
^rch  dKit  Alphabet  is  ^rtly  covered.  Let  a  Youth 
be  feen  drawing  of  this  Feil;  and  a  Nymph,  near 
the  Youth,  tranfcribing  what  She  there  difcovers. 

Such  a  Defign  Would  eafily  indicate  its  Meaning, 

The  Youth  we  might  imagine  to  be  tHe  Genius 

Y  3  OF 
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Ch.  li.       It  appears  from  what  has  been  (aid, 
that  THE  Matter  or.  common  Sub- 
ject OF  Language  is  that  ^ecies  (^ 
Sounds  cal/ed  Voices  articulate. 

What 


OF  Man  (Nature  Deus  humante^  as  Horace  ftilcs 
him  0  THE  Nymph  to  be  MNHM02TNH,  or  Me- 
mory ;  as  much  as  to  infinuatfe  that  ^  Man,  for  (J^e 
*'  -Prefervation  of  his  Duis  and  htventiansy  tvas  ne^ 
*^  cejfarily  obliged  to  have  recourfe  U  Letters  ;  and 
**  that  Memory,  being  ccnfcitms  of  her.ovm  Infiuffici^ 
*<  encjy  was  glad  to  avail  herfelf  of  fo  valuable  an  Ac-" 
*'  quifition.'* 

Mr.  STUART,welI  known  for  his  accurate  and  dk- 
gant  Edition  oUbe  Jfitiquities^of  Aihensy  hfs  jidariied 
this  Work  with  a  Frontifpiece  agreeable  to  the.i^>ove 
Ideas,  and  that  in  a  tafte  truly  jftise  and  4S/>n^,  which 
no  one  po&fles  more  eminently  .than  himfelf. 

As  to  Hermes,  his  Hiftory,'Gcnedogy,  Mytholo- 
gy, Figure,  Vc.  Vid.  Platan.  PbM.  T.  II.  p.  i8. 
Edit.  Serraru  Diod.  Sic.  L,  I.  Jlor^t.  Od.  X.  L»  I. 
Hefiod.  Th'eog.  V.'937.  ctm  Camnent.  Joan.  Diacmt. 
Thucid.  VI.  27.  et  Scboliit/U  in\hc.  Pigbiim  ^^tul 
Gronov.  ^fbefaur.   T.  IX.  .p.  1164. 

For  the  value  and  importance  t>f  Principles^  and  the 
difficulty  in  attaining  them>  iirc  M:iflot.,de  S0pbi/i» 
Ebncb*  c.  34. 

a  The 
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What  remains  to  be  examined  in  the  Ch.  II, 
following  Chapter^  is  Language  under  its 
chara6teriflic  and  peculiar  Form»  that  is 
to  fay^  Language  confidereS,  not  with 
reipeft  to  Sound,  but  to  Meaning. 


The  following  Paflage,  taken  from  that  able  Ma* 
Aematiciah  TacquetjVfiU  be  found  peculiarly  pertinent 
to  what  has  been  (aid  in  this  chapter  concerning  £/r« 
tmntary  Sounds^  p.  324,  325. 

MiUi  fmlUoms  fcrtftorum  mille  annorum  fnilliombus 
nonfiribttit  omnes  24  littirarum  alphabeti  permutatimes, 
licet  finguU  quotidii  abfolverent  40  paginal,  quorum, 
unaquaqui  continent  diverfos  ordines  litterarum  24. 
Racquet  Jritbmetica  Tbm*  p«  381.    {Idit.  Antverp. 


y  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

'Upon  the  Forniy  or  peculiar  CbaraBer  of 
hangutige^*    '  ' 

Ch.TlL  \T  7  HEN  to  any  articulate  yoke 
y  V  there  accedes  iy  cmpatt  a  Mean- 
ing or  Signification,  fuch  Voice  by  fuch 
acceffion  is  then  called  a  WdRi>j  and 
many  Words,  poiTeffing  their  Significa- 
tions (as  it  were)  under  the  fame  CompaU 
(j),  unite  in  conflituting  a  partIcu- 

i-AR  Language. ^ "" 

It 


\a)  See  before  Note  {c)  p.  314.     See  alfo  Vol.  I. 
Treatife  IL  cv  !•  Notes  (tf)-and  (c). 

The'following  Quotation  from  Ammonius  is  i^xaix^n* 
able— K«(da7rf ^  2v  t^  f/^y  KarcH  tottqp  xivuv^ccty  ^vrt  1, 

«;  £04>t«  Tnk  /A«K  ^wvijTix^k  iivafAiv^  e^y»9av  iaecv  rSv 
ij/uj^ixwi'  ii'  1)/*?^  fvvdfjLim  yi/wftxwv,  11  of ixjixw^,  xari 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  4.  Word  Ch.IIL 
piay  be  defined  a  Voice  articulate^  and 
Jignificant  by  CompaSi — and  that  Lan- 
/Bi/AGE  may  be  defined  a  Syjiem  offucb 
Yoices^  fo  Jignificant. 

It  is  from  notions  like  thefe  concern* 
ing  Language  and  Words,  that  one  may 
'  '  be 

----     -    ---        '      --       -y-  . 

^«oij*  TO  ^  opo/Aao-iif,  n  pii/b(«<r»ir,  ii  twV  cx  T»Tfi<> 
Vuyxii/tAcy«i;  Xiyw^  y£!\{Acn  Tsr^og  ttiv  miiAOclxv 
^«)t/Ti  fvartt  stnvy  dxXci  S'ftrfi)  i^otl^srov  ?;(fii^  "crfoj 

^vrr»9f/(A£»oft  Aoyoi  jMfT»  [Airfuvy  n  outuM  jtAcr^ cay.  /ff 
thefimU  manner  ihertfou^  as  local  Motion  is  from  Na^ 
9ur€y  ha  Dancing  isfomething  pojhive ;  and  as  Timber 
exijis  in  Naturt^  but  a  Door  isfomething  pofttive ;  fi  is 
the  power  of  producing  a  vocal  Sound  founded  in  Na^ 
turey  but  that  of  explaining  ourfelves  by  Nounsy  or 
Ferbsy  fdmethtng  pofttive.  And  hence  it  /j,  that  as  t§ 
theftmpU  pwjer  of  producing  vocal  Sound  (which  is  as 
it  were  the  Qrgan  or  Inftrument  to  the  Soul's  faculties 
ff  Knowledge  or  Volition)  at  to  this  vocal  power  Ifayy 
AUnJeems  to  pojfefs  it  from  Naturey  in  like  manner  as 
I  irra* 
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Ch.IIL  ^  tempted  to  call  Language  a  kind  oF 

*-— v-^    Picture  of  the  Universe,  where  the 

Words  are  as  the  Figures  or  Images  of  all 

particulars* 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted,  how  far 

*       this  is  true.     For  if  PiSiures  and  Images 

are  all  of  them  ImitaUons^  it  will  follow, 

that  whoever  has  natural  faculties  to  know 

tHip 


irrational  ammah:  but  as  ta  the  employing  ofNounSy  tr 
Verbsyor  Sentences  contpofedout  ofthetny  in  the  explana^ 
ilm  cf  our  Sentiments  (the  thing  thus  employed  being 
founded  not  in  Nature^  but  in  Pofition)  this  befeems  t9 
fojfefs  by  way  of  peculiar  eminencey  becaufe  he  alone  of  all 
mortal  Beings  partakes  of  a  Soulj  which  can  move  itfef^ 
and  operate  artificially  \  fo  that  even  in  the  Sui/el^  of 
Sound  his  artificial  Power  Jhews  itfelf-,  as  the  various 
elegant  Compofitions  both  in  Jldetre^  4ind  without  Adetrey 
abundantly  prove.     Ammn,  de  Interpr.  p.  51-  a* 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  operating  artificially^ 
(tvEf y«rir  nyifi^Zq)  of  which  Ammonius  here  ipeak% 
^d  which  he  confiders'as  a  dirtindive  Mart  peculiar 
to  the  Human  Soul,  means  fomcthing  very  different* 
from  the  mere  producing  works  of  elegance  and  dejlgn ; 
elfe  it  could  never  be  a  mark  of  Diftii)3ion  between 
Man,  and  many  other  Species  of  Animals,  fucfi  as  the 
Bee,  the  Beaver,  the  Sv^^low,  ice,  See  Vol.  J.  p.  8, 
9,  10.  158,  159,  ^c. 
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die  Original,  will  by  help  of  the  fame  Ch^III^ 
faculties  know  alfo  its  Imitations.    But  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  he  who  knows 
any  Bemg,  fhould  know  for  that  reafon 
its  Greek  or  hatin  Name* 

The  Truth  is,  that  every  Medium 
through  which  we  exhibit  any  thing  to 
another's  Contemplation,  is  either  derived 
from  Natural  Attributes,  and  then  it  is 
an  Imitation;  or  elfe  ivom  jiccident^ 
quite  arbitrary^  and  then  it  is  a  Svjtf-- 
BOL  {b)^ 

Now, 


(^)  Aifffs^i  it  TO  OMOIXIMA  T^f  ZrMBO- 
A0T9  xa0oo'oy  ri  ffiv  ifAo((oiA»  rfiv  fivtv  dvr^y  rZ 

0^  ix  iov  iff  TifMy  dvxo  fAtravXacrai*  ro  y»f  Iv  ry 

y  foi\(txfQpy  >^  TO  vifuivy  ^  ro  i^(iipiccXid,o¥  7;^f<  m 
£i#}^T*?>  ^txer'  av  .dmi  Xiycno  tTvai  oiaowiax*  to 
if  yt  rujxC«Xoy,  {to<  o'V^f mVi  (^etfj^firtga  yaf  i  pxS* 
C9fQ*  «VTO  0¥9fMi^u)  TO  oAov  1^  fifAip  f;^f»,  art  >ty 
fx  fi^iyfiq  iprd(Aivo¥  Tng  i!/ffTf^A(  iieipOkAi*  oipy^  tm 
'virt  iu  cvi^^iKKuy  iKKnXoii  T»f  VQXtfiMyrdii  ii^ 

PStTM 
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Ch.ilh  Now,  if  it  be  ailowcd  that  in  far  the 
greater  part  of  things,  not  any  of  their 
natural  Attributes  are  to  be  fouhd  in  arti- 
culate Voices,  and  that  yet  through  fuch 
Voices  things  of  every  kind  are  exhibit- 
ed, it  will  follow  that  Words  mujl  of  ne^ 
cejjity  ^^ Symbols,  becaufe  it  appears  that 
they  cannot  be  Imitations. 

Sut  kere  occurs  a  Queftion,  which  dc- 
ferves  attention — "  Why,  in  the  commdn 
•*  intercourie  of  men  with  men,  have 
**  Imitations  been  negledled,  and  Symbols 

**  pre- 
^         •  \        ■*-■■•■        I    1 1>  ■        ■   -.  ■ 

XaXviytoi  Sx^j,  cJifA*  fomov  /Afl^nc- 

x^  ufi&i'y,  }^  kxxi  j*uf i'a.— A  Representatiom 
or  Resemblance  diprsfrem  a  Symbol,  in  as  much 
as  the  Refemblance  aims  as  far  as  pcffibk  to  repr^fent  the 
*very  nature  of  the  things  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  Jhift 
or  vary  it.  Thus  a  Representation  intended  for 
Socrates  in  a  Pi^urey  if  it  have  not  tbofe  circumftances 

peculiar 
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«*  preferred,  although  Symbols  are  only  Chilli 
•^  known  by  Habit  or  Inftitution,  while 
"  Imitations  are  recognized  by  a  kind  of 
^  natural  Intuition  ?"— 'To  this  it  may  be 
anfwercd,  that  if  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Mind,  like  the  Features  of  the  Face,  were 
immediately  -vifible  to  every  beholder,  the 
Art  of  Speech  or  Difcourfe  would  have 
been   perfedly  fuperfluous.      But  now, 
while  our  Minds  lie  inveloped  and  hid, 
and  the  Body  (like  a  Veil)  concealjs  every 
thing  but  itfelf,we  are  neceflarily  compel-? 
Jbd,  when\ye  communicate  our  Thoughts, 

to 


peculiar  to  Socrates,  the  hald^  the  flat^ruifed^  and  the  Eyes 
prcje^ing^  cannot  properly  be  called  a  Rfprefentation  of 
him.    But  a  Symbol  or  Sigk  (for  the  Phlfcfopher 
Arifiotle  ufes  both  nan^s)  is  wholly  in  our  (rwn  power^ 
«r  dtpfnding  ftjigly  for  its  exijlence  on  our  imagination. 
Tbuif^r  example^  fls  to  the  time  when  two  armies  jhould 
engage^  the  Symbol  or  Sign  may  be  the  founding  of  a 
^ri4mpit^  the  f if  rowing  of  a  T^rch^  (according  to  what 
Euripidesy^rjr^, 
But  when  the  flaming  Torfh  was  burPd^  thejign 
Pf  purple  fighty  af  when  the  Trumpet  founds ^  &c.) 
or  ilfe  oite  majfitpptfe  tjte  elevating  of  a  Spear,  the  dart^ 
¥tg  of^  ff^eapon^  ajida  tboufan4  ways  be  fides.  Jmmon* 
^  Lib,  dc  Interp.  q.  l^•  b. 
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Ch.IIL  '^  convey  them  to  each  other  tbrougB  a 
^-v''^  Medium  which  is  corporeal  {c).  And  hence 
it  is  that  all  Signs,  Marks^  Imitations, 
and  Symbols  mnft  needs  htfenfible,  ihd 
addrefled  asfuch  to  the  Benfes  {d).  Now 
THE  Senses,  we  know,  never  exceed 
their  natural  Limits  j  the  Eye  perceives 
no  Sounds ;  the  Ear  perceives  no  Figures 
nor  Colours.  If  therefore  we  were  to 
cionverfe,  not  by  Symbols  but  by  Imitations, 
as  far  as  things  are  characterized  by  Fi- 
gure 

cccuLocrccv^  niuvccVTo  fi*  avrSy  ruv  voTtfAcirtov  a'fifAMiiP 

raiy  SlxyiV  vi^^q  zrs^ixctXvT/laa'iy  tivTUp  re  voifopy  ifin* 
inTav  ruv  o¥OfJt,ocruvy  J<'  «v  TrifAaivaciif  d^\'i?^aif  r» 
Tff^iyiAxra.  jfnim:  yioftri  a  corporis  cffmpage  fecreA 
res  vlctffim  anlmi  conceptionibus  Jignificare  pojfent:  eum 
autem  corporibus  involuti  Jinty  perinde  at  nebuUy  iff$* 
rum  inteUigendl  vis  okegitur :  quocirca  "opus  eh  fmt 
nominibusy  qui  bus  re  is  inter  fe  JignificarenU  AmmoH.  in 
Praedicam.  p.  1 8.  a. 

{d)  ^icquid fcindi  pojit  i>i  diffirenitas  fdiis  ntWie^ 
rofasy  ad  nctionum  varietatcm  explicandam  {moMo  differ* 
entia  ilia  fenfui  perc^pti)iihs  jflkt ) /ierfpifie/f  vehitU" 
lum  cogitationum  de  homne  inhminem*  Bdtotu  tte 
Augm.  Sdenu  YI.  i. 
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gure  and  Colour,  our  Imitation  would  be  ClxIII. 
neceflarily  thro'  Figure  and  Colour  alfo.   *— v-*^ 
Again,  as  far  as  they  are  charaderized  by   * 
Sounds,  it  would  for  the  fame  reafon  be 
thro'  the  Medium  of  Sounds.     The  like 
may  be  iaid  of  all  the  other  Senfes,  the 
Imitation  ilill  fhlfdng  along   with  the 
Obje^  imitated.    We  fee  then  how  com^ 
plicated  fuch  Imitation  wovild  prove* 

If  we  fet  Language  therefore,  as  a 
SymhoU  in  oppofition  to  fuch  Imitation^,  if 
we  reflefl  on  the  Simplicity  of  the  one,  and 
the  Mtiltiplicity  of  the  other ;  if  we  con- 
fider  the  Eafe  and  Speed,  with  which 
Words  are  formed  (an  Eafe  which  knows 
no  trouble  or  fatigue;  and  a  *  Speed, which 
equals  the  Progrefs  of  our  very  Thoughts) 
if  we  oppofe  to  this  the  difficulty  and 
length  of  Imitations ;  if  we  remember 
that  fome  Objedts  are  capable  of  no  Imi«- 
tations  at  all,  but  that  all  Objects  univer- 
fally  may  be  typified  by  Symbols;  .we  may 

plainly    ' 

*  'ETTfot  'arlffosyTa— See  feefore,  p.  325. 
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Ch.III.  pliiinly  perceive  an  Anfwer  to  the  Qucf- 
tion  here  propofed,  **  Why,  in  the  com- 
^*  mou  intciccurle  of  men  with  men, 
"  Imitations   ]•    e   been    reje(3:ed,    and 

'*  Symbo:s  *.  rilired."    . 

Henc:  too  wc  may  perceive  a  Rea- 
ion,  why  tWre  never  was  a  Language,  nor 
indeed  can  p^Jjibly  be  framed  one,  to  exprejs 
the  Properties  and  real  EJJences  of  things^ 
as  a  Mirrour  exhibits  their  Figures  and 
fheir  Colours.  For  if  Language  of  itfelf 
imply  nothing  more,  thari  certain  Species 
tf  Sounds  with  certain  Motions  concomitant  i 
if  to  fomc  Beings  Sound  and  Motion  are 
no  Attributes  at  all ;  if  to  many  others, 
where  Attributes,  they  are  no  way  cffen- 
tial  (fuch  as  the  Murmurs  and  Wavings 
of  a  Tree  during  a  ftomi)  if  this  be  true- 
it  is  inipoffible  the  Nature  of  fuch  Beings 
fliould  be  cxprefled,  or  the  leaft  eflentkl 
Property  be  any  way  imitated,  while  be- 
tween the  Medium  and  themfeives  there  n 
nothing  connatural  [e). 

It 


{e)  Sec  Vol.  L  Treatife  H.  c.  3.  p.  70. 
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It  is  true  indeed,  when  Primitives  were  Ch JII. 
bnce  eftablifhed,  it  was  eafy  to  follow  the 
Connexion  and  Subordination  of  Nature, 
in  the  juft  deduSion  of  Derivatives  and 
CdmpounJs.  Thus  the  -  Sounds,  Water^ 
and,  Fire,  being  once  annexed  to  thofe  two 
Elements,  it  was  certainly  more  natural 
to  call  Beings  participating  of  the  firft, 
Watry,  of  the  laft,  Viery^  than  to  com* 
mute  the  Terms,  and  call  them  by  the 
reverie.  But  why,  and  from  what  natu^ 
ral  GmneSiidns  the  Primitives  themfelves 
might  not  be  commuted,  it  will  be  found, 
I  believe,  difficult  to  affign  a  Reafon,  as 
well  in  the  inftances  before  us,  as  in  moft 
bthers.  We  may  here  alfo  fee  the  Reafon, 
why  ALL  Language  is  founded  im 
(Compact,  and  not  in  Nature;  for  fo  are 
all  Symboh,  of  which  Words  are  a  cer- 
tain Species. 

The  Queftion  remains  if  WoRps  are 
Symbols,  then  Symbols  of  what?— 
Z  If 
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Ch.III.  If  it  be  anfwcred,  of  things,  the  QntC- 
^"""^^^^  tjon  returns,  of  what  Things? — If  it 
be  anfwercd,  of  the  fcveral  Individuah  of 
Senfe^  the  various  particular  Beings^  wbici 
txijl  around  us — to  this,  it  is  replied,  may 
be  raiied  certain  Doubts*  In  the  firii 
place  every  Word  will  be  in  faft  ^proper 
Name.  Now  if  all  Words  are  proper 
Name s^  how  came  Lexicographers,  whofc 
exprefs  bufincfs  is  to  explain  Words, 
either  wholly  to  omit  proper  Names,  or 
at  lead  to  explain  them,  not  from  their 
•wn  Art,  but  from  Hiftory  ? 

Ag  A I N,  if  all  fFords  are  proper  Name^f 
then  in  ftridtnefs  no  Word  can  belong  to 
more  than  one  Individual.  But  if  fo^ 
then,  as  Individuals  are  infinite^  to. make 
a  perfect  Language,  Words  mujl  he  ir^itf 
alfo.  But  if  infinite,  then  incompreben^ 
Jibky  and  never  to  be  attained  by  the  wifei]^ 
Men  J  whofe  labours  in  Language  upon 
this  Hypothefis  would  be  as  idle  as  that 
ftudy  of  infinite  written  Symbols,  whiek 
2  Miffion-^ 
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Miffionaries  (if  they  may  be  credited)  at-  Ch.III^ 
tribute  to  the  Cbinefe. 

Ag  AtK,  if  ail  W^otds  are  proper  Name^ 
or  (which  is  the  fame)  the  Symbols  of 
IncBviduals ;  it  will  follow^  as  Individuals 
are  not  only  infinite^  but  ever  pajfing^  that 
the  Language  of  thofe,  who  lived  ages 
ago>  will  be  as  unknown  now^  as  the  very 
Voice*  of  the  Speakers.  Nay  the  Lan- 
guage of  every  Province,  of  every  Town, 
of  every  Cottage,  muft  be  every  where 
different,  and  every  where  changing,  fince 
fuch  is  the  Nature  of  Individuals^  which 
it  follows* 

Again,  if  all  Words  are  proper  Names, 
the  Symbols  of  Individuals,  it  will  follow 
Aat  in  Language  there  can  be  no  general 
Prop^ifition,  becaufe  upon  the  Hypothefis 
all  Terms  are  particular i  nor  any  Affirma^ 
troe  Propofitim,  becaufe  no  one  Individual 
in  nature  is  aayther.  It  remains,  there  can 
be  no  Propofitions,  but  Particular  Nega^ 
Z  2  tives. 
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Ch.ni.  thes.  But  if  fo,  then  is  Language  inci'** 
^^'^f~^  pableofconmiunicatingG^;/^^/-/:^r/?wr-s 
tive  Truths — If  fo,  then  of  communicat-* 
ifig  Demonjlration- — If  fo,  then  of  c6tn- 
municating  Sciences^  which  are  fo  many 
Syftems  of  Dcmonftrations-^If  fa,  then 
of  communicating  Arts^  which  are  the 
Theorems  of  Science  applied  praftically 
—If  fo,  we  fhall  be  Httlc  better  for  it 
either  in  Speculation  or  in  l^raftice  {/)^ 
And  fo  much  for  this  Hypothefis;  let 
us  now  try  another* 

If  Words  are  not  the  Symbols  of  ^** 
ternal  Particulars,  it  follows  of  courfe, 
they  muft  be  the  Symbols  of  our 
Id  e  as  :  For  this  is  evident,  if  they  arc  not 

Symbol* 


{i)  The  whole  of  Euclid  ( whofe  Elements  may  be 
called  the  bails  of  Mathematical  Science)  is  founded 
iipon  gentral  J'ermsy  and  general  Propcfuions^  mbft  of 
vriuch  are  affirmative*  So  true  are  thofe  Verfes^  bow« 
crer  barbarous  as  to  their  ftile, 

Syllogizari  non  eft  ex  Particnlariy 
J^evi  Negativis^  reSli  concluded  6  viu 
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Symbols  of  things  without,  they  can  only  ChJIIp 
|)c  Symbols  of  fomething  within.  '— v-** 

^ERE  then  the  Queftion  recurs,  if 
Symbols  of  Ideas,  then  of  what 
Ideas  ? — Of  sensible  Ideas. — Be  it  * 
fo,  and  what  follows  ?— Evfery  thing  in 
fed,  which  has  followed  already  from  th? 
fuppofition  of  their  being  the  Symbols  of 
fxfemfU  Particulars^  arid  that'  from  this 
plain  and  obvious  reafon,  becaufe  the  fe* 
vcral  Ideas,  which  Particulars  imprint, 
muft  needs  be  as  infinite  and  mutablCf  as 
they  are  themfelves. 

If  then  Wordf  are  neither  the  SymboU 
pf  external  Particulars,  nor  yet  of  parti^ 
\  cular  I^eas,  they  can  be  Symbols  of  no-r 
thing  elfe,  except  of  general  Ideas, 
becaufe  nothing  cl^,  except  thefe,  re- 
mams.— -i^nd  what  dp  we  mean  by  qe-* 
NER^L  Ideas  ?— Wc  mean  such  as 

ARE  COMMON  TO  MANY  INDIVIDUALS j 

|iot  only  to  Individuals  which  exifl;  now, 
Z  I  bHt 
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ChJII.  l>"t  which  cxifted  in  ages  paft,  and  will 
cxift  in  ages  future  i  fuch  for  cxanf^ple,  as 
the  Ideas  belonging  to  the  Words,  Man^ 
Lion,  CeJar.^^Admit  it,  and  what  fol- 
lows ?— T-It  follows,  that  if  Words  are  tbe 
Sym(fpls  of  fuch  general  Ideas  y  Lexicogra- 
phers may  find  employ,  though  they 
pieddlc  nqt  with  frofer  Names^ 

9 

\ 

It  follows  that  one  Word  may  be,  not 
homonymoujlyj  but  truly  and  ejfentialfy  com^ 
mon  to  many  Particulcfrs^  paft  prefent  and 
future ;  fo  that  however  thefe  Particulars 
may  be  infinite,  and  everfeeting,  yet  Lan- 
guage notwithftanding  may  be  definite  and 
fieady.  But  if  fo,  then  attainable  even 
by  ordinary  Capacities,  without  danger  of 
incurring  the  Qhinefe  Abfurdity  *• 

Again,  it  follows  that  the  Language 
of  thofc,  who  lived  ages  ago,  as  far  a§  it 

ilands 
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ftandsj^r  the  fame  general  Ideas^  may  be  Ch  JIL 

as  intelligible  now^  as  it  was  then*     The 

like  may  be  faid  of  the  fame  Language 

being  accommodated  to  diflant  Regions, 

and  even  to  diflant  Nations^  amidH:  all 

dbe  variety  of  ever  new  and  ever  changing 

Objea«. 

Aq  AiN,  it  follows  that  Language  may 
be  cxpreflive  oi general  truths ;  and  if  fp^ 
then  of  Demonfbrationi  and  Sciences,  and 
hxt^ ;  and  if  fb,  become  fubfervient  to 
purpofet  of  every  kind  (/). 

Now  if  it  be  true  ^*  that  none  of  thefc 
'^  things  could  be  affertcd  of  Language, 
^  were  not  Words  the  Symbols  oi general 
**  /^Af^— and  it  be  further  true,  that  thefe 
•^things  may  be  all  undeniably  aflerted 
*'  of  Language"— it  will  follow  (and  that 
neceflarily)  that  Words  are  thr  Sym- 
BOLS  or  GENERAL  Ideas, 

Ti  4,  Ano 

I  f)  5«c  brforc  Not«  (#1% 
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Ch.III.  And  yet  perhaps  even  here  may  be  an 
'•^-v— '  Objeftion.  It  may  be  urged,  if  Words  arc 
the  Symbols  of  general  IdeaSy  Language 
may  anfwer  well  enough  the  purpofe  of 
Philolbphers,  who  reafbn  about  generals 
and  abJiraSl  Subjefts — but  what  becomes 
of  the  bufinefs  of  ordinary  Life  ?  Life  wq 
know  is  merged  in  a  multitude  of  Parti^ 
culars,  where  an  Explanation  by  Language 
is  as  requifite,  as  in  the  higheft  Theorems. 
The  Vulgar  indeed  want  it  to  no  ofAerEnd. 
How  then  can  this  End  in  any  refped  b^ 
anfwered,  if  Language  be  exprcflive  of 
nothing  farther  than  general  iJeas  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  anfivered,  that  ^rff 
furely  refpeft  the  bufinefs  of  ordinary  Life; 
yet  fo  far.  are  general  Terms  from  being 
an  Obftacle  here^  that  without  them  no 
Art  can  be  rationally  explained*  How 
for  inftance  fliould'the  nieaiuring  Artift 
afccrtain  to  the  Reapers  the  price  of  their 
labours^  had  not  be  firft  through  general 

Terrm 
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^erms  learnt  thofe  general  ^eoremSy  that  ChJIL 
rcfpeft  the  doftrine  and  pradtice  of  Men- 
furation  I 

But  fuppofe  this  not  to  fatisfy  a  perfcr 
yering  Qbjeftor — fuppofe  him  to  infiftj, 
that,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  there  were 
Jiill  a  multitude  of  occajions  for  mmuU 
particular izmg,  oj  which  it  was  not  pojfibk 
for  mere  Generals  to  be  fufceptible — fup- 
pofe, I  fay,  fuch  an  Obje6Ubn,what  fhould 

we   anfwer? -Ttbat  the  ObjeSiion  was 

juji  I  that  it  was  neceflary  to  the  Perjecr 
tion  and  Completion  of  Language,  tba£ 
it  Jljould  be  exprejjive  cf  Particulars, 
as  well  as  g/'GENERALs.  We  muft  how- 
ever add,  th^t  its  general  Terms  are  by 
far  its  moft  excellent  and  ejfential  Part, 
fince  from  thefe  it  derives  f*  that  com- 
^*  prcheniive  XJni^erfality^  that  juft  pro- 
f*  portion  of  Precifion  and  Permanence^ 
^*  without  which  it  could  not  poflibly 
/*  be  cither  learnt,  or  underftood,  or  ap- 
^f  plied  to  the  purpofes  of  Reafoning  and 

**  Science  r 
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Chin.  **  Science ;' — ^that  parlicular  Terms  have 
their  Utility  and  End»  and  that  therdbre 
care  too  has  been  tal^en  for  a  fupply  of* 
thcfe. 

One  Method  of  expreffing  Particulars, 
is  that  of  Proper  Names.  This  is  the 
leaft  artificial^  becaufe  proper  Names  be* 
jng,in  every  diftrid  arbitrarily  applied, 
may  be  unknown  to  thofe,  who  know  the 
Language  pcrfciJlly  well,  and  can  hardly 
therefor^  with  propriety  be  confidered  as 
parts  of  it«  The  other  and  more  arti^cial 
Method  is  that  of  Definitives  or  Ar* 
TiCLEs  {^),  whether  we  affumc  the  pro^ 
nominal^  or  thofe  nwre  JlrtSily  fo  called* 
And  here  we  cannot  enough  admire  the 
cxquifitev^r^  of  Language,  which,  'witb^^ 
$ut  n^andering  into  infinitude^  contrives  bow 
to  denote  things  infinite ;  that  is  to  fay  in 
other  words,  which,  by  the  finall  Tribfe 
pf  Definitives  properly  'implied  to  general 

^ertns^ 

{g)  Sec  before,  p.  72,  ice.  233,  &c^ 
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yir/wx,  knows  how  to  emjploy  thefe  laft,  Ch JIL 
tho'  in  numhtr  Jlnite,  to  the  accurate  ex- 
ffcE^On  of  pi/mite  Particulars. 

To  explain  what  has  been  faid  by  a 

fingk  example.  Let  the  general  Term  be 

Man.  I  have  occafion  to  apply  this  Term 

to  the  denoting  of  fome  Particular,    hot 

it  be  required  to  cxprefs  this  Particula^^ 

as  unknown  I  I  fay,  a  Man^-^knowni  I  fay, 

T  H  %Mann— indefinite  I  an  y  Man — definite^ 

ACtKTAiiiMdn'-frefenfahdneari  this 

Man'^'^efent  and  difianti  teat  Man-^ 

Hke  to  fame  other  i  such  a  Man-^an  inde^. 

finite  Multitude  I  many  Men-^a  definite 

Multitude  I  A  THOUSAND  Men-^theonet 

of  a  Multitude^  taken  ihrougbout  j  ever  if 

Man — the  fame,  onesy  taken  with  di/iinSiioni 

BACH  Man^^taken  in  orders  first  Man^ 

SECOND  Man^  ^c.-^the  whole  Multitude 

^Particulars  taken  colleSlively i  all  Men 

-^the  Negation  of  this  Multitude  i  no  Man. 

9ut  of  this  we  have  fpoken  already,  whca 

vre  inquired  coacerning  Definitives. 

The 
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P? JII.      The  Sum  of  atll  k,  that  Words  ar* 
THE  Symbols  op  Ideas  soth  oenb-t 

RAL  AND  PARTICULAR;  YET  OF  THE 
GENERAL,  PRIMARILY/ESSENTIALLY^ 
AND  IMMEDIATELY  >  OF  THE  PARTI- 
CULAR, ONLY  SECONDARILY,  ACCI- 
DENTALLY,  AND  MFDIATELY^ 

Should  it  be  afked,  *^  why  has  Lan- 
f*  goagc  this  JouSle  Capacity  ?'* — May  wc 
fiot  afk,  by  way  of  return.  Is  it  not  a  kind 
of  reciprocal  Commerce,  or  InUrcourJe  of 
0ur  Ideas?  Should  it  not  therefoi:e  be 
framed,  h  as  to  exprefs  the  whole  of  our 
Perception  ?  Now  pan  wc  call  that  Per- 
ception intire  ^nd  whole,  which  implies 
cither  Intellection  without  Senjation^ 
or  Sensation  without  Intelk^iont  If 
not,  how  (hould  language  explain  tb^ 
whole  of  our  Perception,  had  it  not  Word% 
to  exprefs  the  Objedts,  proper  tp  each  of 
^  two  Faculties  ?    ' 
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*to  coriciiidc— ^As  in  the  preceding  ChJtL 
Chapter  vr6  c6nfidered  Language  with  a 
♦icw  to  its  MwA.TTER^  fo  here  we  hav* 
confidctcd  it  witii  a  vieW  to  its  F^orm* 
Its  Matter  is  recognized,  when  it  is 
conlidered  as  a  Voice ;  its  Form^  as  it  is 
Jigntficmi  cf  ourjeveral  Ideas ;  fb  that 
upon  the  whole  it  may  be  defined — A 

^Y8TEM  OF  articulate  VoICES,  THE 

Symbols  of  our  Ideas^  butof  those 
principally,  which  are  general 

•&  UNIVERSAL. 
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C  H  A  P.    IV. 

Concerning  generdl  or  Univerfat  tJedi^ 

Ch.n^  A/f  UCH  having  been  ftud  Iil  the  prt^ 
^■^^^^  xV X  ceding  Chapter  about  (JenerAIL 
OR  UNIVERSAL  iDfiAS,  it  may  not  pcr-» 
haps  be  amlfs  to  inquire,  by  lobat  procefi 
we  come  to  perceive  tbemf  and  ^wbat  kind 
of  Beings  they  are  \  fince  the  generality  of 
men  think  fo  meanly  of  their  exiilence, 
that  they  are  commonly  coiifidered,  as 
little  better  than  Shadows*  Thefe  Sen- 
timents are  not  unufual  even  with  the 
JPhliofopher  now  a  days,  and  that  from: 
diufes  much  the  fame' with  thofe,  which 
influence  the  Vulgar. 

The  Vulgar  merged  in  Senfe  from 

their  earlieft  Infancy,   and  never   once 

dreaming  any  thing  to  be  worthy  of  pur- 

.  fuit,  but  what  either  pampers  their  Appe-- 

tite,  or  fills  their  Furfe,  imagine  nothing 

to 
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Vd  be  realf  but  what  may  be  tq/leJ,  or  Ch.IV^ 
touched.  Thb  Pailosophbr^  as  to  thefe  ^""^"^ 
matters  being  of  much  the  fame  Opinion,. 
in  Philofophy  looks  no  higher,  than  to 
experimental  Amufements  f&^tmmg  nothing 
Demonjiration^  if  it  be  not  made  ocular. 
Thus  inftead  of  afcending  from  Senfe  to 
IntelleS  (the  natural  progr^s  of  all  true 
Learning)  he  hurries  on  the  contrary  Into 
the  midft  of  Senfe,  where  he  wanders  at 
random  without  any  end,  and  is  loft  in  a 
Labyrinth  of  infinite  Particulars.  Hence 
then  the  reafon  why  the  fublimer  parts 
x£  Science,  the  Studies  of  Mind,  Intel- 
lection, and  INTELLIGENT  PkINCI- 
PLES,  are  in  a  manner  negle^^ed ;  and,  as 
if  the  Criterion  of  all  Truth  were  an  Alem* 
bic  or  an  Air-pump,  what  cannot  be  prov^ 
ed  by  Experiment,  is  deemed  no  better 
than  mere  Hypotbejis. 

And  yet  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable, 
amid  the  prevalence  of  fuch  Notions,  that 
there  ikould  ftill  remain  two  Sciences  in 

fafhion> 
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Ch^lV*  fafliioni  and  thcfc  havirig  their  Certaliiff 
of  all  the  leaft  contrc verted;  loJlfich  are  not 
in  the  minutejl  article  depending  upoA  EsXpe^ 
Hment.  By  thcfe  I  mean  Aili  r  hmetic, 
and  Geometry  {a).  But  to  come  to  ovur 
Subjed  concerning  general  Ideas; 


{a)  The  many  noble  Theorems  (fa  ufeful  in  Ufe^ 
and  fo  admirable  in  themlelvesj  with  \yhych  thefe  two 
SciENTCES  fo  eminently  abound,  arifj  originally  from 

PRINCIPLES,   THE    MOST    OBVIOUS   IMAGINABLE; 

Principles,  fo  little  wanting  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of 
Experiment,  that  they  are/-^  evident  to  Q^txj  one, 
poflTeflcd  of  common  fenfe.  I  would  no  c  be  underft ood, 
in  what  I  have  here  faid,  or  may  have  faiJ  elfcwhtre,  to 
uadervalueExPERiMENT;  whpfe  imjortancc  and  uti- 
lity I  freely  acknowledge,  in  the  many  curious  N  oil  rums 
and  choice  Receipts,  with  which  it  has  enriched  the 
•cccflary  Arts  of  Life.  Nay,  I  go  farther— 1  hold  all 
juftifiahle  Practice  in  every  kiniofSubje^  to  be  founded 
in  Experience,  which  is  no  more  than  the  refult  af 
many  repeated  Experiments.  But  1  mi/Tr  add  with*^ 
al,  t;hat  the  man  who  2i£\sfrom  Experience  alone^  iho' 
he  ail  ever  fo  well,  is  but  an  Empiric  or  ^jia^k^  and 
that  not  only  in  Medicine,  but  in  tvtry  other  Subje<^ 
It  is  then  only  that  we  recognize  Art,  and  that  the 
Empiric  quits  his  name  for  the  more  honourable  one 
of  Artist,  when  to  his  Experience  he  adds 

Science^ 
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Majt's  pirst  Perceptions^  are thofe  Ch.IVt 
of  the  Senses^  in  as  much  as  they  com** 
mence  from  his  earlieft  Infaiicy,    ^hefe 
Perceptions,  if  not  iii^nitd,  ift  a*  l^ft 
indefinite^  and  more  fleeting  ahd  trahfient^- 
tidan  the  very  Objei^,  which  they  exhibit/ 

becAuft 


iSciKNCE,  ^H  Aeo^e  .cj»abl^  $p  tcH  U8|  ^oc  only^ 
WHAT  «  /«  *^  ^»^>  but  WWT  it  U  to  h  dQnei  for 
AitT  {x  «  oompoJHe  of  Expirience  and  Science^  Expe<» 
f ience  ]^pvidiiijg  in  Afatgrkhf  »nji  3«iet>ft?  f^^^ 
them  A  f'oiiM* 

In4he  fneiut  time, wkilc  ExPSRiMEi^'F.is  dms  oe* 
oefiaij  to  iJl  PRACTICAL  WjSDOM,  with  r^peft  to 
jTURE  and  sj»Epui-ATivE  3ciencE;>  ?is  we  havt 
Jiinte4  air^lly,  k*lias  iiot  the  leaft  te  do*  For  who ' 
ever  heard  of  Logic^  or  Geomotrj^  pr  Jrithpntic  if^ng 
proved  expfrimntally  f  It  is  indeed  by  the  application 
^  thfi  Am  Exferimenls  are  rcn^lered  ufe^I  ^  that 
ihey  are  aflumed  into  Philofophy,  and  in  fom^degfree 
i^adc  a^pyt  of  it^  bei^g  ^thcrwif?  no^l^irjg  Jjetfcrjteui 
puerile  amufements.  But  that  thefe  Sciences  them-^ 
fd  v'es  fbould  depend  upoi>  the  Subjeds,  on  which  they 
«^ork,  is,  as  if  the  MarbJe  were  to  fefcion  the  Cbi^sJe^ 
|0d  ii(ft  Ac  Chi^eite^f^1)1ek 

•     Aa 
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bccaufc  they  not  only  depend  upon  tl>c 
exijiincf  of  thofe  ObJ^fts,  but  bedtffe 
they  canx30t  fobfift,  without  their  imme^, 
diaie  Frefence.  Hence  tbrreforc  it  ia,  that 
there  can  be  m  Senfafim  rf  either  Paji  or 
FutuTf 9. Zfii  confequently  had  the  Soul  no 
other  Faculties,  than  the  Senfis^  it  never 
could  acquire  the  leafl  Idea  of  Time  {i). 

Btrr  happily  for  us  we  are  not  deierted 
here*  We  have  in  the  firft  place  a  Fa- 
culty^ caUed  Imagination  or  Fancy^ 
which  however  as  to  its  energies  it  may  be 
fubfequent  to  Senfe^  yet  is  truly  prior  to 
it  both  itir  dignity  and  ufe.  Tbis  it  is 
which  retains  thefieeting  Forms  of  things^ 
when  Things  themielves  aife  gone^  and 
dl  Senjaiion  at  an  end» 

That  thisFacuIty^howeverconneded 
with  Senfe,  is  ftill  peifediy  different,  may 

be 


(*)  Sec  before,  p.  105.  ^See'dfo,  p.  iia.  Note  (/)* 
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be  feen  from  hence.  We  have  an  tmagU 
nation  of  things>  that  afe  gone  and  ex- 
tind ;  but  no  fuch  things  can  be  made 
pbjeds  of  'Senfation.  We  have  an  eafy 
command  over  the  Objefts  of  our  tmagU 
nation^  and  can  call  them  forth  in  almoft 
what  manner  we  pleafe  5  but  our  Sen/a* 
tims  ate  neceflaty,  when  their  Objedh  are 
prefent,  nor  can  we  controul  them,  but 
by  removing  either  the  Otgedts,  or  our-,i 
ielves  {^y 

As 


(r)  Befides  the  diftingtiUhiBg  of  SeK^atioh  froai 
IiSCAdl^ATioN)  there  are  two  other  Faculties  of  the 
Souf,  which  from  thrir  nearer  alliance  ought  carefully 
«o  be  difttnguiflied  firom  \%^  and  thefe  arei  MNHUH, 
;and  ANAMI<m£I£9    Memory,  and  Rscollec^ 

WON. 

When  we  view  fome  uliSi  of  fenlation  repofed  with, 
in  us,  witbiut  thinking  of  its  rife^  or  referring  it  to  any 
finfihlt  QhjiSi^  dii^  is  Phansy  or  Imagination. 

When  we  i^ew  ifome  fiicli  nliit^  and  refer  it  withal 
4$  thatfenftUi  Ohjeffy  whi^h  in  time  paft  was  its  caufe 
^md  miginal^  dus  is  Memory. 

A  a  2  Laftly 
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Ch.IV.  As  thd  Wax  would  not  be  adequate 
to  its  bifiinefs  of  Signature,  had  it  not  a 
Power  to  retain 9  as  well  as  to  receive  %  the 
fame  holds  of  the  Soul,  with  refpe<ft  to 
Sei^e  and  Jma^inatim.    Sf:Nss  is  its  re^ 

,  ceptive 


Laftly  the  Roadj  which  leads  to  Memory  through  0 
feries  of  Ideasj  however  conneffed^^  whether  rationally 
or  cafually^  this  is  Rbcollectiok.  I  have  guided 
cafuaUy<i  as  well  as  rationally^  becaufe  a  cafual  connec- 
tion is  often  fufficient*  Thus  from  feeing  a  Qarment, 
I  think  of  its  Owner;  thence  of  his  Habitation; 
thence  of  Woods  j  thence  of  Timber  j  thence  of 
Ships,  Sea-fights,  Admiralsi  Vc. 

;lirdie  Diftindion  between  Memory  and  Phanfy  be 
not  fafficiently  underftood,  it  may  be  illuftrated  by 
being  compared  to  the  view  of  a  Portrait,  Whea  we 
contemplate  a  Portrait,  without  thinking  of  whom  itif 
the  Portraits  fiich  Contemplation  is  analogous  t% 
Phansy,  When  we  view  it  with  reference  tQ  tbo 
Original^  whom  it  reprefent$y  fuch  Contemplation  is 
analogous  to  MiMORy* 

Wc  may  go  &rjheju    Imagination  or  Phanst 
may  exhibit  (after  a  manner)  even  things  that  are  to 
eome.  It  is  here  that  i/(9>^^  and /v^r  paint  all  their  plea«  . 
&nt,andall  their  painful  Pi£hires  eS Futurity.  But  Me* 
I^Qav  is  confined  lathe  ftri^eft  manner  to  thefaft. 

What 
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tiptive  Power;  Imagination,  its  re^  ChJV* 
tendve.  Had  it  Scnfc  without  Imagi- 
nation, it  would  not  be  as  Wax,  but  a^ 
Water,  where  tho'  all  Impreffions  may 
fee  inftantly  made,  yet  as  foon  as  mad^ 
they  arc  as  inftantly  loft.    ,  ^ 

.  Thus  then,  from  a  view  of  the  two 
powers  taken  together,  we  may  call 
Sens-e  (if  we  pleafe)  a  kind  ^  tranjient 
Imagination*^  and  Imagination  on  the 
contcaly  a  kind  of  permanent  Senfe  {d). 

Now 


*  What  we  have  laid,  may  foffice  for  our  prefent  pur« 
pok*  He  AsLt  would  Jearn  more,  may  confult  AH/IqU 
dt  Jnimaj  L.  Uh  c.  3,  4,  and  his  Treatife  ik  Mink 
ft  Simnifc. 

{d)  Tir^Uv^  ffiy  i  fctflcttia  Sh  Sv  y»«f /iropi/tAdr* 
,  4it  youv  h  ifM¥  airi  rSv  iinf ynwy  rSv^if)  rm  aKfOn* 
>*,  df»if  rvirlow  (lege  TwVoy)  Tjva  1^  av«^«yfaf  )i/*^ 

A  a  3  WiiT», 
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358  HERMES. 

Ch.iV.  Now  as  our  Feet  in  vain  venture  to 
Walk  upon  the  River,  till  the  Froft  bind 
the  Current,  and  harden  the  yielding  Sur- 
fece  J  fo  does  the  Soul  in  vain  feek  to 
exert  its  higher  Powers,  the  Powers  t 
mean  of  Reason  and  Intei^lecTj.  till 
Imagination  firft  fix  the  fiuency  of 
Sense,  and  thus  provide  a  proper  Bal^a 
for  the  fupport  of  its  higher  Energies*  ; 

After 


ri  rotsTQf  iyxaraKufAfAei^  >c)  ro¥  roisrov  £ffTi(  tvitqp^ 
#ANTA£IAN  x»Xar*y,  ^fcw  t/uhat  PhansV  «r 
Imaoination  isf  we  may  explain  as  follows.  JVt  mgf 
ioncehe  to  be  formed  within  usy  from  the  operations  ^ 
our  Senfes  about  fenftble  SubjeSfsy  fome  Imprejjion  (as  k 
were}  or  Figure  in  our  original  Sjenptriuniy  being  a 
relief  of  that  motion  caufed  within  us  by  the  epftemal 
$bje£l\  a  reli£ly  which  when  the  external  obje^  is  m 
longer  prefenty  remains  and  is  Jlill  preferved^  bring  as 
it  were  its  Image^  and  whichy  by  being  thus  preferyedy 
becomes  the  caufe  of  our  having  Memory^  Nowfucb  a 
fort  of  relief  and  (as  it  were)  Imprejpon  they  call 
Fh ANSY  or  Imagination,  JBox.  Aphrod.  d$  Jnlmij^ 
f  •  X35«  b.  Edit,  AkU 
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BpioK   THE   Third.  ^:^^g 

After  ihk  manner,  in  the  iadtoi&ble  ChJV. 
Oeconomj  of  the  Whole,  are  Natures  - 
iubordinate  made  fubfervjent  to  the  high- 
er. Were  there  mo  Things  external^  the 
Senfes  could  not  operate ;  were  there  m 
Ser^tions,  the  Imagination  could  not  ope- 
rate^  and  were  there  no  Imagination^  there 
could  be  neither  Rei^ming  nor  Int^ileSiion. 
fuch  at  leafl:  as  they  are  found  in  Man^ 
where  they  have  theif  Intenfions  aad  Rc- 
miflions  in  alternate  fucceffion,  and  are 
at  firft  nothing  better,  than  a  mere  Ca- 
pacity or  Power*  Whether  every  In- 
telledt  begins  thus,  may  be  perhaps  a 
qwftion ;  efpecially  if  there  be  any  one 
.  of  a  nature  more  divine,  to  which  **  Intcri- 
^*  fion  and  Remiffion  and  mere  Capacity 
^  are  unknown  {/).''  But  not  to  digrcfs. 

It 


{e)  Sec  p.  162.   The  Life^  Energy^  or  Manner  of 

Man's  Exiftence  is  not  a  little  different  from  that  of 

the  Deity.    Thi  Life  of  Man  has  ks  Efience  in 

A  a  4  *  Motion. 
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Gh*lV.  •- i*4ft«hfenofrthrfe/«r'/»M»«'«/PhaAtifiiM 

that-THS  HUMAM  MiND  firft  WOfkSi  fiffd 

•     ■•-;•-     -.  > 

MoTiofi.  This  is  not  otify  true  with  tetpoEt  to  that 
tower  aiid  fuborJinate  Life,  which  he  (hares  in  com* 
- likHt  with  Vegetables,  and  which  ^n  no  longer  fubfift 
than  while  the  Fluids  etrctilate,  but  it  is  liktewile  tme 
in  that  Life,  which  is  peculiar  to  him  as  Aian.  Ob- 
je£te  ffbm  without /ry?  move  our  feculties^  and  thenar 
^ifC  mdle  rf  ^rfehes  either  to  TraSia  or  Contempla* 
tion»  But  the  Life  or  Existence  of  God  (as  kt 
as  we  can  conjedlure  upon  fo  tranfcendent  a  Subjed) 
Is  Hot  only  complete  throughoOt  Eternity,  but  com- 
plete in  every  Inftantj  and  t$  for  that  reafon  immV- 
TABLE  and  superior  to  all  Motion. 

■It  is  to  this  didin&ion  that  ArtJU^U  alludes,  when 
he  t^ijs  us-^— Ou.yi^  /(Aoyoir  xh^o-ii^;  inv  m^yim^ 

S  iv  ktif^cii*  fAiruSoXfi  i\  vdvrtav  yXvxv^  xara  riif 
iretTiftiv    ii$i,  ^oky}^ lay  rika*    utrirf^  yct^  ay^^tAtro^ 

$niy  an  Ensrgy  of  MoTiou,  but  (f  Immobility  | 
iand  Pleasure  or  FtiiciTY  exijis  rather  in  Rest 
than  in  Motion}  Change  of  till  things  being  ftveei 
(according  to  the  Poet)  from  a  principle  of  Pravitj 
in  th(^^  fjubo  bflieve/o.    For  in  thejc^m  manner  as  the ' 

had 
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by  ati  Energy  OS  fpontaneous  and  £ukiiliar  Ch.IV. 
to  its  Nature,  as  the  feeing  of  Coknu:  k  ^'^"^^ 
^miliar  to  the  £yc,  it  difcerns  at  aax 

what 


kid  man  is  onijUkJe  and  chah^iohUy  fo  is  that  iJatufe 
had  thai  uquireth  J^arietyy  in  ds  much  asfuch  Ifature 
is  neither  fttnple  ndr  even.  Eth»  Nicom*  VII.  I4/  ic 
Ethic.  Eudcm.  VI. /«*./;t.       *      / 

It  .is   to   this,  UNALTERABM  HaTURE  OF   THlt 

Deity  that  B^ethius  refers,  whea  he  iays  in  tbgfii 
,  elegant  verfes,  .       . 

— 5^fw^^«x  ah  Mvb  '  ^ 

Ire  juhes    STABiLlsi^tJE    MAKiKS    //<7i    cunhd 
,    meverip  -  ^  , 

J^rom  this  fingle  principle  onMMOiiLiT.V,  tniy  be  iJIeJ- 
rived  fome  of  the  nobleft  of  theDiWw^  Attributes',  fuA 
fits  that  of  Impassive,  lNCokRUPTiB|.B,  iNcoRPd* 
kt At,  &c;  Vide  Ariftot.  Phyfic.  VllL  MetapbyT* 
XIV.  c.  6^  7,  9, 10.  Edit.  Du  VaL  Sec  alfo  Vol.  L 
Of  thefe  Treatifes,  p.  26a  to  266— alfo  p^  2^5,  where 
the  Vetfes  of  Bcethius  af e  quoted  at  length* 

It  mttft  be  remembered  however,  that  thoVe  are  ndt 
G&ds^  yet  as  rational  Beings  we  have  within  us  jfomi^ 
thing  Divine^  and  that  the  more  we  Can  become  flipc- 
rtor  to  our  mutable,  variable,  and  irrational  part,  an4 
}>lace  our  wdfiu'C  in  that  Good,  which  is  immutable, 

per* 
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3«»  HE  RM  E  S. 

CLIV.  yvhsA  In  HAur  is  onis  ;  what  in  thing* 

^-^^^"-^    DIMIMlLARflndDIFFERENXisSIMItAR 

OQil  the  SAME  (/)•    By  this  it  comes  to 

behold 


permanent,  and  rational,  the  higher  we  (hall  advance  in 
real  Happineis  and  Wifdom.  This  is  (as  an  antlent 
l¥riter  lays)-— 'O/bMiWi;  t^  Oiu  xarci  to  tvp^riv,  th$ 
becoming  Uke  to  Got^  oifar  as  in  onr  power.  ToTe  /Mtt 

ip*  oo'Qv  iiioiUfi^  ri  r7c  roAocvrnc  m^yi ift^  vwcifjftu 
'For  to  THE  Go08  (2IS  iays  another  antient)  tbi  wboU 
^  life  is  one  continued  bappinefs  ;  but  to  Men,  //  isfi 
far  buppyy  as  it  rifes  te  the  refemblance  of  fe  divine  an 
£nerg].    Sec  Plat,  in  Theaetet.  Arijl.  Eth.  X.  ?• 

(/)  This  CONNECTIVE  AcT  of  the  Soul,  by 
uriucb  it  views  one  in  many,  is  perhaps'one  of  d^ 
principal  Ads  of  its  moft  excellent  Part.  It  is  this 
removes  .that  impenetrable  mift,  whigh  renders  Obje^s 
ef  Intelligence  invifible  to  lower  faculties.  Were  it 
|iot  for  this,  even  ^efenfMe  World  (with  the  help  of 
aU  our  Senfations)  would  ^pear  as  unconneAed,  as 
the  words  of  an  Index.  It  is  certainly  not  the  Figure 
alone,  nor  the  Touch  alone,  nor  the  Odour  alone,  that 
makes  the  Rofe,  but  it  is  itoade  up  of  all  thefe,.and 
other  attribute  united  >  not  aif  unknown  Conftitu* 
tion  of  infenfible  Parts,  but  a  known  Conilitution  of 
Jenfible  Parts,  unlefi  we  chufe  to  extirpate  the  poffibi- 
C^  of  natural  Knowledge^ 

What 
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^behold  a  kind  offuperior  Objefts  j  a  new  Ch.I V* 
Race  of  Perceptions,  naore  comprcbenfivc 

than 


What  Aen  perceives  this  CoNtTiTUTioN  or 
JUnion  ?— -Can  it  be  any  of  the  Senfes  ? — No  one  of 
thefe,  we  luiow>  can  pais  the  limits  of  its  own  pro^ 
vince.  Were  the  Smell  to  perceive  the  union  of  the 
Odour  ^d  die  Figure,  it  would  not  only  be  Smellt 
but  it  would  be  Sight  alfo.  It  is  the  (ame  in  other  in* 
ftances«  We  muft  neceflarily  therefore  recur  tofomie 
HIGHER  Coi^LBCTlVE  PowER,  to  give'us  a  profpe^ 
pf  Nature,  even  in  thcfe  htx  fubordinate  JVhoUs^  much 
more  in  that  (ompnbenjive  fVhoU^  whofe  Sympathy  & 
imiveHal,  and  of  which  thefe  fmaller  Wholes  are  a9 
po  more  than  PartSt 

But  no  where  is  this  coUe6iing^  and  (if  I  may  be  al>r 
lowed  the  ^xpreffion)  this  unifying  Power  more  con* 
fpicuous,  thjin  in  the  fubjefts  of  pure  Truth.  Bjr 
virtue  of  this  power  the  Mind  views  Om  general  Idea^ 
in  many  Individuah ;  One  Propofttion  in  many  general 
ldtas\  One Sylkgifmi^fnany Pr0poftiiom\  tlUatlengt^ 
by  properly  repeating  and  connecting  Syllogifm  widi 
Syllogifin,  it  a^nd  into  thgie  bright  zxAJleady  ngums 
iff  Science,  ' 

J^as  fteque  c^ncutiunt  ifentiy  nefue  nubila  nimbit 
MJpergut^  &C '  Lucr« 

Eveil 
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S64  M  E  R  M^  t 

Gh.IVi  than  thofe  of  Senfc;  a  Racfc  of  Pctcep# 
'^  -  ^    tion«i  eofh  me  tf  which  mty  he  found  intif^ ' 

an  J 


Eren  negative  Truths  and  negative  Condu£\Ga^ 
eanhot  fublift,  but  by  bHngiiig  T crihs  ini  Pfojtofi- 
tions  tdgether,  fo  necejfary  is  this  uniting  Powir  A 
lfi)fry  SpUiil  6f  KKoyrtl^DGE.     Sec  p.  3,  25&. 

He  that  would  better  conttprebendthe  diftindion  be* 
tween  sensitive  Perception,  and  intellect 
TiVE,  may  obfer^e  that,  when  a  Truth  ts  fpolcen,  it 
is  heard  by  our  Ears,  and  underwood  by  our  Minds, 
That  thefe  two  Ads  are  difFerent>  is  plain,  irom  the 
rxample  of  fucb,  as  hear  the  founds,  without  kmw" 
in^  the  language.  But  to  (Hew  their  difiference  ftiQ 
ftronger,  let  us  fuppofe  them  ^to  concur  in  the  iame 
Man,  who  fhall  both  hiar  and  underjland  the  Trufi 
propofeA  Let  the  Truth  be  for  examplc>  TA<  ^tegleM 
ffa  Triangli  are  equal  to  txvo  right  Jngles*  That  this 
is  ONE  Truth,  and  not  two  or  many  Truths^  I  believe 
none  will  denyi  Let  me  afk  then,  in  what  numner 
does  this  Truth  become  perceptible  |[if  at  all)  to  Sen- 
sation ?— The  Anfwer  is  obvious;  it  is  by  fijccefEve 
Eottions  of  little  and  little  at  a  Time.  When  the  firft 
Word  is  prefenty  all  the  fubfequent  are  abfent^  when 
the  laft  Word  is  pn/ent^f  all  the  previous  are  abfenti 
lichen  any  of  the  middle  Words  are  prefent^  then  are 
thcnt  fome  ahfeniy  as  well  of  one  fort  as  the  other. 
No  more  exifls  at  once  than  a  fingle  Syllable,  and  the 
Remainder  as  much  is  not^  (to  Seniation  at  leaft)  as 
X  tbo* 
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Bo0X   THE*  Third.  36^ 

Md  whole  in  thefeparate  individuals  of  an  Ch.IV* 
infinite  and  fleeting  Multitude^  mtbout  de-* 

farting 


^o'lt  never  bad  been,  or  never  w^  to  be^  f^  fo 
much  foe  the  perception  of  Sense,  than  which  we  fee 
Qodiing  can  be  more  dijpp^ed^  fleeting^  and  detached^ 
•^Aod  is  that  of  the  Mind  fimilar  ?— ^fAjmit  jt,  and 
what  follows  ?— It  follows,  that  one  Mind  WDu]d  oi^ 
more  recognize  om  Truth,  by  recognizing  its  Terms 
fiicceJJ^vely  and  apart^  dian  many  difiant  Minds  would 
recogni^  it,  were  it  diftributed  amojig  tbeip,  a  dif<» 
ferent  part  to  e^ch^  Th^  cafe  is,  every  T^uth  i^ 
PNE,  tho'  its  Terms  ar^  manx*  It  is  ij)  no  reipe^l 
true  by  parts  at  a  tinuj  but  it  is  txnt  of  qece^ty  at 
§x£i  aLd  in  an  inJlaht.-^Vfh^i  Powers  therefore  re* 
cogni;te  ^is  Oi^enj^  or  UNJTY-?-^Whcre  eveii 
4oes  it  refidc,  or  what  mj^es  it  ?*-^Sh^l  we  anfwer 
with  the  Stfigiriu%  Ti  ii  EN  IIOIOTN  rSrf  # 
not;  fxoroy— *If  this  be  allowed,  it  fbould  feem, 
where  Sensation  and  Intellection  appear  to 
concur* that  Senfation  was  of  Many,  IntelleSion  was 
of  One  ;  that  Sen&tion  was  temper ary^  divifible  and 
fuccegwe\  Inteflcftbn,  itiftantMneoitf^  indivijikh%  vd 
^onee. 

If  we  cohdder  thp  Radii  of  a  Circle,  we  ihall  fii|4 
at  the  Circumference  that  they  are  many;  at  tbf 
^ent^r  th^t  ;hey  are  one.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  Sen^I 
;uid  Mind  to  view  the  faqie  Radii,  only  let  Sen% 
fjpw  th^iD  s»t  thf  Circumference^  Mind  at  the  Center^ 

9^ 
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j66  HERMES. 

Ch.IV.  parting  from  the  unity  and  permanence  of 
its  (yfvn  natures 


and  hence  we  may  conceive^  bow  diefe  Powers  diflfer, 
even  where  they  jointly  appear  to  operate  in  percept 
tion  of  the  iame  objed. 

There  is  another  Act  of  the  Mikx>%  the 
Tely  reverfe  of  diat  here  mentioned ;  an  A61,  by 
which  it  perceives  AOt  one  in  maniy  but  many  lir 
ONB.  This  is  that  mental  Separation^  of  which  we 
have  given  fome  account  in  the  iirft  Chapter  of  diit 
Book ;  that  Refolution  or  Ajudyfis  which  enables  us 
io  inveftigatethe  Caufes^  and  Principles^  andElimnUs  ef 
things.  It  is  by  Virtue  of  this,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  abftra6l  any  particular  Attribute^  luid  make  it  bf 
kfe^  the  Subjefk  of  philolbpbical  Coatemplatiocw 
W^re  it  not  for  this,  it  would  be  difficult  for  particu^ 
Jar  Sciences  to  exift;  becaufe  otherwife  diey  would  be- 
as  much  blended,  as  thefeverad  Attributes  of  fenfible 
Subftance^  H0W9  for  example,  could  there  be  fuck 
a  Science  as  Optics^  were  we  neceffitated  to  contem^^ 
plate  Colour  concreted  with  Figuriy  two  Attributes^ 
which  the  Eye  can  never  view,  but  aflbctated?  I 
mention  not  a  multitude  of  other  fenfible  qualities^ 
fome  of  which  ftill  prefent  themfelves^  whenever  we 
bjk  on  any  coloured  Body^ 

TiNie 
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And  thus  we  fee  the  Procefs  by  which  Ch-IV^ 
we  arrive  at  general  Ideas  ;  for  the 

Per- 


Thofe  two  noble  Sciences,  Arithmetic  and 
Gbometry^  would  have  no  Bafis  to  ftand  on,  were 
it  not  for  tJmfiparative  Power.  They  arc  both  con- 
'  veriant  about  Quantity  ;  Giometry  zhout  conti- 
nuous Qiiandty,  jfrithmtic  about  Discrete.  Ex- 
tension is  eflential  to  continuous  Quantity;  Mo- 
nads, or  Units,  to  Difcreti.  By  feparating  from 
the  infinite  Individuals,  with  which  we  are  furrounded, 
thofe  infinite  Accidents,  by  which  they  are  all  diverfi* 
fiedj  we  leave  nothing  but  thofe  simple  and  per- 
fectly SIMILAR  Units,  which  being  combined 
make  Number,  and  are  the  Subject  of  Arithme- 
tic Again,  by  feparating  from  Body,  every  poflSblc 
fubordinate  Accident,  and  leaving  it  nothing  but  its 
triple  Extenjton  of  Lengthy  Breadtby  and  Thicknefs^  (of 
which  were  it  to  be  deprived,  it  would  be  Body  no 
longer)  we  arrive  at  that  pure  and  unmixed  MAGNf- 
TUDE,  the  contemplation  of  whofe  properties  makes 
die  Science  of  Geometry. 

By  the  &me  analytical  or  feparate  Power,  we  in* 
veftigate  Definitions  of  all  kinds,  each  one  of  whic}> 
is  a  developed  fFord^  as  the  fame  Word  is  an  invelopef 
JDefinitidn. 

To  conclude^lN  Composition  and  Divisiot^ 

CONSISTS    TJHE    WHOLE    OF    ScJENCEy  COMPOSI- 
*  J  TION 
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Ch.IV.  Perceptions  here  mentioned  are  in  fa6t  no 
otber^  In  theie  too  we  perceive  the  ob- 
je£fcsof  Science  undREAL  KNowLEDCEt 
which  can  by  no  means  be>  but  of  that 
'Vokicb  is  general^  and  definite^  andffct  (^ )• 

Here 


TIOM  MAILING  AfFIRMATIVB  T&VTHy  AKO 
SBEWINC  U3  THIIfOS  UNDER  THCIlt  SllyllLARU 
TIES  AND  Ip^KTITIESi  DIVISION   IfAIUNO  Ne« 

QATfVB  Truth,  and  presenting  them  to 

\i%  UNDER  TH^(R  PlMIMILAaiTIE3  AND  PlV»<» 
d2TIES# 

And  here,  by  tsho  way,  diere  occurs  a  Qi^dBoiki«« 
If  all  Wlfdom  be  Science,  and  it  be  thc^bufineis  of 
Science  as  well  to  compound 2S  to  fiparate^xaxj  we  not 
6y  that  thofe  Philofophers  took  Half  of  Wifdom  for 
the  JVholij  who  diftinguifljed  it  from  Wit,  as  if  Wis- 
dom only  yi;^w//^  and  Wit  only  bnugbt  Ugethirf 
^— «Yet  To  held  the  Philofopher  of  Mabtf/hry^  and  tho 
Autlior  of  the  Elffaj  gn  the  Human  XJndfrftanding^ 

{g)  The  very  Etymologies  of  the  Words  KIII- 
STUMH,  Sc^ntiA)  and  Understanding,  may 
ferve  in  fome  degree  to  ibew  th^  nature  of  thefc 
Faculties,  as  well  as  of  thofe  Beings,  their  true  and 
poper  Objeas.  Eni£THMH  wifACtfCtt^  itci  r^ 
Pni  ^TA2IN  7^  of9¥  rm  waYiAdntP  i'fuv  v[^St$ 
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H^fe  too  even  Individuals^  however  of  ChJV* 
themfelves  unknowable^  become  objefts  of 

Knowledge, 


1}  ydi'^  l^iffi/An  TS'ff  I  r«  x«doA2i  x^  ctfAtrctTrlurei  xdir«- 
y/viT«r  Science  (ElilZTHMH)  A^j  /w  nam  from 
brhging  us  (Eril  2TA2IN)  TO  SOME  Stop  tf«i 
Boundary  of  thingSj  takmg  us  away  from  the  un^ 
bounded  nature  and  mutability  of  Particulars ;  for  it  is 
ccnverjant  about  SuhjeSlSy  that  are  gi^aral^  and  inva* 
riable.    Niccph*  Blem*  Epic  Lo{;,ic.  p.  2i. 

This  Etymology  given  by  BlemmideSj  and  long  be- 
fore him  adopted  by  the  Peripatetics^  came  originaHy 
from  PlatOy  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  account  of 
it  from  his  Cratylus.  In  this  Dialogue  Socrates^  having 
firft  (according  to  the  HeracUtean  Philofophy,  which 
Cratylus  fiivoured)  etymologized  a  multitude  of  Words 
with  a  view  to  that  Flow  and  unceafng  Mutation^  fup- 
pofed  by  Heraclitus  to  run  thro*  all  things,  at  length 
changes  his  Syftem,  and  begins  to  etymologize  From 
another,  which  fuppofed  fomething  in  nature  tobe^^r- 
srJtfient  zndfxed.  On  this  principle  he  thus  proceeds 
XnovSiAi¥  Hf  «£  avrwK  ayaAaCovTi?  'crgSrov  (jA^ 
rsro  ri  oifOfAot  rriv  EIUrTHMHN,  «?  cifjf,fiCi\o¥ 

ifi,     9^    fMXWOlf    UlKt    dfil^xTpoy    T»     OTI     IXTHXIN 

ifjkcay  EIII  ro7f  zT^xyiMaffi  rf\y  vj/up^tip,  ti  on  fr\>f/,'iesfi'' 

f  If  irai.     Lit  us  eonftder  then  (fays  he)  fome  of  the 

B  b  very 
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Ch.lV.  Knowledge,  as  far  as  their  nature  will  per- 
mit.   For  then  only  may  any  FarticuUr 

be 


very  Words  already  examnedi  and  in  the  Jirftflacix 
the  Word  SciENCS ;  how  difputable  is  this  (as  to  iu 
former  Etymology)  bow  much  more  naturally  does  it 
appear  to  fignify^  that  IT  Stops  the  Soux.  at 
TH IHGS,  tl^an  that  it  is  carried  about  with  them.  Hat. 
Cratyl.  p.  437.   Edit.  Serr, 

The  difputable  Etymology,  to  which  he  here  aU 
ludes,  was  a  ftrange  one  of  his  own  making  in  the 
former  part  of  the  Dialogue,  adapted  te  the  Jiflwing 
Syftem  of  HeracUtus  there  mentioned*  According 
to  this  notion,  he  had  derived  EIIIZTHMH  fiom 
firicflai  and  /xikcii',  as  if  it  kept  along  with  things,  by 
perpetually  following  them  in  their  motions.  See 
Plato  as  before,  p.  412. 

As  to  Sciektia,  we  arc  indebted  to  Scaliger  for 
the  following  ingenious  Etymology.  Ratiocina- 
tio,  motus  quidam  ejl :  Scientia,  quies  :  undo  et 
nomeny  turn  apud  Gracos^  turn  etiam  nojlrum.  Ilafm 
TO  Eni  I2TAE0AI,  EniSTHiMH.  Sifiitur  enim 
mentis  agitatio^  et  fit  /pedes  in  animo.  Sic  Latimmm 
Scientia,  ?t*  yiW(j;i  SXESIS  TOT  ONTOX. 
Nam  Laiiniy  quod  nomen  entisjimplex  ah  ufu  ahjeceruni 
atque  repudiarunty  omnibus  a^ivis  participiis  idem  ad* 
junxerunt,  jfudiensy  axswv  tav,  Sciens^c^cip  »ir.  Seak 
in  Tbeophr.  de  Caufis  Plant.  Lib,  I.  p.  17. 

I  Thf 
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i>e  faid  to  be  known,  when  by  afferting  it  Ch.IV. 
to  be  tf  MoMf  or  an  Animal^  or  the  like« 

we 


The  EngUJk  Word,  Unberstamdihg,  meant 
JK>t  h  properly  ^nowUdgi^  as  ii^t  Faculty  of  the  Swl^ 
"Where  Kao^edge  refides.  Why  may  we  not  then 
ineagine,  that  the  framers  of  this  Worcf  intended  to  re* 
prefent  it  as  a  kind  of  firm  Bafis^  on  which  the  fdit 
Strudiire  of  Sciences  was  to  reft,  and  which  was  fup- 
poTed  to  sTA^to  UNBSR  ihea^  as  their  immoveable 
Support? 

Whatever  may  be  £ud  of  thefe  EtymologieSi  whe- 
iber  diey  are  true  or  Me,  they  at  leaft  prove  their 
Authors  to  have  coafidered  Sczekce  and  Umobr- 
•STANDING,  not  zsJUeting  powers  of  Perception,  like 
^enfcj  but  rather  as  Jleady^  permanent^  and  durabk 
Comprehensions.  But  if  fo,  we  muft  fomewhere 
or  other  find  for  ^em  certain^^^?^  permamnt^  and 
durable  Objects;  fmce  if  Perception  or  any 

JKfND  BE  DirFERENT  FROM  THE  THING  PER- 
CEIVED, (whether  it  perceive  ftraight  as  crooked,  or 
crooked  as  ftraight^  the  moving  as  fixed,  or  the  fixed 
i»  moving)  such  Perception  must  of  necessi- 
TY  BE  erroneous  AND  FALSE.  The  fdlowing  paf- 
iage  b(yai2LGreik  Platonic  (whom  we  fball  quote  again 
iicreafter)  feems  on  the  prefent  occafion  not  without 
its  weight— El  in  7»»^K  dxfiQtfifa  riic  auo^o-fdif , 
lim  av  j^  yyttTdP  ihrnh^i^ob  riy  dt^nrHih  If  then  bi 
B  b  z  A  Know* 
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Ch.I V.  ^^  ^^^^^  *'  *^  ^^^^  ^^^^  coihpribenjhe^  ot 
^•^v-^   general  Idedi 

m 

Nowit  is  of  thefe  coMPREiiENSiVEancI 
permanentIdeas,thegenuinePer-^ 
tEP'TrONS  OF  PURE  MiND,  that  Woitiys 
of  all  Languages,  however  difFerent^  are 
the  Symbols.  And  hence  it  is^  that  as 
the  Perceptions  include,  fo  do  tbefe  theif 

Symbols 


A  Kk6wledg£  mon  accurate  than  Sensation  ; 
thirt  mufi  be  eertain  objects  of  Jttch  knowledge  MOR» 

TRUE  THAN  ORJECT5  OF  SeHSE. 

The  following  then  are  Qycftions  worth  confidcr- 
ing, — IVhat  thcfe  Objcfts  are  ^-^JVhere  they  refidc  f 
— And  h(nv  they  are  to  be  difcoveredf— Not  by  expe^ 
rimental  Philofophy  it  is  plain  \  for  that  meddles  with 
nothing)  but  what  is  tangible,  corporeal,  and  mutable 
—nor  even  by  the  more  refined  and  rational  Tpecula-* 
tion  o£  Mathematics  \  for  this,  at  its  very  commence- 
ment, takes  fuch  Objefts  for  granted.  We  can  only 
add,  that  if  they  refide  in  our  own  Minds,  (and  who> 
that  has  never  looked  there,  can  affirm  they  do  not  ?) 
Qien  will  the  advice  of  the  Satirrfl  be  ^no  ways  im* 
i)roper, 

■•—NEC  Te  qyjESIVERlS  EXTEA*^ 

Pewf. 
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Symbols  exprefs^  not  this  or  that  Jet  of  Ch-IV^ 
Particulars  only^  but  all  indifferently^  as  ^"^^"^^ 
tbey  happen  to  occur.  Were  therefore  the 
Inhabitants  of  Salijbury  to  be  transferred 
to  Torky  tho*  new  particular  objefts  would 
appear  on  every  fide,  they  would  flill  no 
more  want  a  new  Language  to  explain 
themfclves,  than  they  would  want  new 
Minds  to  comprehend  what  they  beheld. 
All  indeed,  that  they  would  want,  would 
be  the  local  proper  Nqmes^  which  Names, 
ae  w«  have  fai^l  already  ^,  are  hardly  a  part 
of  Language,  but  mufl  equslly  be  learnt 
both  by  learned  |uid  unlearned,  as  often 
Z9  they  change  the  place  of  their  abode^ 

It  is  upon  the  fame  principles  we  may 
pprceive  the  reafon,  why  the  dead  Lan-» 
giiages  (as  we  call  them)  are  now  intelli*  ' 
giblc  J  and  why  the  Language  of  modem 
England  is  able  to  describe  antient  Rome ; 
B  b  3  and 


#  §up.  p.  345, 3^C^ 
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ChlV.  indthztofantsent  Rome  to  deCcnh^inodetJt 
^-^"-^   England  {b).    But  of  thcfe  matters  "vn 
^    have  fpoj^en  before* 

%  2.  AfiD  now  having  viewed  the 
Procefs^  by  wbicb  we  acquire  general  Ideas ^ 
let  us  begin  anew  frdm  other  Principles, 
'^and  try  to  difcover  (if  we  can  prove  (b 
fortunate)  whence  it  is  that  tbefe  Ideas  ori^ 
ginaify  come.  If  we  can  fucceed  here,  we 
may  difcem  perhaps^  wbat  kind  of  Beings 
they  are  J  for  this  at  prefent  appears  fbme* 
what  obfcufe* 

Let 


{h)  As  far  as  Human  Nature^  and  tbe  primary  Ge^ 
nera  both  of  Subftana  and  jfccident  arc  the  fame  in  all 
places,  and  have  been  fo  thro'  all  ages ;  fo  br  allLan" 
guagis  fhare  one  common  Identity.  As  £ur  as  ^#* 
culiar  fp€cies  of  Subftanci  occur  in  different  rq^ons ; 
and  much  more,  as  far  as  tbepofitivi  Injlitutions  ofn* 
ligious  and  civil  Polities  an  every  where  different'^  to 
far  each  Language  has  its  peculiar  Diyersity.  To 
die  Caafes  of  Diverjity  here  mentioned,  may  be  a<Ued 
the  diftinguijbing  CbaraHer  and  Genius  of  every  Na^-^ 
tion^  concerning  whidi  we  Ihall  fpeak  hereafter. 
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Let  us  fuppofc  any  man  to  look  for  ChJV* 
the  firft  time  upon  fome  Work  of  Art,  a$ 
for  example  upoa  a  Clock,  and  having 
fufficiently  viewed  it,  at  length  to  depart. 
Would  he  not  retain,  when  abfent^  an  Idea 
x)f  wliat  he  had  feen  ? — And  what  is  it,  t^ 
retain  fucb  Idea  f-^It  is  to  have  a  Form 
INTERNAL  correjpmdent  to  the  exter- 
nal ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Internal  Form  is  devoid  of  the  Matter-,  the 
"External  is  nnited  i/sitb  it,  being  feen  in 
^e  metal,  the  wood,  and  the  like. 

Now  if  we  fuppofc  this  Spedator  to 
view  manyjucb  Machines,  and  not  fimply 
to  view,  but  to  confider  every  part  of 
them,  fo  as  to  comprehend  how  thefe  parts 
all  operate  to  one  End,  he  might  be  thei) 
faid  to  poflefs  a  kind  of  intelligible 
Form,  by  which  he  would  not  only  un- 
derftand,  and  know  the  Clocks,  which  he 
had  feen  already,  but  every  Work  alfo  of 
like  Sort,  which  he  might  fee  hereafter.'-^ 
Bb  4  Should 
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Ch.IV.  Should  it  be  alkcd  **  wbicb-oftbefe  Form$ 
**  is  prioTt  the  External  and  SenfibUt,  dr 
«  tbe  Internal  and  Intelligible  j"  the  An- 
fwer  h.  obviou^)  that  tbe  prior  is  tbe  Sen-; 

jbu,    '         '  

Thus  then  vfc  f^e,  jifERE  ar^  iiJt 

TELLIGIBLE   Fo|lMS,  WHICH    TO    THB 

Sensible  are  svbseciue^t. 

But  ferther  ftinrrlf  thefc  Mac^ncsb^ 
allowed  the  Work  not  of  Chance,  but  qf 
an  Arttft,  they  muft  be  the  Work  of  one, 
who  knew  what  be  was  about.  And  what 
is  it^  to  work,  and  J^now  what  one  is  about  i 
'-^It  is  to  have  an  Idea  of  what  one  is 
doing',  topojfefs  a  Form  internal,  cor^ 
rejponding  to  tbe  external, /(?  which ex-*^ 
ternal  it  Jerves  for  an  Exemplar  or  Ar-. 

CHETYPE. 

Here  then  we  have  an  jntelugit 
ble  Form,  which  is  prior  to  th^ 
SENSIBLE  FoRMi  wbicb,  being  tru^ prior. 
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as  well  inSgnity  as  in  tim^  can,  no  piore  be-  Cb.I  V^ 
ccmefubfequentj  than  Caufe  can  to  Effe^^ 

Thus  then,  vfith  refpect  to  Works  of 
Art,  We  may  perceive,  if  we  attend,  a 

TRIPLE  pRDEJ^  OF  FoRMS;    OnC  OvAgT^ 

intelligible  zn^ previous  to  thefe  Works;  a 
ffcond  Ov^tv^fenjible  zr\d  concomitant i  an4 
4  third  again^  intelligible  ^xA^  fubfeq\ient^ 
After  the  firft  of  thefe  Orders  tjie  Maker 
may  Ijc  faid  to  wqrky  thro'  the  fecqncj, 
the  Works  thpmfelves  exiji,  and  arc  what 
^ey  arejj  and  in  the  third  tl^^  bccpm? 
recognized^  as  mere  ObjeSls  of  Confempla^ 
tion.  To  make  thefe  Foijms  by  different 
Names  more  eafy  to  be  underftood  jj  tb( 
Jirji  may  be  called  the  Maker's  Form  j; 
tf)efecondj  that  of  the  Subject;  and  the 
tbird^  that  of  the  Contemplator. 

Let  us  pafs  from  hence  to  Works  of 
Najure.  Let  us  imagine  ourfelves 
yiewing  fome  diverfified  Profpedl;  **  4 
f*  Plain,  for  example,  fpacious  and  f^r- 

f*  tile; 
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0x.tV.  *'  tile)  i  river  winding  thro'  it  j  by  the 
^  banks  of  that  river,  men  walking  and 
^^  cattle  grazing )  the  view  terminated 
^  with  diftant  hills,  fome  craggy,  and 
•*  fome  covered  with  wood/*  Here  it 
^  plain  we  have  plenty  of  Forms  na- 
tural »  And  could  any  one  quit  fo  fair 
Ift  Sight,  and  retain  no  traces  of  what  he 
had  beheld  f  —  And  what  is  it>  fo  retain 
tracts  of  what  one  has  beheld  f^^— It  is  to 
have  certain  Forms  internal  corre- 
^ndent  to  the  externa;,,  and  rcfem- 
Wing  them  in  every  thing,  except  the 
ieing  merged  in  Matter.  And  thus,  thro* 
the  fame  retentrue  and  colleilive  Powers, 
the  Mind  becomes  fraught  with  Forms 
natural^  as  before  with  Forms  artifi^ 
W^A— -Should  it  be  aiked,  "  nohicb  cf 
**  tbefe  natural  Forms  are  prior ^  the  Ex^ 
*'  ternal  ones  viewed  by  the  Senfes^  or  the 
""^  Internal  exijiing  in  the  Mindf  Ae 
Anfwer  is  obvious^  that  the  prior  are  the 
External. 

Thus 
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Thus  therefore  in  Natore,  as  well  ChJV, 
as  in  ArTi  THERE  are  intelligible 

iFpRMS,  WHICH  TO  THE  SENSIBLE  ARE 

suBSEQiTENT.  fHcnce  then  we  fee  thci 
meaning  of  that  noted  School  Axiom,  Nil 
eji  in  Intellects  quod  non priusfuit  in 
Sensu  }  an  Axiom,  which  wc  muft  own 
to  be  fo  far  allowable,  as  it  refpeds  the 
ideas  of  a  mere  Contemplator^ 

BiTT  to  proceed  fomewhatfarther — Ar^ 
natural  Produdlions  made  by  Chance, 
or  BY  Desigh?— Let  us  admit  by  De-^ 
Jigny  not  to  lengthen  our  inquiry.  They 
are  certainly^  more  exquifite  than  any 
Works  of  Art,  and  yet  thefe  we  cannot 
bring  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  made  by 
Chance. — Admit  it,  and  what  follows  ?— 
We  muji  ofnecejjity  admit  a  Mind  alfo^  be^ 
caufe  Design  implies  Mind,  wherever  it 
is  to  be /ound.^-^AJHowing  therefore  this, 

what 


^  ♦  Jrjfi.  di  Part.  JnitnaU  L.  I.  c.  i. 
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ChJV.  what  do  we  mean  by  the  Term,  Mind  ?— » 

We  mi^^nJbmetAmg,  which ^  wh^n  it  aSs, 

knows  what  it  is  going  to  4o ;  fometbing 

Jlored  with  Ideas  of  its  intended- Works, 

agreeably  to  iff  hie f)  Ideas  fb^e  W9rks  arc 

fajhionedf 

That  fufch  Exemplars,  Patterns, 
Forms,  Ideas  (cajl  them  as  you  pleafe) 
muft  qfnecej/ity  be,  requires  no  proving, 
but  follows  of  courfe,  if  we  admit  the 
Caufe  of  Nature  to  be  a  Mind,  as  above 
mentioned^  for  tak?  away  (hefe,  and 
what  a  Mind  do  we  leave  without  t^em? 
Chance  furely  is  as  knowing,  as  Mine^ 
WITHOUT  Ideas  i  or  rather  Mina 
WITHOUT  IpEAs  \s  DQ  lefs  blind  thaa 

CHANCg. 

The  Nature  of  thefe  Ideas  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  explain,  if  we  once  cpqie  to  al- 
low a  poffibility  of  their  Exiftenpe.  That^ 
tjiey  are  exquifitely  beautiful^  various^ 
and  orderly^  is  evident  from  the  exquifitc 
Beauty,  Variety,  and  Order,  fcen  in  natu-. 
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tal  Subftanccs,  which  arc  but  their  Copies  ChXV. 
©r  PiSlures^  That  they  are  mental  is 
plain,  as  they  are  of  the  EJfence  g/*  Mind, 
and  coniequently  no  Objects  to  any  of 
the  Senfesy  nor  therefore  circumfcribed 
cither  by  T^ime  or  Flace. 

Herb  then,  on  this  Syftem,.we  have 
plenty  of  Forms  intelligible,  which 

ARE  TRULY  PREVIOUS  TO  ALL  FoRMS 

SENSIBLE.  Here  too  we  fee  that  Na- 
ture is  not  defective  in  her  triple 
Order,  having  (like  Art)  her  Forms 
PREVIOUS,  her  Concomitant,  and 
HER  Subsequent  (/). 

That 


(i)  Simplicius^  in  his  commentary  upon  the  Predica* 
mentS)  calls  Acfr/i  Order  of  thefe  intelligible  Forms^ 
ri  9(i  rJif  /tAiOiJiwf,  tho/e  prruious  t9  P^rticipatiin^ 
and  at  other  times,  ii  l^ipvn  x«iyonif,  thetranfcen^ 
Jiftt  Utttverfalih  or  Sgmenefs ;  Ac/eccnd  Order  he  calls 
TA  c»  fAc9<H<<>  th^fi  which  ixijl  in  Partieipation^  that 
is,  thofe  merged  in  Matter }  and  at  other  times,  he 
calls  thetn  n  xararirfty^svn  xoufcrnf,  tbi fub9rdinate 
Vmverjality  or  Samnefs  i  laftl/,  of  the  tbirfl  Order  he 
a  fyyn 
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ChjVi       ThAt  the  Previous  may  he  Jujfy  f6 
called  is  plaini  becaufe  they  are  ejfentially 

•       pru)ir 

hiYh  that  they  have  no  independent  exiftence  of  dieit 
6wn,  but  that — iJjuik  afiXivn^  dxitoi  iy  rdTg  it/Mrrl- 
^aic  ii^o^Vk)  XftO'  i«VT£c  virifn^itfAiVy  we  ourjilvek 
abftriUiing  them  in  our  own  ImaginaiimSy  have  given 
ihem  by  fnch  abjtnfciion  an  exiftence  as  of  themfelvesi 
iimp.  in  Prxdic.  p.  17*  In  another  place  he  fays,  irt 
k  language  fomewhat  myfterious,  yet  ftili  confomsdifar 
to  the  fiune  do&ine — Mnvort  iw  rjtrlof  Xtnrjiop  ri 
Momv^  TO  fjth  f^fnfiifvif  tu¥  x*fi*  <3car«,  x)  eUrioi 
^g  fv  mvrui  x«jv^T»jrof,  xari  w  f^iouf  iotifts  pucip^  - 
.  wf-iTff  X;  Tif^  fi»fo(6Tfito(  Kari  rri»  woKuuSH  ar^ ©• 
kn^ip — iffUTifov  a  iri  TO  nQ^yov,  ro  diro  XQtyn  iirli 

*— Tf iToy  Js)  TO  fir  TAK  ^fACrlf ai(  S^otyoixi^  i^  dfxi" 
^i^iui  uf K-a|bbffov>  ur<f oyiifjf  oy-^Perhaps  therefore 
ivemujladndt  a  t&jple  Oild£R  of  what  is  Umi- 
tERSAL  AND  TrfE  Same  (  that  of  the  firjl  Orderi 
iranfcendent  andfuperior  to  Particalarsi  which  thro*  it$ 
iiniform  nature  is  the  caufe  tfthat  Samenefs  ex\fttng  H 
ihenty  as  thro*  its  multiform  pre-cortception  it  is  the  cauft: 
kf  their  Diver fity-^th at  (f  the  fecond  Order^  tobat  it 
infufed  from  the  firji  uni%)erfal  Caufe  Snio  the  varioui 
Species  of  Beings^  and  which  has  its  exijience  in  thofe 
feveral  Species^^that  of  the  third  OrdeTj  whatfukft/ls 
hy  abjira^ion  in  our  own  Underflandings^  being  offmk^ 
fiquent  origin  to  tic  other  two*   Ibid*  p.  %U 

To 
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prior  to  <m  things  elfe.  The  whole,  visi-  ChJV, 
B|,£  World  exhibits  nothing  more,  than 

fo 


To  SfmplicUif  we  {hall  add  the  two  following  Quo* 
tadons  from  Jrmnonius  and  Ntaphorus  BUmmi'des^ 
which  w?  have  ventured  to  tranfcribe,  without  regard 
ID  ^eir  uncommon  lengtbi  as  they  lb  fiilly  eftablifH 
die  Podlrine  here  advanced,  and  the  works  of  thef? 
Authors  are  not  eafy  to  be  procured. 
• 

xrtivl»  f ^  f koc  f4^«v  f x1uirfij^a(7(^>  e^^irci)  'sr«f *  avru  ri 
ixlitirufMi  rn  iictvoia*  *H  roftvuy  0*9^ ayt;  n  cy  ru  Jo^x-* 
TvAiw  A£y€T«i  UFO  TXIN  nOAAIlN  «?>«*•  «  ^i 
h  Tor?  x;ifwi?,  EN  TOIS  IIOAAOE*  ii  ^i  f'y 
7?  tiptm»  T8  aVo/Aa^«/bifV8,  EFU  TOI£  nOAAOIS;^ 

|iJ»v*  0  y«^  At)jCAi8^yo(^  Tffcwy  TffivroLy  l^n  v»g' 
ia^Z  rci  vdyruy  vr»fotft{yfi.arf^^  oToy,  sr^iuv  ai^O^ai- 
irov,  f;^!*  TO  <7Jo?  vaf  iavrti  jh  dpifdwHi  V(ii  ? 
0fo(Zf^  vivTA^  troiiu  '£1  a  TK  fITAI'l  Afyofir,  cjf 
XX  s^i  'cra^ a  ru  Ad/Up^x^^u  r»  tiJii,  aKHsr^  raZra^ 
^  i  AnfA^soyog  infAiisfyu,  rt  iiitii  ri  iir  aCrx  ^9}/aI'^ 
nfyifAiPCt,  n  xx  hiwg*    *AAA'  ci  iaIv  fxn  iiiig,  an  av 
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CIlIV,  ^o  tn^ypq^ng  Pidhircs  of  thcfc  immutabtk 
Archetypes.  Nay  thro'  thcfc  it  attains  evcd 

a  Sem^ 


-.y-^  ^n>ft  t 


IkiKKti  troiiiv  i  H  yccgi  ui  n  f^cii,  aXoya  fwa/AU 

xHc  T(i  ytyvfxim^  *£i  fi  ri  x»V  f ^ly  XoyiKny  wouT^ 
iiiiwa  TSMTtaq  ri  yiyyofAtytif  u»*  miri*      Ei  foiitrfp 

avTH  ytyviiMtyoy*  7f  ii  Ziity  o  croiiii,  aJr^Oi  ^itAoir,  u^ 
tfi¥  c»  TO)  AnfJUHPy^  rol  hSn*  Eft  il  to  IkTo?  i»  r&i 
^nf^i8fy!i^  wf  0  £i^  Tw  JaxIuXiw  Tuvof*  x.  Asyfra^ 
T»T«  7^  uJoc  nPO  TUN  nOAAflN,  H^'  X"?'**^" 
Tifs  uAiic*  ''Err  Ji  TO  TiJof  t5  avS^eJ^tf  9^  «V  Tor^  xaJ* 
ix.Jtfoy dyigfiir^kSi fii roily toht xr^oK iiclvir<iiAar»*  i^ 
AiyiTdsi  T«  ToiauTOK  EN  TOI2  nOAAOIZ  fiycci^ 
Xy  d^cS^iS'Ob  T91C  uAnf •    0£(xo'a(/xcyoi  Jc  t^;  x«to&  /^ff  o^ 

it»Vf  6>T8(9  OTI  TJaVTfC  TO  «UTO  flOOC  T»  ai^Vf  WITlt  C;^80'ty> 

(ej;  ix)  TH  Sf£^oy  i\iiyro^y  x)  ^turxidityH  t»  xn^la") 
MfAX^dfjit^oi  &VTO  iy  rn  hayQi»*  x^  Xiytrai  riro 
Ellf  TOIS  nOAAOIS,  iyovy  f$,iroi  ri  lyoXAa, . 
s^  W"if  oyiycf .  ItttcUlgatur  annulus^  qui  alscujusj  ut^ 
foU  Achilllsy  imagirum  infculptam  habeat:  mult  a  infmfer 
cerafint-t  et  ab  annulo  imprimantur  :  vemat  detnde  quif* 
fiamyvideatque  ceras  omncs  unius  annuU  impnffione for* 
Matas^annuUque  imprijfionem  in  nunU  contimat :  figiUum 
atntuh  h/culptumy  ante  mult  a  dicetur:  In  arulis 
mprtjfum^  in  multis:  quod  vera  in  iliusy  qrei  illo  ve» 
lurat  intclligentid  rmanfirit^  rosT  mult  A,  et  pejk^ 

riuf. 
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a  Semblance  of  Immatalityv  and  con-  Ch.IV. 


tinues 


C  c  Aiy»i!l»i 


■J;l 


rlus  gentium  dtcetur.  Idem  in  generibus  etformis  iniel^ 
iigenduiH  cenfeo :  etenifn  ille  eptiifms  procrecitor  munUi 
Deus-i  omniuM  rerumformaSy  at^  txerhpla  habet  apud 
je:  itt^  hominem  ejtcere  velitj  in  hofHtnis formanty  fuofn 
Jfabety  ifrtuiatur^  et  ad  iiliui  txempTum  cattros  faciat  j J 

Mtnes*   At  ft  quis  refizterity  dicatqne  reridn/brfnas  apud  ;,.i 

CreaUrrm  non  ejji :  quafo  ut  dtligenttr  atUndat :  Opi-^  •  ij*    ^ 

fexy  qua  Jacity  vel  cognofctty  vel  ignorat :  fed  isy  qui'  1^  j;  ^^ 

mfciety  nunqu'am  quicquam  faciei :  quis  enim  idfacere  l'.:^;] 

tggredi^ufy  qubdfacere  ignorat?  Neqiie  eriim  facultate  \  ^^ 

-iquidain  raVtofiis  experie  aliquid  aget,  prokt  agtt  natufa  .  S 

{'ix  qttO'Cdnficitury  ut  natura  diam  agaty  etjiquafadaty  -,  '^ 

-  non  ad^irM :)  Si  vero  ratiom  quadam  aliquid foiity  fj 

quodcunque  ab  eofaflum  {/?  otnnino  csgnovih    Si  igitur  -' 

Difis  non  pejore  ratiom^  quam  homos  facit  quidy  qua  s^^. 

fecit  cognovit :  fi  cognovit  quafecity  in  ipfo  rerumfor*  j  ' 

mdi  effe  perfpicuum  ejl.     Forma  autem  in  opifice  funt  .*, . 

perinde  ac  irt  anriuld  ftgillufhy  hacq'ue  fi'rma  ante  J^ 

MtrtTA,  it  avUlfa  A  maferiA  dicitin     jftqui  bonunh 

•fpecies  in  unoquoque  homine  ^y  quenrndmodam  etiafk 
figilla  in  eeris  \  et  tH  MULTid,  nee  avulfi  a  fnaterid 
dicitur.  At  cumjiagtilos  homines  animo  confpicimusy  et 
eandem  in  unoquoque  for  mam  atque  effigiem  ^idemusy  ilia 
effigies  in  metUe  nojlrd  infidens  post  mult  a,  et  pofie^ 
rius  genita  dicetUr:  veluti  in  illo  quoque  dicebamusy  qui 
)hultajigilla  in  cerd  uHo  et  eodem  anfiuto  iniprej/i  conr 
ffexerat.  Ammom  in  Porpbyr,  Introdua.  p.  29.  b. 
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Ch.IV.  timies  throughout  ^$  to  b^  itiictPu 


CALLT 


Aiyovlai  J4'  T«  yipn  ^  T«  i%  nPO  THN 
nOAAHN,  EN  TOI2:  nOAAOIZ,  Eltt  T0I2 
nOAAOIZ'    otot  liftoBi^ti   ri   ttffaytfti^iQp,  l^¥ 

»«,    /UHJ  «'^«TlM»  jRn/*  iX«C  TO  rf f fltyir^f lOJr*    f«^ 

foixa^  A  rd(  11^  OK  TO  fx7uirttf*a,  >g  n-i^rar  en 
-©•ixifla  TH  «UT«  fAir£}(B9'i¥  sxluTrflj/biAr^,  1^  T«  joxSy- 
rx  uoXXtfJ  TM  Xoyw  ^i»»Jf o/o-a?  iif  sir,  l;i^fr®  rSto  xflf- 
'toi  Shipoiotu  To  pU  af»  ^f^y^rngt^f  rivsa^  Xiyt* 
tea  nPO  TXIN  nOAAilN"  to  ^  u  Tolf  xnfmi^ 
£N  T012  DOAAOIX*  ri  Hi^  mtm  jumiAmp*. 
^,  x;  xari  Mh$^a¥  dilxuH  u^ofapj  EIII  TOIX 
nOAAOIE.  "OuTttf  »»  j^  T«  yfk*  t^  ri  ittn 
riPO  TflN  nOAAXlbf  fifr  imp  f9  ^w  An/iAiH^- 
yw,  KOLTtk  rif  sfoinrixif  xiyu^*   h  t»  BtZ  yuf  ei  »- 

ClQVOlol  Ao^OI  T(Ui^  •#T»lf  |OI«libK  IT^OU^fpiXOM-l^  Xftft* 
^-/  e«         f     ^^.  \    If «)  1 1\        \  /_^ 

Mi  Aoys;  0  virr^yo^^  r«  mok  vma  )^  v^om^ »«'<  3^ 
rrm^y9ky%r  vftrnxsMio  ^  Aiyoi^a^  t»  ynm  m^t^. 
S;^ii  BN  T0i2  HOAAOIS,  Un  {»  ^k  mtk 
ft-if^  M^wroii  to  tS  M^iirn  ttti^  sr»>  a^  to!V 
at«T«  f*ff  ^  Tinroif  to  tx  JW^cSj^'  !»  m^^ittoii  9i\ 
^  tinrQiiy  ^  Toff  aAXoi;  ^«ok  to  ^iih^  luf  ktxit** 

TWy  TOIXT«at    tXdW^,  OTIg    in  TO  ^WOV      Xf  1^  TOi(  ^01^ 

ofAx  1^  TOK  {[ttof  UTOK  TO  xa(9«X«xwTi^oy  yiv^j  to 
m^OnTfxivj  i^troi^srai^  cvjrap^OiWw  J's  ^5  twv  f  vt«i>^ 
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CALLT  ON^^  amid  thofe  Infiilite  parti-  dtulV^^ 

inilar 

■'•  /^.  ^  J  .^.^^ — ^-^ r — ■   '.  ^.  ^  ■   "     V  '! 
dtugiTrcn  ri  Ipf^vX'^^*  <^  A  tf'uv  to7i  ^^j^i^C  IfiXfi 
TIC  mtf^finrit  )^  T«{  jf^^up^A,  TO  0-?jM  ifiii,7r»9  xa** 

^up  i^tSpftS  TSTfWTOir  yivQ^  ^xp^rtu  ^ytPtxdrcHoif* 
^  »T»  j5*li  Bit  TOIZ  noAAOEE  u>iW  ra  lih  ^ 
T«  ^fini*  KaraA«C»V  ii  nt  ix  rSp  lia^i  l^i^&*  ^^^ 
ifirw  rnp  drnSp  fi1r^p,  rnw  cli4fmwimrm,  ik  A  rc^ 
xtixi  ^i^  1Wtt»  9i\irirr%¥  Ifrwir^^h  ^  -S^  ^^1^ 

T©  ie«0«X]c  t««v  ix  rZp  xoL^ixoL'rotrtxiytd  ru>ayay«j»* 
.j^  rl  xoAiXn  aiVinTiXoir,  9^  to  xotJoAi  ?fttJ/v;^oi', 
9^  TO  ic»t^A^  rw/Aft^  9^  Tiiy  xatOoXAXarrATHf  /eortVir  Ig 
4»ir«rr«ir  0^XXo^ir«f(<i^,  o  TOiilroc  2t^  Tjf  layri  Ax-- 
»04»  T«  ^fiHl  ^  rm  iiin  iixoi  ^irl^trip  Eitt  TOIS 
iiOAAOl£>  ^s^^'O  i*<T«  T^  mXAii  9^  ^fff •)'ty£^ 
iSenera  wri  it  Spicus  dieuntur  iffi  Jinxk^  uvtTKi 
IK  MUtTii,  PO^T  MULTA^  l/iT  /Iritf,  inuUigOMr 
figUlumj  fnari^htjlgtiram  bahmyi^  qk$  miha  itfiH 
tjufiem  figure  fini  partieiftiy  4i  iik  miiiwii  aSfiiii  hit 
prrf^rati  fuifua^uiom  frsvifo  figiB9.  4!km  ^utiik  vf* 
iS0  ias  iinrss  h  ^uibusfigurM  ixprmsiuri  d  tninUid^ 
Virtiffei  mimis  ioniim  figurani  fariicipani  9i  fU40 
viJibantur  jmuk4i  ratiotk  in  unum  Citgiffit^  tK  m 
heme  ietusi.  Nempe JigiUud  ikiimf  ^fpeeiei  Atfrt 
ilULtA;  iUa  vere  iti  ceris^  tn  UL\ivti%%  qk^  vef4 
mh  its  il^mitUTy  et  in  mente  iTmaaterieMteir  fub^it^ 
i'OST  MULT  A.  Sic  igitur  it  Genefa  et  Species  AVt^ 
UiftiA  in  Dreatere  funti  fecunduM  rmifnif  effidenUi^ 
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CklV.  cular.  changes,  that  befal  it  every  mo- 
ment {i). 

May 

tn  t)eo  enim  rerum  effe^rius  rationes  una  etftmplicher   . 

pra-exi^uni;  fecundumquas  rationes  ilU fupra^fubjlau'- 

f talis  omnes  res  et  pradejlinavit  et  produxit.     Exijlere 

autem  dicuntur  Genera  et  Species  IN  MULTIS,  quoniam 

injingulis  hominibus  bomnis  Species^  et  infingulis  equis 

equi  Species  eft.     In  hominibus  aque  ac  in  equis  etuiliis 

animalibus  Genus  invenitur  barum  fpecierum^  qu^deft 

animttl.     In  animalibus  etiam  una  4um  Zoophytis  magis 

univerfaJe  Genus^  nempe  fenjitivum  exquiritur.  jfdditis 

vera  plantis^  Jpe£latur  Genus  animatum.     Si  veri  una 

cum  animatis  qutfquam  velit  perfcrutari  etiam  inani* 

matay  totum  Corpus  perfpiciet.   Cum  autem  entla  imor^ 

porea  conjunSia fuerint  its  mode  traSfatis^  apparebit  pri^ 

mum  et  generalijjimum  Genus.    At  que  ita  quidem  IN 

HVLTiefubJj/luni  Genera  et  Species.     Ckmprehendens 

vero  qmfquam  exjingulit  hominibus  naturam  ipfam  hu^ 

manam^  et  ex  Jingulis  equis  ipfam  equinam,  aUfue  ita 

univerfalem  bondnem  et  univerfalem  equum  confiderans^ 

gt  univerjkle  animal  ex  fmgulis  ratione  coHigms^  et  uni^ 

vtrjale  fenjitivum^  et  univerfaU  animatum^  et  univerfale 

iorpusj  et  maxinu  univerfaU  ens  ex  omnibus  coUigens^ 

hic^  inquamy  infud  mfiUfi  Gentra  et  Species  immaterial 

liter  ccnftituit  ETIITOII,  nOAAOlX^  hoceftj  post 

^d\SLTAy  etpejkrius  genita,   Niceph.  Blem.  Log.  Epit 

43k  6a.     Vid.  etiam  Alciiu  in  Platonic*  Philofeph.  In* 

trodua  C.  IX.  X. 

<     (i)  The  following  elegant  Lines  of  flrgilzrtworA 
attending  to,  tho'  applre  J  to  no  higher  a  fubjeft  than 

Bees. 

Erg9 
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May  we  be  allowed  then  to  credit  thofe  Ch.IV. 
ilpeculative  Men,  who  tell  us,  "  //  is  in 

'Ubefe 


Ergo  ipfas  quanvuis  angujii  terminus  avi 
Exclpiat :  (neque  enlm  plus  feptima  ducitur  atas). 
At  Genus  immortale  manet— — G.  IV. 

The  iame  Immortnlity^  that  is,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Kind,  may  be  feen  in  all  perijhable  fubftances,  whether 
animal  or  inanimate ;  for  tho'  Individuals  perijl),  tlje 
pveral  Kinds  Jlill  remain.  And  hence,  if  we  take 
Time,  as  denoting  the  fyjlem  of  things  ttmpotary^vt^ 
may  colleft  the  meaniag  of  that  pafTige  in  the  Timaus^ 

where  the  Philofopher  defcribes  Time  to  be 

ft«oirr0*   aiwk^J   h  ivi  y,oi,r    oc^ijxoy  l^trocv  drnptoy ' 
li-alvx,     Mternitatis  in   uno  permanentis   Imaginem 
quondam,  certis  numerorum   articuHs  progredientem.  ' 
Plat,  V.  III.  p.  37.  Edit.  Serran. 

We  have  fubjolned  the  foUpwing  cxtraft  from  5^?/- 
thiuSj  to  ferve  ^s  ^  commentary  on  this  defcription  of 
TlME> — ^TERNITAS  igitur  ejiy  interminahilis  vita 
totajsmulet  perfeSfa  pojfefjio.  ^odex  colfatione  temporq- 
Uum  clarius  liquet*  Nam  quidquid  yivit  in  TEMPORE, 
idprigfens  aprateritis  infi^tura  procedit :  nihilque  ejl  in 
tempore  ita  conjlitutum,  quod  totum  vita  fuafpatizim  pa* 
titer  pojjit  ample^i/y  fed  cra/linum  quidem  nondum  appre-^ 
>f>enditj  he/lernum  vero  jam  perdidit.  In  hodierna  quo^ 
Me  vita  non  ampHus  vivitis^  quam  in  illo  mobili  tranfi- 
C  c  3  torio^ue 
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**  tbefe permanent  and comprebenJhelcoVLM^ 
**  thai  THE  Deity  views  at  once^witbout 
**  iloking  abroady  «fl  p^ik^  produ&ians 
**  botb'prtfent^paji^  and  future — that  tbis 
"  great  and  Jiupendous  View  is  but  a  View 
•*  of  bimfe^y  if^bere  all  tbmgs  lieinveloped 
^  in  tbeif  Principles  0nd  l^emplars^  as  be^ 


tor  toque  mom^to:  ^otiigitur  Timporis  fatitur  cnu^^ 
tionemylicit  iUudyfieut  it  mumU  cinfmi  Ati/UuUsy  nu 
€0p€rtt  unquam  effiy  mc  di/maty  vitaqUi  ijus.  cum  tem* 
ports  infinitaU  Umb^ry  nonium  tanen  talii/iyuisgte^^ 
num  effi  jftre  crtdaiur^  Non  enim  tcttim'fimd  infauti^ 
Hat  viiigfpatittm  compnhifulity  atqui  comft^itufy  fid 
fiitura  nowbim  tranfaHajam  wn  batet.  \^uod  igifat 
intermnaHHs  %Atw  pltniUidinim  toUim' pariter  compn^ 
hendiiy  ac  pojidfty  eta  neqtu  futwr  qtddquam  nhfity  mc 
pTifteriti  fiuxifityid  J^TERNUM  ejfi  jufe^pirhibetwr  : 
idfUi  mceffi  £/?,  etftu  compos  prafin%fibi femper  ptjjifierey 
it  inftnitatim  mobiJis  temporis  habere  preefintessu  llndt 
^uidam  non  reHoy  qui  cum  atiditais  vijum  Piatonty  tmm* 
dum  bum  nee  babuiffe  initiumy  Hec  habiinrum  effe  de-^ 
feStumy  hoc  modo  conditori  conditum  mundum  fieri  co^ 
aiemum  putant^  Alitideji  enim  pfijt  intbrmjnabi* 
^SM  pUC|  vitAMi  (quodJUundo  Plato  tribuit)  aliud 

IHTERMINAB^LIS    VITA   TOTAM   PARITER  COM- 

^LEXAM  ESSE  TRJESBKTiAMi  quod  DtviuM  Mentis 
froprium  ejfe  manifeflum  ^*   Ntqut  mm  Deus  condifis 

rebus 
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^  mg  eJentuU  tQ  thfuhifi  cfbis  unroerfal  Ch.IV. 

tlwt  W«  invert  the  Axiom  beibre  men- 
tioned. We  muft  now  %— iVST^  m 
•Sbksu,  quod non prim fuit  in  \iikt^i.\.tx:-^ 
TU.  For  thp*  the  contfaiy  may  be  true 
with  refpedl  to  Knowledge  merely  buman^ 
yet  never  can  it  be  true  with  refped  to 
C  c  4  Know^ 


rehus  antiquior  vuUriddit  ten^oris  quoMtitaiiyfedfm'- 
fUcis  potius  proprutaii  nature.    HuNC  iNiii  yit^ 

XMMOBILJS  FRiiSBNTAItlUM  STATUM,  INFINITUS 
IJLU  TISMFORALIUM  &JUtyii  MOTI7S  miTATURi 
fiumque  ium  efing^re^  atqui  ^fuari  mn  p^Jfit^  $k  imm^ 
hilitati  deficit  in  m$tum%  exfin^licitatepratfentia  dicref" 
crt  in  infinitamfuhtri  ac  pratiriti  qtiantiMem%  tt^  cum 
i9t4m  pifriter  wt^pm  phntHdintm  mqueoL  pfffiden^ 
hoc  ipfo^  quodaBjM  modo  nunptam  effi  dtfink^  iliud^  qu9d 
tmpUn  atfui  exprimcre  nm  petfft^  aliquatenus  vldetur 
itmulari^  alBgmufe  ad  qnakmcunque  prdfentism  ht^nt 
exigui vohtcrifjuiimmmti :  qtuty qttaniam UAHEifTi$ 

UXIUS  PItJieBlfTIJB  qUANDAM  OBSTA^  IMAQI- 
NEM,  quibufcumqui  contigcrit^  id praftaty  ut  esse  vi- 
Aanhif*  ^uoniam  vir$  manere  nm  potuity  in/lnituni 
Tenuis  iter  arripmt :  ftqu^  tmd»fa&um  efty  ut  C0N« 
TiKUARET  viTAM  BUNi>o>  cujui  pUnituditum  cdm» 
pUai  non  valuit  permanendo,  haqtuy  &c.  Dc 
Conibbt*  Phaoibph.  L.  V. 
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Ch.I  V.  Knowledge  univerfally,  unlefs  we  give  Pre^ 
cedence  to  Atoms  and  lifeless  BodYh 
making  Mini>,  among  other  things^  to  be 
Jhuck  out  iy  a  lucl^  Concourfe. 

§  3.  It  is  far  from  the  defign  of  thii 
Trcatife,  to  infinuate  that  Atheifin  is  the 
Hypothefis  or  our  latter  Metaphyficians. 
But  yet  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  in, 
^heir  fevcral  Syftems,  how  readily  they 
admit  of  the  above  Precedence. 

For  mark  the  Order  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  their  account  of  them.  Firft 
(:omes  that  huge  Body  thefenjible  World. 
Then  this  and  its  Attributes  htgttfen^k 
Ideas.  Then  out  of  fenfible  Ideas^  by  a 
Jcind  of  lopping  and  pruning,  are  made 
Ideas  intelligible f  whether  Jpeci/ic  or  gene^ 
ral.  Thus  fhould  they  admit  that  Mind 
was  coeval  with  Body,  yet  tillBoD't ganje 
it  IdeaSf  and  awakened  its  dormant  Pow- 
f  rs^  it  could  at  beft  have  been  nothing 

morej 
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more,  than  a  fort  of  dead  Capacity  \  far  Ch  JV^ 

INNATE  IDEAS  //  COuld  UOt  poffibfy  b0V€    ^"^"^"^"^ 

any. 

At  another  time  we  hear  of  Bodies  fa 
exceedingly  fine^  that  their  very  Exility 
makes  them  fufceptible  oi  fenfathn  and 
knowledge ;  as  if  they  (hrunk  into  Intelle^ 
by  their  exquifite  fubtlety,  which  render- 
ed thepi  top  delicate  to  be  Bodies  any 
longer*  It  is  to  this  notion  we  owe  many 
curious  inventions,  £Mc\i  2i^fubtle  Mtber, 
animal  Spirits,  nervous  DuSls^  Vibrations^ 
and  the  like;  Terms,  which  MfeDfeRN 
Philosophy,  upon  parting  with  occult 
^alitiesy  has  found  expedient  to  provide 
itfelfi  to  fupply  their  plaqe. 

But  the  intelleSlual  Scheme,  which  ne- . 
Ver  forgets  Deity,  poftpones  every  thing 
corporeal  to  the  primary  mental  Caufe.  It  is 
here  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelligible 
Ideas,  even  of  thofe,  which  exift  in  human 
Capacities.    For  xho' fenfble  Obje<5ts  may 

be 
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Cb JV,  be  the  deftined  medium,  to  awaken  tl|6 
dormaDt  Energies  of  MatiL^  Upderfiand-* 
ing^  yet  ar^  thofe  Energies  them|elv3cs  op 
more  contained  in  Senje^  than  the  Explo* 
fion  of  a  Cannon,  in  |he  $park  which 
pve  it  fire  (/). 

« - 
< "        '    '  '"' '  ■      ■■'.■.■       ■    ^ 

(/)  The  fellowing Note  is  taken  from  a  Manufcript 
Commentary  of  the  Platonic  Olympisdems^  (quoted  he* 

fore,  pw  37 1 .)  "P<M*  *^ -P^^  ^ -'^^^  >  ^*^  *<^' per- 
haps feme  may  objeA  to  from  mclming  to  theDodrine 
of  Platonic  Rirmnifceneij  yet  it  certainly  gives  a  better 
account  bow  iar  tbe  Sitifes  affift  in  the  acquifition  of 
Scienciy&iaxk  we  can  find  given  by  vulgar  Philoibpben* 

haliiv  xfnrli3Ha$'  U  il  3ii9^  ratTg  /yxuxAioir  ^%yn^ 

jp<iu?>  Xi^oi44P  dvrnv  ocgX^  ^X  "^  'BroiUT»xi}>,  aXA'  d^ 
ifii§^H€ctP  r^v  iitn7if  a(»i}/u;^i)y  IK  Apdfi,¥n<n9  rw  Ttaii* 
Atf— *itftr«  '^t/biv  il  Tfit  uifo/diy  tifmxvu  ^  ra  ip  Ti* 
pOM^j  or»  ii*  »i)>£A>^  i^  oucon;  TO  rn(  piAotrof  ii»«  r7r»- 

mfit:pift>Au^  Thopf  thingty  wbieh  an  inferior  and  ft-- 
iottdmy^  are  by  no  moans  the  Principles  or  Qntfifs  of  the 
more  excellent ',  and  tbtf  we  admit  tbe  common  interpreta* 
iionsy^and  allow  Sense  to  be  a  Principle  of  Scibkcb, 
we  nrnjl  however  sail  it  a  PriMciplty  not  as  if  it  wa^  tbe 

efficient 
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In  fliort  ALL  MiNDs^that  gre,areSf-  Ch.IT* 
lifiLARand  Congenial  I  and  fo  too  are 

their 


efficiettt  Caufe^  but  as  it  royfis  our  Soul  to  the  RecoUec* 
tion  of  general  Ideai-^Accoriing  to  ^fje  fam  tuay  of 
thinking  is  it  /aid  in  the  Tinutusj  that  tbrmtgh  tht 
'Sight  and  Hearing  we  acquire  to  mrfelves  Phihfsfbj^ 
hecauft  we  pafs  from  Obje^s  of  Sen;^  to  RpMiNXS- 
££NC£  dr  RECOLLECTXOKa 

And  in  another  pafiage  he  obferves— ^EtkJ'ii  yi^ 
krdiA[AOffoy,4yoiXfAci  i^iv  i  t|^vx^'  Tssdiilm  ru¥  ei^wy 

^For  in  as  much  as  the  Soul,  by  containing  the  Princi* 
fles  of  all  Beings^  is  a  fort  of  OMNIFORM  ReFRB* 
SENTATION  or  ExEMPi^AR  ;  when  it  is  rotted  by  ob* 
jedls  of  Senfe^  it  recoUe^s  thofe  Principles^  which  iV 
contains  within^  and  brings  them  forth. 

Georfius  Geaiflus^  otherwife  called  PUtho^  writes 
upon  the  fame  fiibje^i  in  die  following  manner.  T^v 
^^TC?*^  faciK  o\  xi  htn  Ti6c/if(voft  dyetXoifj^dy^Teip 
f<ryi  mg^fAnt  rat  h  roK  durinroT^  Xeys^,  ajcf  iCIr'f  o» 
»vrif  1)(0¥raf  )^  'rtXe^Ufoy  n  i avrS  1vy(t^yi  S  U  tok 
div^oXx  ix,Wh4  To  iy  rtXftar$f$y  riro  xj  axfiCin- 
foy  ix  ay  diro  rHy  mtrinrSy  l^x^^y  riy  4i^^^i  ^Y^  f^^ 
ifiv  ly  ftUTOMT •    Ou  F  »Z  iMfiioLfi.'i  (cAAod  ty  idvrny  i0 

aUTTJC 
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Ch.IV.  their  Ideas,  or  intelligible  Forms.     Were 
it  cthecwifct  there  couldbe  no  intercourfe 

between 

aMTnq  'Jj«voirffO«*'    i  Si  yi^  Wipvxiveti  r^v  ^^X^^ 

•X*  Z*^  ovruv  aAX'  ovruy  ^b,  ^XXtav  il  xxr*  ahXup 
?»»«»  (TuvSiVfif  Tiv^ii  i  xarx  to  o^Ooy  yt90fA,(vot4, 
Aii^fO'Oppi  ^i  0f'  fr£fit?  Tiiroc  fuVfft);  ToAA^  rri 
Hftirlopof  n  X;  TfXf»TS^a(  ap^xup  ry  4^?  '''^  '»'*- 
>K#r£^«v  T«T«  Twv  u»  TO??  aifl-JiiTorc  Aoywy.  Thofe 
who fuppofe  Ideal  Forms,  yJiy  /A^/  #A^  Ssuly  whenjhe 
ajfumes^  for  the  purpofes  tf  Science^  thofe  Proportionsy 
which  extfl  infenJibU  oijei^s^  PdPJT^^  ^hem  with  afupf^ 
rior  accuracy  and  perfeifion^  than  that  to  which  tbiy 
attain  in  thofe fcnftbU  obji^s.  Now  thisfuperior  Per- 
fe£tion  or  Accuracy  the  Soul  cannot  have  from  fenfibU 
objcSiSj  as  it  is  infaSi  not  in  them  j  nor  yet  can  fie  cm* 
uive  it  berfelfasfrom  h$rfelf,  witbot^  its  kifving  exig- 
ence any  where  elfe.  For  the  Soul  is  not  formed  Jo  a$ 
to  conceive  fhaty  which  has  ^xijtence  no  where^Jince  even 
fuch  opinions^  as  are  falfty  ^re  all  of  them  cmnpofrtions 
irregularly  formedy  not  of  mere  Non-Beings^  but  of  va- 
rious real  Beings^  one  with  another.  It  remains  there" 
fire  that  this  PexfeSHon^  which  is  fuperior  to  the  Pro- 
portions exijling  in  fenfible  obje&Sy  muft  defcendto  the 
Soul  from  SOME  other  Nature,  which  is  by 

JJANY  DEGREES  MORE  EXCELLENT  AND  PERFECT* 

Pkth.  de  Jri/oteJ.  et  Platonic.  Philofoph.  DifF.  Edit* 
Paris  1 541. 

The  AOroI  or  Proportions,  of  which  Gemijliui 
hpre  Ipeafcs,  mean  not  onljr  thofc  relative  Proportions 
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between  Man  and  Man,  or  (what  is  more  Ch.lV. 
important)  between  Man  arid  God. 

For 


of  Equality  and  Inequality^  which  eJcift  in  Quantity, 
(fuch  as  double,  fefquialter.  Sic)  but  in  a  larger  fenfe, 
they  may  be  extended  to  mathematical  Lines^  -^ngUs^ 
Figures^  &c,  of  all  which  Aoyo*  or  ProportiqnSy  tho* 
we  poiTefs  in  the  Mind  the  raoft  ckar  and  precifc 
Idea$,  yet  it  may  be  juftly  queftioned, whether  any  one 
of  them  ever  exifted  in  the /enable  World.  , 

To  thefe  two  Authors  we  may  ^d  B^tbius^  whoi| 
after  having  enumerated  many  ads  of  the  Mind  or 
Intellect,  wholly  diftinft  from  SenfatUriy  andlndc* 
pendent  of  it,  at  length  conchides, 

Hac  eft  efficiens  magis 
Longi  caujfa  potentior^ 
!^uam  qua  materia  modo 
Imprejfas  patitur  notas. 
Pracedit  tamen  eicitanSy 
Ac  vires  anhni  movensy 
Vivo  in  corpore  pajjio. 
Cum  vel  lux  oculos  ferity 
Vel  vox  auribus  injirepit ; 
7«»i  MENTIS  riGOK.excituSj 

QUAS  INTUS  SPEOJES  TENET, 
jid  motus  ftmilei5_  vocansy 
Notis  appUcdt  exterisy 

iNTROKSUMqUE  RECONDITIS 

For  MIS  mi/cef  imagines. 
^  ^  "  De  Confolat  Philofopk  L.  V. 
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Ch .  IV.  For  whit  Is  Convcrfation  between  Man. 
and  Man  ? — It  i^  a  mutual  interCourfe  of 
Speaking  and  Hearing. — 'to  the  Speaker; 
it  is  id  ieicbi  to  the  Hearer,  it  is  to  learn. 
—To  the  Speaker,  it  is  U  dejbend  from 
Ide^  tb  Words  \  to  the  Hearcri  it  is  t6 
nfcehd  frbitt  Wotds  to  tdeas.-^li  the 
ttearcr,  ill  tnb  afcenti  can  arrive  at  no 
Id^is,  th^n  Is  he  fai<i  noi  to  underfiandi  if 
he  afcend  to  Ideas  dfflimilar  and  hetero- 
^neous,  then  is  he  faid  to  mifimderjiand. 
-*-What  then  ii  re(|uifite,  ikat  he  may  be 
ikld  W  undet^jUndF^Thzi  hfc  ihbuld  af- 
cend to  Certain  Idea's,  tt^eafured  iip  witinii 
bi^f^lft  ctirrefitondent  and  fimilai'  ta 
thofe  'tviibh  tit  Spoken  tht  &me  may. 
be  hiA  ctf  a  Writer  and  a  Reader*,  as  ^ken 
any  one  reads  to«»day  or  to-morfotir,  of 
here  or  in  Itafy^  what  Euclid  wrote  irt 
Greece  two  thoufand  years  ago. 

Now  is  It  hot  marftlous,  tiftre  flioulc^ 
hc/o  exaSt  an  Identity  of  our  Ideas,  i£  they 
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infinite  in  number^  ever  changing,  diftant   ^-%^-- » 
in  Time,  diftant  in  Place,  and  no  one 
Farticular  the  iame  wkh  any  other  ? 

Again,  do  we  allow  it  poffible  for 
GO0  to  iiga^his  wU  to  Meni  or  for 
Mem  to  iignify  their  wauU  to  Gop  ?«-^ 
In  both  theie  cafes  there  muft  be  4Vi 
JUent&y  of  Ideasp  of  elfe  nothing  is  done 
either  one  way  or  the  other.    Whence 
then  do  thefe  common  Identic  Ideas 
come  ?— Thofe  of  Men,  it  feems,  come 
all  fiom  Senfijtion.    And  whence  come 
God*s  Ideas? — Not  furely  from  Sen/aiion 
too  I  for  this  we  can  hardly  venture  to 
affirm,  without  giving  to  Btufy  that  nota^ 
hie  Precedence  rf  being  prior  to  the  Intellect 
tim  of  even  God  himfelf4-^\4^X  them  diei| 
be  wigindi  let  them  be  connate,  end  ejffm^ 
tial  to  the  divine  Mind.-^l£  this  bf  true^ 
is  it  not  a  fortunate  Event,  that  Ideas  ^ 
corporeal  rife,  and  others  ^mental,  (tbmgi 
derived  from  JubjeMs  Jh  totaUy  diftit0X 
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Ch.IV.  Jhouldfo  happily  coincide  in  tbefome  WdH^ 
ilerfui  Identity  t 

HaJ)  we  not  bcttei-  rcaibn  thus  lipoh 
ib  abflrufe  a  Subjed  ?-»£ither  all  Mind^ 
have  their  Ideat  derived';  of  all  have 
them  otHgina/;  or  fome  have  thetft  orh- 
ginaU  <^d  fome  derived.  If  all  Minds 
have  them  derived,  they  miift  be  de- 
rived from  foniething>  which. is  itfelf  not 
Mind,  and*  thus  \^e  fall  infchfibly  into  a 
kind  of  Atheifnii  If  all  have  them 
original,  then  are  all  Minds  divine,  an 
Hypothefis  by  far  more  plaufible  than 
the  former.  But  if  this  be  not  ad* 
mitted,  then  muft  one  Mind  (at  leaft) 
have  original  Ideas,  and  the  reft:  hava 
them  derived.  Now  fuppofing  this  laft> 
whence  are  thofe  Minds,  whofc  Ideas 
are  derived,  moft  likely  to  derive  them  ? 
—From  Mind,  or  from  Body  ? — From 
Mind,  a  thing  homogeneous y  or  from 
Body,  a  thing  heterogeneous?  From 
Mind,  fuchas  (from  the  Hypothefis)  has 
3  original 
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original  Ueas  \  or  from  Bojdy,  which  we  ChJV* 
caonot  difcover  to  have  any  Ideas-  at 
all  ?  (/) — An  Examination  of  this  kind, 
purfued  with  accuracy  and  tenipc;r>  is  th^ 
moft  probable  method  of  folving  theic 

doubts*    It  is  thus  we  ihall  be  enabled 

»  i. 

with,  more  aflurance  to  decide,  whether 
we  are  to  admit.the  Do^rine  <iitjbe  ^fU 
curean  IPoet^ 


CoRPoREA  NATURA  onimum  ccmfiarc ^ 
anirmmquei  ^ 


or  truft  the  Mantuan  Bardt  when  he  fings 
in  divine  numbers, 

IgneuseJioUisvigQr^etCMi.zsTi^  origo 
Semintitis.^'^'^ 

But 


ri  ANOHTA  NOTN  ymu(ro»i  M  Body  pnt^ 
ducis  Mind  :  for  bow  Jbould  Things  devoid  or 
Mind  produce  Mind  ?  &allujl  de  Diis  et  Mundo^  c.  & 

D  d 
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Ch.IV.  '  Utrf 'it  fehoWtiin*,Ho  quit  theft  Spe- 
fculatiofas,  Tliofe,  -ifho  ^vould  trace 
ihttti  htihtTt  kM  Iskve  ieilbre  for  foch 
ftad/esv  bay  perhaps  'BtiA  themftJtes  led 
ihtofegifiilsdf  Coiitempktion,  afFordih^ 
ihem  j)i'ofpi?6ls  both  btefe^hg  and  plca- 
fant.  We  ^iaVfe  ar  pVftfeht  faid  as  much 
a$  was  requifite  to  our  Subje^'atid  {ball 
therefore  pafs  from  hence  to  Qur  C04« 
^ludih^  clwptcr. 


CHAP. 
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e  H  A  F.     V. 

<£nglHfa,  i!*^  OHeiiMl,  lift  hAiia,yanii 
eellence  of  the  JLaJi — Conclujion, 

ORIGINAL  Truth  («),  having  the  Ch.  V. 
moft  intimate  cenne(fiion  .with  the 
/upremeJntelU^encef  may  befaid  (as  it  w^xe) 

to 


{a)  Thofe  PUlofophcr^  yAtok  IdtBsMSiing  attd 
iKtmvkdgt  areideriTcdAom  JSai^.aad  5ti^mun%  bav(»a 
ihort  method  to  exphiit  the  nature  of  Tavrt).  It  is 
.0  fimitiaus  things  inade  bjr  every  maa.  for  himli^} 
«hish  conif  s  and  goes,  juft  as  it  is  remembrred  artd 
forgot;  which  iatfae^rder  of  tbings-makeshs appear- 
ance the  laji  of  any,  being  not  only  fubfequent  to  fenfi' 
bit  Objei^s,  bot  even  to  our  Stnfatitns  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Hypethefis,  there  are  many  Truths, 
which  have  bceo>  and  are  no  longer }  'others,  that  will 
D  d  a  be. 
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Oh.  V^  to  (hine  with  unchangeable  fplendor^  en-* 
v--v^  lightening  throughout  the  Univerfe  every 
poflible  Subj^d^  by  nature  fufceptible  of 
its  benign  influence.  Paflions  and  other 
obftacles  nuy  prevent  iindoed  its  efficacyii 
as  clouds  and  vapours,  n^y  obTcuise  the 
Sun ;  but  it  fplf  neither  admits  Diminu^ 
iion,  nor  Change^  beca\ile  the  Parknefs  re* 
fpcds  only  pArti9ular  Percipients.  Aipong 
tbeje  therefore  we  muft  lo9Jk  ipr  igno]:ance 

^d 


be>  and  have  not  been  ]ret;  and  multitiides,  that  poj^ 
fiUy  inajr  never  exift  at  all* 

Bat  there  are  other  Reaibners,  who  muft  (iirelj  have 
bad  very  different  notions ;  thofe  I  mean,  who  repre- 
fent  Truth  not  ajjdje  ^,.but^dic/ry?  of  Beings  ; 
who  call  it  immutable^  eternal^  ommprefent  i  Attributes^ 
'Aat  all  indicate  fomething  more  than  human.  To 
<^efe  it  muft  appear  fomewbat  ftrange,how  men  (hould 
imagine,  that  a  crude  account  of  the  mdchod  bow  tbey 
ferceivi  Trxah^  was  to  pais  for.  an,  account  of  Trutt 
itfelf\  as  if  to  delcribe  the  xpiA  to  London^  co^ld  be 
odled  a  Deicriptiofi  of  that  Metropolis. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail  about  Sen- 
fation  and  Reflet^on,  and  am  taught  the  proceft  at 
large  how  my  Ideas  are  all  generated,  I  (cem  to  view 

" "     ■  th(e. 
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ttttd  errour,  and  for  that  Subordination  of  Ch.  V* 
Intelligence,  vrlnch  is  their  .natural  confc- 
qaence. 

We  have  diily  experience  ih  the Wofks. 
of  Art,  that  z  partial  Knowledge  will  fuf- 
fice  for  Contemplation^  tho'  wc  know  not 
enough,  to  pf ofefs  ourfelvcs  Artifts.  Much 
ftiore  is  this  true,  with  refpeft  to  Na-^ 
T  VRE I  and  weU  for  tnankii^d  is  it  found 
D  d  3  to 


&e  human  Soul  int^e  light  of  a  Cntcible,where  Truths 
ire  produced  by  a  kidd  of  logical  Chemlftry.  They 
«»y  conflft  {fiir  au^t  we  koow\<d  natural  materials) 
but  are  as  much  cnatures  of  9ur  owfty  as  a  Bolus  or 
lllixir. 

If  JkKboH  by  hi's  UftANtA  intended  to  repre(ent 
Truth,  he  certainly  refeired  her  to  a  much  more  an- 
tient,  as  well  as  a  far  more  noble  origin. 
f         ■     ilbav^nly  iom ! 
Sifore  the  bitts^afpear%orf9untatn$Jl9W% 
Thou  with  eternal  fFifdom  didfl  converfe^ 
Wifdom  thy  Sifter  j  and  with  her  didft  flay 
In  f^efinie  ofih^  ahugbty  Father^  plea^d 
.      With  thy  c^al  Seng. P.  L.  VIL 

See  Prwerhs  VTII.  aa,  &c    Jeremiah  X.  lo. 
Hare.  Antenin.  IX.  u 
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Ch.  V.  to  be  troc,  elfe  never  eould  we  attain  any, 
•"■"^^"^  natural  Knowledge  at  alK.  For  if  Aq. 
conftitutive  Proportions  of  a  Clock  arc  ia 
fubtle,  that  few  conceive  them  truly,  but 
the  Artift  him&lf  i  what  ihaU  we  fay  to 
tbojkfefmd  Proportkm^  which  hkJcc  tho 
cflence  and  character  of  everjr  Mturai 
SuijeSi? — r Partial  views,  the  Imperfeo 
tions  of  Senfe  i  Inattention,  Idlenefs,  Aq 
turbulence  of  Pa^Qns;.  EdDcatiPHi  loca} 
Sentiments,  Opinions,  and  Belief,  con« 
fpire  in  many  infknces  to  furnifh  us  with. 
Ideas,,  fome  too  general y  fome  too  partial^ 
and  (what  is  worfe  than  all  this)  with 
jnany  &at  are  erroniousy  and  cpntiary  to 
Truth*  Thefe  it  behoves  us  to  corraft  as 
far  as  poflible,  by  cool  fufpenfe  and  can* 
did  examination. 

And  thu9  by  a  conne^on  perhaps,  lit* 
tie  expe€ted>  the  Caufe  of  Letters,  and 

Aat 
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^lat  6f  YIRT<^E  appear  to  <»-WiWi^  -^  Ch.^ 
being  the  buOne^s  of  both  to  examm  m.   ^^=^ 
Xdeast  and  to  amend  them  by  the  ^tatukr^ 
vf  Na^e  and  af  Truih  {k)- 

In  this  important  VTork.  we  fhaU  1» 
^d  to  obfccv£,  how  K»tion<i,  like  fingl^ 
Mei>,  have  their  ^«/wr  W^i  bow  th^ 
peculiar  Ideas  becdme  TftE  Genius  or 
THEIR  Lango  AG  E»fince  the-Sy/»Mmuft 
of  courfe  corr^ipond  to  its  Archetype  {c)\ 
D  d  4  how 


{h)  How  HfdtuUo  Ethic  ^WENtE,  and  indeed  tp 
ILKtwrtiBOB  in  general,  a  Grammatical  Dis- 
«yi*iTiO(N  into  the  E^gruiogy  ifi^  iiffW^g  ^ 
"iVoaDS  vras  efteemed  t^  the  chief  and  ?Weft  PhUo- 
fopbers,  may  be  feen  by  confalting  ?hti  in  his  Cra- 
^lus-y  X*n^.  Mem.  IV.  5,  6.  Jrrian.  Epia.  I. 
17.  U.  10.    Mart.  AntM.  JIJ.  ii>  V..8,  JC-  8. 

ic)  HeOTiS  XAPAKTHP  lf»  ♦*  «»V9^V» 
AOrOS.  Slob,  dpiitittur  Sisna  baud  Itvia,  fid  ^ 
firvatu  4ipui  (tffdfii^J*  1«^puvn  Wpttark)  it  in. 
gtniis  tt  n^bfuftpiderum  et  mamm  tx  Itnguts  ipfh. 
rum.  Bacon.  ^  Augm.  Scient.  V^.  I.  . Vid.  etiam. 
£uinail..  L.  XI.  p.  675-  *^  Cappertn.  Dioi. 
t.  L  p.  s8.  et  '*^'W!f'  ^'^  ^'i^-  -^i^'  ^'  *'• 
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Ch;  V.  Jiow  the  wifefi  Nations,  having  the  mojl 
^••"^^■^*'  and  bejl  Ideas;  will  confequently  have  the 
bejl  and  mojl  copious  Languages  i  how 
others,  whofe  Languages  are  naotley  and 
compounded,  and  who  have  borrowed 
^m  differefit  countries  different  Arts  and 
Practices,  difcover  by  Words,  to  whom 
th^  are  indebted  for  Things. 

To  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid,  by  a 
few  examples.  We  Bri  ton s  in  our  time 
have  been  remarkable  borrowers,  as  our 
multiform  Language  may  fufficiently  (hew. 
Our  Terms  in  polite  Literature  prove,  that 
this  came  from  Greece  i  our  Terms  in 
Mujic  and  Paintings  that  thefe  came  from 
Itafyi  our  Phrafes  in  Cookery  and  JVar, 
that  we  learnt  thefe  from  iht  French  i  and 
our  Phrafes  in  Navigation,  that  we  were 
taught  by  the  Flemings  and  Low  Dutch. 
Thefe  many  and  very  different  Sources  of 
our  Language  may  be  the  cauie,  why  it 
is  fo  deficient  in  Regularity  and  Analogy^ 
Yet  we  have  this  advantage  to  compenfa^ 

the. 
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the  defea,  that  what  we  want  in  EZ?-  Ch.  V. 
ganfif  wc  gain  in  Coptoufnefs,  in  which 
lail  refpedt  few  Languages  will  be  found 
iupcrior  to  our  own. 

Let  u$  pafs  from  ourfelves  to  the 
Nations  of  the  East.  The  {d)  Eaft-^ 
era  World,  from  the  carlieft  days,  has 
been  at  all  times  the  Seat  of  enormous 
Monarchy.  On  its  natives  fair  Liberty 
never  fhcd  its  genial  influence.  If  at 
any  time  civil  Difcords  arofe  among  them 
(and  arife  there  did  innumerable)  the 
conteft  was  never  about  the  Form  of  their 
Governminti  for  this  .was  an  objed,  of 
which  the  Combatants  had  no  concep^-^ 
tion  1)  it  was  aU  from  the  poor  motive 
of,  who  Jhould  he  their  Master,  whe- 
ther 


(ji)  Ata  yif  ro  inXiKtin^^^  tlvM  roi  i^m  oi  [Aiu 

tv^tfalp9yttf*  Fqv  the  Barbarians  by  being  morejlav-^ 
ijh  in  their  Manners  than  the  GrodaSyand  thoje  of  AQz 
than  thofe  $f  Europe,  fubmit  to  d^fpotic  Government 
mtbout  murmuring  or  dijeontehf.  Arift.  Polit.  III.  4* 
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Ch.  V.  tber  a  tyrus  or  aa  uirtufeepxeh  ^MabfM^ 
or  a  Mufiapba. 

Such  was  their  Condfitk^  atid  what 
was  the  confequence  ?— Their  Ideas  be* 
i:ame  confopant  to  their  fervile  Statq»  and 
their  Words  became  cooibnant  to  ^x^ 
iervile  Ideas.  The  great  Difl:indioa»  ^j^ 
ever  in  their  fight,  was  that  of  tyrant  an(| 
^ave ;  the  moft  unnatural  one  conceiva- 
ble, and  the  moA;  fufceptible  of  pomp,  aod 
empty  exaggeration.  Hence  they  talk^ 
of  Kings  as  Gods,  and  of  then^elves,  as 
the  meaneft  and  moft  abje^  Reptiles^. 
Nothing  was  either  grea^  or  littk  in  mo- 
deration, but  evqj;y  Sentiment  was  height-^ 
coed  by  incredible  Hyperbole.  Thus  tho' 
they  fometime^  afcended  into  the  Great 
and  Magnificent  (e),  th.ey  as  frequently 

jdegenerated 


rtfc**k.Mi«irtriH> 


{/)  The  ftr«cft  Sublime  of  the  Eaft  m»y  be  founA 
in  the  ScriptureSi  of  which  perhaps  the  principal  caufe 
is  the  intriniic  Greatnels  of  the  Subjelu  there  treat« 
ed  i  the  Creadon  of  the  Univerfei  the  Di^pen&tioAS 
«f  divine  ProvideQce»  ti*^* 
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dcgcntnt^d  into  the  ^umui  and  Bomiafi^  Cb.  V. 
^bt  Greeks  too  of  A/ia  became  infcdcd  by 
tbeir  neighbours,  who  were  often  at  tunes 
not  only  their  neighbours,  but  their  nu£-. 
ters^;  and  hence  that  Luxuriance  of  the. 
ji/iaik  Stf/es  unknown  to  the  chafle  elo* 
quence  and  purity  of  Athens.  But  of  the 
Greeks  we  forbear  to  fpeaJc  now,  as  wc 
fhall  fpeak  of  thena  more  fully,  wheii  wc 
have  firft  confidered  the  Nature  or  Ge-» 
nius  of  the  Romans. 

Aiei>  what  fort  of  People  nwy  we  pro-* 
nounce  the  Romans  ? — A  Nation  engaged 
in  wars  and  conunotions,  fonxe  foreign,^ 
ibme  domeftic,  which  for  ieven  hundred 
years  wholly  engrofTed  their  thoughts. 
Hence  therefore  theic  Lanquage  be-* 
caqne,  like  tbeir  Ideas^  copious  in  all  Terms^ 
Qxpreifive  of  things  political^  and  well 
sdapted  to  the  purpofes  both  of  Hijiorf 
and  popular  Eloquence. — But  what  waa^ 
their  Pbilojopi^  ? — As  a  Nation,  it  was 
none,  if  we  may  credit  their  ablcft  Writ- 
ers. And  hence  thfe  Unfitneft  of  their 
3  Language 
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Language  to  this  Subjcd;  a  dcfed,  which 
even  Cicero  is  compelled  to  confefs^  and 
more  fully  niakes  appear^  when  he  writes 
Philofophy  himfclf,  fro\n  the  number  of 
temiSy  which  he  is  obliged  to  invent  (/). 

rtrgU 


(/)  Sec  Gc.  di  Fin.  I.  C.  i,  2, 3.  IIL  C.  i,  i,  4. 
&c.  but  in  particular  Tujc.  Dijp.  \.  3.  wbere  he  lay^ 
Philosophia  jtfc»/V  ufqui  ad  banc  ^tatm^  mc  tdlum 
habuit  lumen  LiTSR arum  LATlKAECMi  qua  iUuf- 
tranda  it  excitanda  nobis  eft  ;  utji^  &€•  See  aUb  Tu/c.. 
DiJ^.  IV.  3.  and  Aad.  L  z.  where  it  appears,  that  *till 
CtCBRO  applied  bimfelf  to  the  writing  of  fhihfopbjy 
ihe  Ramans  bad  nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  hmguage^ 
except  feme  mean  performances  of  Amafanius  the£^i* 
mtrean^  and  others  of  the  £une  fe£L  How  far  th6 
fjmams  were  indebted  to  Garo  for  Philofophy,  and 
with  what  induftry,as  well  as  eloquence,  he  cultivated 
the  Subjed,  may  be  feen  not  only  from  the  titles  of 
diofe  Works  that  are  now  loft,  bpt  much  more  from 
lh«  many  noble  ones  ftill  fortunately  preferved. 

The  Epicurean  Poet  Lucretius,  who  flouriflied 
Bearly  at  the  lame  time,  feems  by  his  filence  to  hav» 
over*looked  the  Latin  writers  of  his  own  kSt ;  de« 
riving  all  his  Ptrilofophy,  is  well  as  Cicero^  from  (Tre^ 
eian  Sources ;  and,  like  him,  acknowledging  the  di& 
ficulty  of  writing  in  PhiUJophy  in  Latin^  bodi  from 
tUp  Povirtj  of  the  Tongup^  and  from  die  Nweltji  of 
theSubjea^ 

.  Nee 
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Virgil  feed^s  to  have  judged  the  moft  Ch.  V, 
truly  of  his  Countrymen,  when  admitting 
their  inferiority  in  the  more  elegant  Arts, 
he  concludes  at  Tail  with  his  qfual  ma-> 
jefty. 


Nic  nti  animfalUu  Graiohum  pbjcura  reperta 
Difficile  inlufirare  Latikis  verjibus  ejfe^ 
.    {Mili0  n^vis  rebus  frafertim  quomftt  agendum^ 
Propter  xqestatem  ungujb  et  RxayA^  m^ 

vitaYbmi 
^edttia  memrttu  tamenj  etjperafa  vojuptcx 
^uavis  amkitia  fum^is  ferfcrre  labor  em 
Sueukt"*^^  Lucr.L  157^ 

;  In  theiuiieage^Van'Oi  among  hisrfiMmerouswoflcSp 
wrote  Ibine  in  tbe  way  of  Pbilop»phyi  as  did  die  Pa* 
•friot  Brutus  a  TreatUe  emuerning  Firtue^  much  ap^ 
.  j4auded  by  Cueroi  but  tbde  Works  are  now  loft. 

Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentkMiM  came  Ho« 

liACS,  fome  of  wfaofe  Satires  aod  Epiftles  may  be 

Juftly  ranked  amongft  die  moft  valuable  pieces  of 

..Latin  Pbilofopby^  whedier  ufe  ^nfider  the  purity  of 

their  Sple,  or  the  great  Adjdre^  wi^  which  they  treat 

•  theSubjea. 

After  Horace^  dio'  with  as  long  an  interval  as  firom 
the  days  of  Auguftut  to  diofe  ofNero^  came  the  Sati* 
rift  Persius,  the  friend  and  difci(de  of  the  Stoic  Cor* 
Mutuj},  to  whofe  precepts  as  he  did  honoiu*  by  his  vir- 

tuous 
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Ch.V.         T«  REGERE   IMPERIO  ^OPXTLt^,  J^ 

manef  memento, 
(Hct  tibi  erunt  artes)  pucijque  impmere 

fnorem,  . 
ParcerefubjeSiis^  et  debellarefuperbos^ 

From 


tuous  Life,'  fo  his  wotks,  tli6'  fiitai,  (heur  in  ctrfy  ^ro- 
Bcicricy  In  the  Science  of  Monds.  "Of  him'  it  may 
be  iaid,  that  he  is  almoft  the  fingle  £fficuh  writer 
among  the  Latin  Clafficv,  whofe  meaning  has  fijfl|« 
cicnt  merit,  t9  make  k  worth  while  to  WbourthiK/  his 
dbfeurities* 

In  the  fame  degenerate  and  tyrannic  pirfiod,  lived 
alfo  SiKECA ;  whofc  charafter,  both  ;ls  a  Man  aiid'a 
Writer,  is  difcuffed  witfi  great  accuracy  bjr  the  MJk 
Author  of  thfe  Cbaralferi/Hcsiio  whom^e  refer. 

Under  a  milder  Dominion,  that  t)f\fftfiftin» 
JntmnesylWtd  Aoxcs  Oellius,  or  (a^  feme  idBl 
him)  ACELtrus,  an  entertaining  Writer  in  the  tilif* 
cellaneoui  ifmyi  well  Ikilled  in  Criticiiiii  iUidAxi^ 
quity ;  who  tho'  he  ban  hardly  be  enttded  to  the'Mrte 
of  a  Philofipbeft  yet  defcrvcs  not  to  paft  tmmemimdd 
here,  fr^m  the  curious  frsy^meiits  of  Philosophy  in^ 
.terfperfed  in  his  worksi 

With  Julus  Gelltus  we  range  ViAt^0VtCz;n^tht^ 
caufc  a  Contemporary,  (for  he  is  fiippofcd  to  have  fivd* 

under 
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Ch.V. 
From  confidering  the  ttomans^  let  us 
pafs  to  THE  Grse&s.     The  Grecian 

Common* 


under  Honorius  and  TbeoJofius)  but  from  his  near 
fefemblance^  in  the  cbaradkr  of  a  Writer.  His 
WorkSn  like  the  otber%  a^e  mifcellaneous ;  filled 
vidi  Mythology  and  antient  Literature,  fome  Philo* 
fofdiy  beiott  intermixed.  His  Commentary  upon  t&e 
^omnium  Sciphnis  of  GceTo  may  be  confidered  as 
wboUy  pf  the  pbilofophical  kind^ . 

In  Hit  (kme  age  Wfth  Julus  OilMs^fLmnQiti  A^o- 

lEHTS  otMadaura  Tti/ffricay  a  PiiJWmV  Writer,  whofe 

Setter  In  gin^ral  far  exceeds  his  perpkxc^  and  af* 

Ibaed  SrSIe,  too  confbritiable  to  tiie  falTe  IUiet6rtc*of 

^  Ithe  Age  when  he  tived« 
I. 

Of  tiie  &me  Country,  but  of  a  Uier  Age,  and  4 

barfiier  STtiJe,  was  Martianus  Cap^lla,  if  indeed 

lie  deferye  not  the  x^ame  rather  of  a  PbiloUg^y  than  of 

%Pbitofdpher.  . 

After  07/xtM^  we  majr  raid;  CttALCioiUB  lihePJ^r* 
tt^ic^  tbxf  both  Uf  Agey  Kad.  C(Hincry,  and  ReKgton 
are  doubtful.  His  mannerof  Avriting  is  rattier  nM>re 
ligreeable  dian  t^t  of  the  two  preceding,  nor  does  he 
appear 'to  be  their  inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  Philo* 
Ibphy,  his  work  being  a  taudat)k  Comoientary  upon 
)ii^'Tim^us  of  Pki^^ 

The 
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Ch.  y.  CoMMONWEALTHS.whiletheymftintain^ 
ed  their  Liberty,  were  the  niofl  heroic 
Coniederacy»that  ever  cxiftcd.  They  were 
*  the 


The  laft  Latin  Philofqiher  was  Bq^thius,  who 
was  defcended  from  fome  of  the  nobleft  of  tke  Rman 
Families,  and  was  CoaTuI  in  the  beginnii^  of  the  /ixth 
Century.  He  wrote  many  philofophrcal  Works,  the 
greater  part  in  the  Logical  yiv^y.  But  his  Ethic  piece. 
On  tbt  ConfJatisn  rf  Pbito/pphjiy  and  which  is  paiidy 
profe,  and  partly  veiie,  deferves  great  encomhims  both 
for  the  Matter,  and  for  the  Stile;  in  which  laft  he  ap- 
proaches the  Purity  of  a  far  better  age  than  |us  own, 
and  is  i|i  all  refpeds  preferable  lo  tbofe  crabbed  .^^'- 
cans  alrqtdy  mentioned.  By  command  of  Tbeoaprifi 
ktfig  of  the  Qotlfs^  it  was  the  hard  fa^e  pf  thifi  wo^by 
Man  to  fuSer  death;  with  whom  ^  L^tin  Twguc, 
and  the  laft  remains  of  Roman  Dignity^  may  be  £ud  to  * 
iiive  funk  in  the  weflero  World. 

,  There  were  other  SjunanSy^  who  left  Pbilofrpbical 
Writings;  fuch  as  Musonius  Rufus>  and  die  tgvp 
£mperors,  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Julian  ;  but 
as.  thtfe  .preferred  the  ufe  of  the  Gruk  Tongue  to 
their  own,  they  can  hardly  be  confidercd  amoog  the 
number  of  Latin  Writers. 

And  To  much  (by  way  of  (ketch)  for  ths  Latin 
Authors  of  Phiiosofhy  ;  a  fmall  number  fcr  fy 
vaft  an  Empire,  if  we  confider  them  as  all  the  prg* 
duft  of  near  fix  fucceffivc  cen|turies. 
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Wic  politeft,  the  braveft;  and  the  wlfeft  of  Ch.  V. 
men.  In  the  {hort  fpace  of  little  more  ^i— v-*^ 
than  a  Century,  they  became  fuch  Statef- 
men.  Warriors,  Orators,  Hiftorians,  Phy- 
ficians,  Poets>  Criticis,  Painters,  Sculp- 
rors,  Architeds,' and  (laft  of  all)  Philofo- 
phers,  that  one  can  hardly  help  confider- 
ing  THAT  Golden  Period,  as  a  Provi-i» 
dential  Event  in  honour  of  human  Na- 
ture, to  fhew  to  what  perfedtion  the  Spe- 
cies might  afcend  {g). 

Now 


(g)  If  we  except  Horner^  Hefiod^  and  the  Lyric 
t^oets^  we  hear  of  few  Grecian  Writers  before  the  ex- 
pedition  of  Xerxes.  After  that  Monarch  had  been 
defeated,  and  the  dr^d  of  the  Perfian  power  was  at  an 
end,  the  Effulgence  of  Grecian  Genius  (if  t 
may  ufe  the  expreffion)  broke  forth,  and  Ihone  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian^  after  whom  it  dif- 
appeared,  and  never  roife  again.  This  is  that  Golden 
Period  fpoken  of  above.  I  do  not  mean  that  Greece 
had  not  many  writers  of  great  merit  fubfequent  to  that 
period,  and  cfpecially  of  the  philofophic  kind  ^  but  the 
Cr/tf/,  the  Striking^  the  Sublime  (call  It  as  you  pleafe) 
attained  at  that  time  to  a  height,  to  which  it  never 
could  afcend  in  any  after  age. 

E  e  The 
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Ch.  V.       Now  THE  Language  of   these 
Greeks  was  truly  like  themfelve$,  it  was 

con- 


The  feme  kind  of  fortune  bcfcl  the  people  of  Rome, 
When  the  Pu/iU  wars  were  elided,  and  Carthage  their 
dreaded  Rival  was  no  more^  then  (as  Horace  informs 
us)  they  began  to  cultivate  the  politer  arts.  It  was 
foon  after  this,  their  great  Orators,  and  Hiftorians, 
and  Poets  arofe,  and  Rome^^  like  Greecey  had  her  Golden 
Periody  which  lafted  to  the  death  of  OSfavius  Ci^- 
far. 

I  call  thefe  two  Periods,  from  the  two  grcateft  Gc- 
niufes  that  flourifhed  in  each,  one  the  Socratic 
Period,  the  other  the  Ciceronian. 

There  are  ftill  farther  analogies  fubfifting  between 
them.  Neither  Period  commenced,  ^  long  as  folici- 
tude  for  the  common  welfere  engaged  men's  atten- 
tions, and  fuch  wars  impended,  as  threatened  their  de- 
ftru6^ion  by  Foreigners  and  Barbarians.  '  But  when 
once  thefe  fears  were  over,  a  general  fecurity  foon  en- 
fued,  ?.nd  inftead  of  attending  to  the  arts  of  defence 
and  felf  prefervatio  ,  they  began  to  cultivate  thofe  of 
E>egance  and  Pleafure.  Now,  as  thefe  naturally  pro- 
duced a  kir.d  of  Wanton  infolence  (not  unlike  the  vi- 
tious  tamper  of  high  fed  animals)  fo  by  this  the  bands 
of  union  wcic  iiJenlibly  diirolved.  Hence  then  among 
•4-  the 
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tx)niFormable   to  their  tranfcendent  and  Ch.  V. 
univcrial    GeniuSi  _  Where    Matter  fo 

abounded. 


tiie  Greets  that  fetal  Peloponftejiafi  War^  which  toge- 
ther with  other  wars,  it^  immediate  confequence^ 
broke  the  conJFederacy  .of  their  Commonwealths; 
Wafted  their  ftrength ;  made  them  jealous  of  each 
other;  and  thus  paved  a  way  for  the  contemptible 
kingdom  of  Macedon  to  enflave  them  all^  and  afcend 
in  a  few  yeai^  to  univerfal  Monarchy. 

A  like  luxuriance  of  profperity  fowed  difcord  among 
the  Rmumsi  raifed  diofe  unhappy  contefts  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Gracchi  j  between  Sylla  and  A&- 
rius ;  between  Pompej  and  Cafar\  till  at  lengthy  after 
the  hft  ftruggle  for  Liberty  by  thofe  bravt  Patriots 
Bmtus  and  QiffkiS  at  PhiHppiy  and  the  fubfeqiient  de- 
feat of  Anthony  at  Miium^  the  Romans  became  fubjed 
to  the  dominion  of  a  Feli;ow-Citizen; 

It  mirft  indeed  be  coiife(Ied>  that  after  ^;rj^/r  and 
0&aviu$  had  eftablifticd  their  Monarchies,  there  were 
many  bright  Geniufes,  who  were  eminent  under  their 
GoTedmient  Jrijiotle  main^ned  a  firiendihip  and 
epiftdary  correfpondence  with  Alexander.  In  the  time 
of  die  iame  Monarch  lived  Theophrajius^  aiid  the  Cy-^ 
nic,  Diogenes*  Then  alfo  Demofthenes  and  Mfchines 
'  ipoke  their  two  celebrated  Orations.  So  likewife  >n 
^e  time  of  Oiiavius^  Firgil  wrQte  his  £neiJ^  and  with 
£  e  2  Horace f 
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abounded.  Words  followed  of  courfc,  and 
thofe  exquifitc  in  every  kind,  as  the  Ideas 
for  which  they  flood.  And  hence  it  fol- 
lowed, there  was  not  a  Subjed  to  be 
found,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be 
exprefled  in  Greek. 

Here  were  Words  and  Numbers  for 
the  Humour  of  an  Arijiopbanes -,  for  the 

native 


Heract^  Farxusy  and  many  other  fine  Writers,  par- 
took  of  his  protection  and  royal  munificence.  But 
then  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  thefe  men  were  bred 
and  educated  in  the  principles  of  a  free  Government* 
It  was  hence  they  derived  that  high  and  manly  fpirit^ 
which  made  them  the  admiration  of  after-ages.  The 
Succeffors  and  Forms  of  Government  left  by  AUx» 
andir  and  O^iavius,  foon  ftopt  the  growth  of  any 
thing  fiirther  in  the  kind.  So  true  is  that  noble  fay* 
ing  of  Longinus — Of ivf/oei  t£  yaj  ixct^ii  rai  ff o>r»- 
{/.xroc  Twy  [AtyaKo^^i^uv  v  EAET0EPIA,  9^  iinXiti^ 

Jf  J^Of,    X;  Tijf  'GTEOl    r»  TSTflUTUX  f»AtfT(ju/^f.         //  IX 

Liberty  thai  is  formed  to  nurfe  the  fentlments  of  gnat 
Genlufes ',  to  infpire  them  with  hope ;  to  fujh  forward 
the  propenfity  of  contejl  one  with  another^  and  the  gent^ 
rous  emulation  of  being  the  firjl  in  rank.  De  SubU 
Se(SL44. 
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native  Elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Menan^ 
der  I  for  the  amorous  Strains  of  a  Mim- 
nermus  or  Sappho  ^  for  the  rural  Lays  of  a 
Tiheocritm  or  Bion ;  and  for  the  fublime 
Conceptions  of  a  Sophocles  or  Homer,  Thp 
fame  in  Profe.  Here  Ifocrates  was  enabled 
to  difplay  his  Art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of 
Periods,  and  the  nice  counterpoife  of 
Diction.  Here  Demojihenes  found  mate*- 
rials  for  that  nervous  Compofition,  that 
manly  force  of  unafFe^ed  Eloquence, 
which  rufhed,  like  a  torrent,  too  impe- 
tuous to  be  withftood. 

Who  were  more  different  in  exhir- 
biting  their  Philofophy,  than  Xenophoriy 
PlatOy  and  his  difciple,  Arijiotle?  Dif- 
ferent, I  fay,  in  their  charadler  of  Comr 
pofittoni  for  as  to  their  Philofophy  itfe/fy 
it  was  in  reality  the  fame.  Arijlotky 
ftrifl:,  methodic,  and  orderly;  fubtle  in 
Thought;  fparing  in  Ornament;  with 
little  addrefs  to  the  Paflions  or  Imagi- 
liation;  but  exhibiting  the  whole  witji 
E  e  3  fiich 
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-Ch.  V.  fuch  a  pregnant  brevity,  that  in  every 
fentencc  wc  feem  to  read  a  page. 
How  exquifitely  is  this  all  performed  in 
Qreek  ?  Let  thofe,  who  imagine  it  may 
be  done  as  well  in  another  Language^ 
fatisfy  themfelves  either  by  attempting  to 
tranflate  him,  or  by  perufing  his  tranQa- 
tions  already  made  by  men  of  kaming, 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  read  either 
Xenophcn  or  PlntOj  nothing  of  this  me- 
thod and  ftridt  order  appears.  The  For-^ 
7;ul2ind  DidaSlic  is  wholly  dropt.  What- 
ever they  may  teach,  it  is  without  profcf- 
fing  to  be  teachers;  a  train  of  Dialogue 
and  truly  polite  Addrefs,  in  whicn,  a5* 
ill  a  Mirrour,  we  behold  human  Life^ 
udorned  in  all  its  colours  of  Sentiment 
ind  Manners. 


A  N  P  yet  though  thefe  differ  in  this 
manner  from  the  StagiritCf  how  diflfer- 
nit  are  they  likcwile  in  charaifter  from 
rach  other?-!-: — Plato,  copious,  figura- 
tive. 
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tWe,  and  majefticj  intermixing  at  times  ch.  V. 
the  facetious  ajid  fatiric  j  enriching  his 
Works  with  Tales  and  Fables,  and  the 
jnyftic  Theology  of  antient  times.    Xe- 
nopboTiy   the  Pattern  of  perfeft  fimpli- 
i:ityj  every  where  fmooth,  harmonious, 
and  pure ;  declining  the  figurative,  the 
marvellous,  and  the  myftic  j  afcending 
but  rarely  into  the  Sublime  -,   nor  then 
fo  much  trufting  to  the  colours  of  Stile, 
as  to  the  jntrinfic  dignity  of  the  Senti- 
ment itfelf* 

The  Language  in  the  caean  time,  ia 
fvhich  He  and  Plato  wrote,  appears  to  fuit 
fo  accurately  with  the  Stile  of  both,  that 
when  we  read  either  of  the  two,  wc  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  it  is  he  alone, 
who  has  hit  its  character,  and  that  it 
.could  not  have  appeared  fo  elegant  in  any 
other  manner, 

• 

And  thus  is  the  Greek  Tongue, 

from  its  Propriety  and  TJniverfalityy  made 

E  e  4  ,  for 
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Ch.  V.  for  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  bemt-^ 
Vn^-V    iifuly   in  every  SubjeB,  and  under  everf 
Form  of  writing. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Qraiis  dedit  or^ 

rotundo 
Mufa  loqui. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  thofe 
amongft  us,  who  either  write  or  read, 
with  a  view  to  employ,  their  liberal  leir 
fure  (for  as  to  fuch,  as  do  either  from 
views  more  fordid,  we  leave  them,  like 
Slaves,  to  their  deflined  drudgery)  it  were 
to  be  wiflied,  I  fay,  that  the  liberal  (if 
they  have  a  rcliHi  for  letters)  would  in- 
fped:  the  finifhed  Models  of  Grecian  Li^ 
terature ;  that  they  would  not  wafte  thofe 
hours,  which  they  cannot  recall,  upon 
the  ineaner  prodiiftions  of  the  French 
and  Englijh  Prefs;  upon  that  fungous 
growth  of  Novels  and  of  Pamphlets, 
where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  rarely  find 

any 
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any  rational  pleafure,  and  more   rarely  Ch,  V, 
ftill,  any  folicj  improvement 

To  be  competently  fkilled  in  antien^ 
learning,  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  fucl^ 
infuperable  pains.  The  very  progrefs  it- 
felf  is  attended  with  delight,  and  refcm- 
bles  a  Journey  through  fome  pleafaat 
Country,  where  every  mile  we  advanccj, 
xiew  charms  arife.  It  is  certainly  as  eafy 
to  be  a  Scholar,  as  a  Gamefter,  or  many 
other  Charadters  equally  illiberal  and  low. 
The  fame  application,  the  fame  quantity 
of  habit  will  fit  us  for  one,  as  completely 
^s  fpr  the  other.  And  as  to  thofe  who 
tell  us,  with  an  air  of  feeming  wifdom, 
that  it  is  Merij  and  not  Books,  we  mufl 
jftqdy  to  become  knowing;,  this  I  have 
always  remarked,  from  repeated  Experi- 
ence, to  be  the  comnaon  confolation  and 

/Janguage  pf  Dunces.     They  (helter  their 
ignorance  under  a  few  bright  Examples, 

Vhofe  tranfcendent  abilities,  without  th^ 

common 
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Qh,  V.  common  helps,  have  been  fufficient  ^ 
tbemfehes  to  great  and  important  Ends, 
3ut  alas  t 

Jiecipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile-^ 

In  truth,  each  man's  Underftanding, 
when  ripened  and  mature,  is  a  compofite 
of  natural  Capacity p  and  oi  fuper^induceH 
Habttp  Hence  the  greateft  Men  will 
be  neceflarily  thofe,  who  poffefs  the  beji 
Capacities,  cultivated  with  the  beJi  Ha- 
bits. Hence  alfo  moderate  Capacities, 
when  adorned  with  valuable  Science, 
will  far  tranfcend  others  the  moft  acute 
by  nature,  when  either  negledled,  or 
;ipplied  to  low  and  bafc  purpofes.  And 
thus  for  the  honour  of  Culture  and 
jGood  Learning,  they  are  able  to  ren^ 
4er  a  man,  if  he  will  take  the  pains^  in^ 
trinfically  more  excellent  than  his  natural 
SuperiorSp 

And 
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And  fo  much  at  prefent  ^s  to  CE-f  Ch.  V* 
HERAi^  lDEAt;^Jbow  we  acquire  tbemi 
V^ hence  they  are  derived  i  what  is  their 
Mature*,  and  what  their  conneSiQn  with 
Langwge.  So  much  likewife  as  to  tho 
3ubje£t  of  this  Tre^tife^  Uniyersa]; 
Qkammak, 


^pd  of  the  ThirP  Bopi^ 


A  D- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^J^ HE  following  Notes  are  either  Tranf- 
lations  of  former  Notes y  or  Additions 
to  them.  T!be  additional  are  chiefly  Ex^ 
trails  from  Greek  Manufcripts^  which 
(as  the  Author  has  faid  already  concern'^ 
mg  others  of  the  fame  kind)  are  valu^ 
able  both  for  their  Rarity ^  and  for  their 
intrinfic  Merit. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

PAC  ^5.-~-*T0  Stop^  Wf.]    The  Qiiotation 
from  Proclus  m  the  Note  may  be  thus  rendered 
—That  thikg  is  at  rest,  which  for  a  time 

PRIOR  ANP  SUBIJ^QIIENT  IS  IN  THE  SAME  PLACE^ 

both  iifelfy  and  its  Parts* 

P.  1 05.  In  the  Note,  for  yiyuSfABvov  read  yiuif^tvov, 
and  render  the  paflage  thus — For  by  this  faculty  (name- 
ly the  faculty  of  Senfe)  we  neither  know  the  Future^  nor 
the  Pajl^  hut  the  Prefent  only. 

P.  106.  Note  {d).  ]  The  paflage  of  Philoponus 
here  referred  to,  but  by  miftake  omitted,  has  refpcft  to 
the  notion  of  beings  corporeal  znifenjible^  which  were 
faid  to  be  nearly  approaching  to  Non-Entitys.  The  Au- 
thor explains  this,  among  other  reafons,  by  the  follow- 
ing-— n«?  S\  TOK.  juu  a(ri  yuTVid^si ;  TI^Ztou  ju^v, 
Uri^fi  Evraufia  t^  zrot^tX^oif  If*  >^  to  fAiWov,  toiZtx 
AC  fAn  our  a,*  to  /msv  ya^  nfo^yis'Ui  x^  hk  £t»  ifi,  to  il 
ixd  tfi*  cvfAiro^OkiUi  ii  t^  XJS^^  t«  fw«^H«  iffdvlo^, 
l^oixXok  Je  t^c  XMrwo'fw;  dvrZv  Tra^xx$XHinfA,oi  ifi  i 
;^f  oi'aff.  Mow  therefore  is  it  that  they  approach  nearly 
to  Non-Entitys?  In  the  firjl  place^  becaufe  herb 
(where  they  exift)  /;rj/?j  the  Past  andruR  Future, 
and  thefe  are  Non-Entitys  ;  for  the  one  is  vanijhedy 
and  is  no  morcy  the  othtr  is  not  as  yet.  Now  all  natural 
Subjiances  pafs  away  along  with  Time,  or  rather  it  is' 
upon  their  Motion  that  Time  is  an  Attendant. 

P.  119 
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P.  119— in  the  Note  here  fubjoined  mention  ii 
4nade  of  tlie  Real  Now,  or  Instant,  and  its  effi- 
cacy. To  which  we  toay  add,  that  there  is  not  only 
a  necejfary  Connexion  between  Exlftence  and  the  Pre^^ 
ftnt  Injiant^  becaufe  nb  other  Point  of  Time  can  pro* 
perly  be  (aid  to  he^  but  alfo  between  Exijience  and 
Lifgy  becaufe  whatever  Hvesy  by  die  fame  reajibn  ne- 
ceiflariiy  Is.  Hence  Sophocles^  fpeaking  of  7inu 
frejent^  elegantly  (ays  of  it—*    » 

Xf  ^*^y  Tw  ^«v7<,  )^  zFocfiiHi  yui'' 
The  Living,  and  now  prefent  Time. 

Tracbin.Vi  1185* 

P,  227. — The  Paffage  in  Firgilj  of  which  Servius 
here  fpeaks,  is  a  defcription  of  Turnus's  killing  two 
brothers,  Jmycus  and  Diores ;  after  which  the  Poet 
fejs  of  him, 

—^curruebJctffaDiiOtLVfA  ' 
Sufpendit  capita  

This,  literally  tranflatcd,  is— A^  hung  up  on  his  cba* 
riot  the  heads  of  Two  perfonSf  which  were  cut  ojff\ 
whereas  the  Senfe  requires,  of  the,  Two  perfons^  that 
is  to  fay,  of  Amycus  and  Diores.  Now  diis  by  Jmbo* 
rum  would  have  been  expreft  properly,  as  Jmborum 
means  The  Two\  by  Duorum  is  expreft  improperly, 
as  it  means  only  Two  indefinitely. 

P.  259.— The  Paflage  in  Note  {0)  from  Thennftiusi 
may  be  thus  rendered— ^/»r/  in  many  inftances  op-' 
pears  to  make  her  tranfttion  by  little  and  littUy  Jo  thaf 
infome  Beings  it  may  be  doubted^  whether  they  are  Am^ 
maly  or  P'egetable. 

P.  294, 
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P.  294.— «Note  (r)— 7J«Y  art  in  iht  numbir  of 
things  fhanyj  which  have  a  moft  known  Existence, 
but  a  moft  unknown  Essence  ;  fitch  for  example  as 
Motion)  Pbicey  and  more  than  either  of  thern^  Time. 
The  Existence  rfeach  ofthefe  is  known  and  indifpu- 
iabUy  but  what  their  Essence  m,  or  Nature^  is  among 
the  moji  difficult  things  to  difcern.  The  Soul  alfo  is  in 
tie  fame  Qafs  :  that  it  is  fomething^  is  moft  evident ; 
but  what  it  isy  is  a  matter  not  fo  eafy  to  learn.  Alex. 
Aphrod.  p.  142. 

P.  340 — Language— iNCAPAfeLE  of  commu- 
nicating Demonstration.]  See  Three  Trea- 
tifes,  or  Vol.  I.  p.  220,  and  the  additional  note  on  the 
words,  The  Source  of  infinite  Truths^  &c. 

P.  ^68— in  the  T^ote^yet/o  held  the  Phihfopher  of 
Malmeftury,  and  the  Author  of  the  EJfay^  icj 

Philoponusy  from  the  Philofophy  of  Ptoo  and  Pytha* 
goraSf  feems  to  have  far  excelled  ibefe  Modems  in  his 
,  account  of  Wisdom  or  Philosophy,  and  itsAttri" 
butes^  or  ejjential  Qjarafters^-^lim  yaj  fiXocofiag 
TO  h  roll;  voKXoTg  ?;^«fl-»  Stotfo^iy  iiT^ai  Tj}y  xoivuviav, 
7^  TO  iy  ToTf  TffOXX$7g  t'xjsfi  xoivwwjtt  Jir^ai  rUi  iiapi^ 
(HCiif*  i  yx^  fM<rx,i(U  to  ^7^ai  (parvus  (lege  fdrln':) 
xj  T^ififtfoig  xotvuHMf  {voc¥t\  yif  Wf iTrlok),  d\\*  « 
{lege  oith)  to  Aa^of  0*  rzrm  iiViTif*  »Vi  xy>of  >e)  tirTrn 
iio^fo^ivf  iXXi  ri  Koivip  ixjua-^v.  It  is  THE  PEO-* 
PER  BUSINESS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  TO  SHEW  jftt 
MANY  THINGS,  WHICH  HAYB  DIFFERENCE,  WHAT 

IS  THEIR  Common  CJiaracter  ;  and  in  many 

THINGS,   WHICtt  HAVE  A  CoMMON  CHARACTER, 
THRO'  WHAT  JlTlS   THEY  DIFFER.     //  is  indeed 
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m  difficult  matter  t^fhiw  thi  cwmwm  QharaSUr  rf  a 
Wooi^PigMH  and  a  Dwe  (for  this  is  twdfnt  to  iwrj 
cne)i  but  rather  to  tell  where  lUs  the  Diffiereme  \  n$r 
to  tell  the  Dlfferenci  bitween  a  Dog  and  a  Horfe^  but 
rather  to  JbeW'^  what  thejfoffefs  in  commm.  Philop. 
Com.  MS.  in  Nicomacb.  Arithoi. 

P.  379— THEY   ARE   MORI    EXQUISITE   THAK, 

fcTf.]  The  Words  of  AriJlotUj  here  referred  to,  arc 
thele— /AaXXoy  f  fo  to  8  ?irfit»  a^  ri  XftXoy  U  roXg 
Tilf  f  uiTfwf  ^;yoK>  3  iy  "fohq  t?^  riyy%i.  The  Prin- 
ciples OF  Design  and  Beauty  are  more  in  the 
Works  ^Nature,  than  they  are  in  th(fi  j/*  Art. 

P.  379— WE  must  of  necessity  admit  a 
Mind,  ^c^]  The  following  quotation,  taken  from 
die  third  Book  of  a  manufiript  Comment  of  Produs  m 
the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  is  here  given  for  the  lake  of 
thofe,  who  have  curtofity  with  regard  to  the  doArine 
of  Ideas,  as  held  by  antient  Philofophers. 

VToVcO^fWf,  01  ny  ixuuoif  tif  sfTi^  pfinov  on  rotxnot  trftw* 
iffot  ofotT»i  i^ivio^  9^  iiro  ^iXfikHV,  i  ctTTo  raulojua-nr 
tf^Vf  n  XMT  ^iTi«y  «&AA  »7ro  rau/ojeiars  aoMyoi,ro\t 
%fi  yotg  iy  reTg  Vfifon  r»  Hfu^ovot,  ksCi  ^  Xoyef, 
^  dniu^  Kf  roi  oeiriiic,  x)  Sra  roi  awomXitrfjtMrot 
K(iirl(a  rZff  d^'xj^vy  vfif  ra^i  ^iir»v  o  *Af iroriAiif 
StTwfi  rSp  Karei  iruj^CfCuxo;  dirikjv  ilveii  r»  xad*  au« 
roty  THTWJ'  yecg  iJtCao-K  to  xarcc  cvfAiiCnxic  «r«  th 
otiri  roi\jlo[A»rn^(€rSvrifO¥  oiv  %y  to  xotr  iirix^^  »  i^ 
mwi  raiSloiAclTu  roH  Quiroirob  h  tcov  fotHgZp*     If 

there- 
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"tbirefm  wi  an  to  nkti  ciuieifefy  the  Caufij  why  THfi 
Hypothesis  of  tiEASpleaJiJthem  (namely  Parmer' 
$udiSy  Zenoj  ^ocratesy  &d)  toe  mufi  begin  by  ebferving. 
"that  all  the  various  iHJible  ohjeHs  around  iiSy  the  bea^ 
venty  as  well  as  tbe/ublunaryiare  eitSerfrofk  Ci)  ance^ 
tr  according  to  a  CAusB.  From  Chance  is  im« 
^ossiBts  J  fir  then  the  more  excellent  things  (fuch  as 
A£ndy  and  ReaJoHy  and  Caufe^  and'the  EffeSs  of  Gaufe) 
will  be  among  tbo/e  things  that  come  Iq/iy  andfo  the  End- 
ings of  Wings  will  Be  more  excellent  thaH  'their  Bt* 
CtNNlNGS.  To  which  too  may  be  added  what  Ariftotle 
fays;  that  essential  Causes  o\jght  to  be  prior 
TO  ACCIDENT  At,  in  OS  much  as  EVERY  acciden- 
tal Cause  is  a  Deviation  rjtoM  them;  Jb  that 
whatever  i$  the  EffeSi  \ffuch  ejjential  Canfe  [as  is  m^ 
deed  every  Work  of  ^xt  and  human  Ingenuity}  kufi 
needs  be  prior,  to  thdt^^ch  is  the  EfeSlof  Chance^ 
"even  tho*  we  were  to  rrfer  to  Chance  the  mo/l  divine  of 
"viftble  objects  [the  Heavens  themfdvesj. 

The  Phadfophei*,  having  thus  proved  ^  definite 
C?/^  of  the  Wotld  in  oppofition  tb  Chance^  proceeds 
to  (hew  that  from  the  Unity  and  concurrent  Order  of 
things  this  Caufe  miift  be  0^£.  After  which  he 
'goes  on,  as  follows.—— 

^'  *E*  pLtv  Ip'£xo*^ov  tSto,  aroTTov.  tfxi  yi^  n 
vsjiXiy  TMy  uo'rfjfcuir  r?;  rirm  dmctf  x^iTrloVfTO  xuri 

f-^o^ff  0  iO'TiV  ATT*  olnrt»^  ilxiyis  toiZro.  .  '£»  ii  xiyop 
iXP^  9^  oiwri  y»v3<r)eot»  oiSip  iavro  Hvn  rSv  vrcivT'xp 
ii^iOff  Jr,  Ji  thto  ay»9B»,  ayyoTwu  *t^\f  caurS  ^Vi^. 

F  f  ft  ii 
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ici|?3  ciii¥  afx  9^  «  inv  £^rtoy  i^iVfkivfa^*  Zthf  Sp  9^ 
TO  riay,  j^  lirajfla  If  wv  to  Ilai^,  Zk  Ir^  hJ  atrio^* 
Koti  h  T8T0,  ^TO*  lif  Uvro  £f»  (iXivov^  x)  lavro  y«- 
>«<rxev,  01^1  T«  /x£t'  etvro. '  AoyoK  af«  >^  uiiftpdi^ 
Xciq  JiJi  T»f  Ko<rfA»)CK{  Aifuf,  7^  ri  tiin,  if  «»  ro 

riff  Jfxuff, AT^tt;  if  THIS  Causb  bi  void  or 

Reason,  that  indeed  would  be  abfurd\  for  then  again 
there  would  befonuthing  among  jhofe  things^  which  came 
lajl  in  order^  more  excellent  than  their  Principle  or, 
Caufe.  I  mean  by  mote  excellent^  fomething  operating 
according  to  Reafon  and  Knowledge^  and  yet  within  that 
Uttiverfe^  and  a  Part  of  that  ffT?oley  which  isy  what  it 
isy  fkom  a  Caufe  devoid  of  Reffom 

But  if  on  the  contrary^  the  CaxIsE  of  The  Uki- 
VERSE  BE  A  Cause,  HAVING  Rea^n  and  knowing 
itfelf  it  ofcourfe  knows  itfelfto  he  the  Caufe  of  all  things; 
elfe^  being  ignorant  Of  thit^  it  would  be  ignorant  of  iti 
own  nature.  But  if  it  know^  that  from  its  very" 
Essence  it  is  the  Cause  of  the  Universe^ 
and  iftbat^  which  knows  one  part  of  a  Relation  definite^ 
fyy  knows  alfo  ofneceffity  the  otber^  it  knows  for  this  rea^ 
fon  definitely  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  Caufe.  It 
jCNOws  therefore  the  Universe,  and  ^things 
cut  of  which  the  Uniyierje  is  compofeity  of  all  which  alfo 
it  is  the  Caufe.    But  if  this  be  true^  it  is  evident  that 

BY  looking  IKTO  ITSELF,  AND  BY  KNOWING 
ITSELF,  IT  KNOWS  WHAT  COMES  AFTER  ITSELF^ 

AND  IS  SUBSE<^£NT.  //  fV,  thenforoj  through  cef^ 
tarn  Reasons  and  Forms  devoid  of  Mattejl 

that 
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that  li  ktuws  tbofe  mundane  Riofans  mtd  Am%  j»f  tf\ 
which  the  Univerfe  is  comp^Jedy  andthaf  the  Umverje  is 
in  ity  as  in  a  Cauje^  Sfiin^fmm  and  withoHt  the  Matter . 

P.  380— AGREEABLE  TO  WHICH  IdEAS  THESE 
*WoRK3  ARE  FASHIONED,  &r,]     It  IS  ItpOQ  diefc 

Prin<:iplet  that  tficemacbus  in  his  Jritbmeticy  p.  7* 
calls  the  $9fpreme  Being  an  JrtiJi-r^Xy  jn  tS  rtyjttxn 
9<ii  ^*«iwV»  in  Dei  artifa^  merited  Where  Pbila^ 
ponmsy  in  his  manufiript  Qommenty  obferves  as  fblbws 

Tfi»^  a^  rig  xiyng  dnrHw  ^;^0f7«.  He  calls  Gop  an 
Artist,  i^s  pojfejjing  within  himfelf  the  firft  Caufcs  of 
all  things^  and  their  Reafons  ar  Proportions.  Soon  after 
fpcakjng  of  thofe  Sketches,  after  which  Painters  work 
and  llnifli  their  Pidlures,  he  fubjoins  —  S^mg  ip 
ilAiTgytU  ri  roixvra.  ^ynoiy(xf%fAo^ra  |3AiT0kJif,  xarof 
ifAtp  ToJf  Ti,  HTfii)  x)  i  iriiAiBgyaqy  zr^of  IxiTvx  acTro* 
GXiTraVf  rot  rriii  "WcUJx  X£)co0'/xi)xiv*  aAX'  Ifiovy  vt// 
ri  fay  riiSi  a}Ci»Y(OtfriiMxrx  dnXii  uciVy  tKUvoi  il 
#»  Ik  t^  ©iw  Acyci  afp^iTuiroi  xj  'srxiHiXtm  u^iu 
As  therefore  wty  lobking  upon  fuch  Sketches  as  thefe^ 
maiefiuh  and  fuch  particular  thingSyfo  alfi  the  Creator^ 
/oozing  at  thoje  Sketches  ofhisy  hathformedand adorned 
tfiith  keauty  all  things  htre  below.  W^  mnft  rennmbery 
h^wevery  that  the  Sketches  here  are  imperfe£i'y  but  that 
the  othersy  thrfe  RjSASONS  or  Prop^rtions^^  which  exifi 
in  QoO)  are  Ar^uettfal  and  all-ferfect. 

It  is  according  to  this  Philofophy,  that  AJilton  re- 
prefents  Gody  after  he  had  created  this  vifible  World, 
Cpntcmplating 

F  f  3  -"-^bow 
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bowitJb$w*d 
In  profpe^frgm  his  throne^  how  gopdy  howfatr^ 
ANSW'illKG  HIS  GR^AT  IpEA-^— 

P.  Loft,  VII.  556. 

Proclus  proves  tl^  Exigence  of  thefe  Genekal 
Ideas  or  Universal  Forms  hy  the  following  Ar- 
guments.—»  TOiVuv  iTiif  a^rloL  rv  i7a»Io;  aMrZ  rH 
Tivai  voiHO'a J  TO  i\  £vrS  rZ  hvai  wo^hp  airo  r?;  ictvr^ 
-BTcia  kV/«c  tSto  f fi  is-^etfrtf^,  0T£f  TO  -aoiifieyoi/  ftv 
T£^co;  X;  0  ffi  nTPurw^^  Sifu<n  rZ  voiHfAhtc  StMri^ui* 
«To»  TO  tJVf  >^  iiiuvi  ^ig[AQriil»  ixXca^  9^  en  B^iffJtip^ 
i  ^v^ri  iliuo't  ^oorivy  >c)  ij^i*  ^Ct?^y>  >«)  iw"'  zrxyltiiu 
iioi^  »y  dXn^fi  Tov  X^yoVy  ofT%  (ivr(a  ru  Tivai  voter.  Xy 
TO  ftiTtoy  vy  Ttf  w»ploi  aurtt  ru)  etvAi  votsv  thtS  ifi 
■BTfWTWf,  o^fP  0  xiffAOiiturigiaf.  li  Jtj  0  xotr/AOf  wAn- 
^6YAft  UiZy  if]  tarxifloiupy  tin  xv  x^  Iv  t»  oIitiw  tS 
xo€[j.u  ravret  vgdro^n*  to  yo^  auTO  »i7iov  k^  tiXioitj 
3^  o'fAijyYiy,  x^  ayd^u^rov  J^es^o-f,  9^  tmropy  >^  oAw( 
Tft  uJ'y)^  ra  iw  ra  vccilL  rn\>rx  a^ct  tsr^droii  ifi¥  i» « 
Tti  oUrlxrM  cravlo;,  aMo(  ^'Ato;  zra^ot  top  fjM^ayii,  9^ 

ilXXOf  avifUTQiy  }^  TCtfy  H  JmIm  ifAolfi^  tKUfO^m  tfif  Of  A 

TA  Uin  Tffgi  ruif  atdnrauff  x^  air^a  dvruy  ra  i^fAisf'^ 
yucft  Kara  toIt  It ^n^mir  Ao^f'oy,  ty  tii  [Aioi  th  xoo'/eas 
7Br«y7of  a'iTi'fft  v(ovvd(^ov}».  Ifiherefire  THeCavsc 
-  or  the  Universe  he  a  Cauje  which  cperata  mnely 
by  ext/Hngj  a?id  if  that  which  optrata  merely  by  exifiing^ 
^erate  from  its  own  proper  Effence^  such  Cause  is 

PRIMARILY,  WHAT  ITS  EfFECT  IS  SECONDARILY, 

and  that^ which  it  is  primarily y  it  giveth  to  its  Effe^ 
fecondarih/l    It  is  thus  that  Fire  both  giveth  Warmth 
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tofometbing  elfty  and  is  itfrl/warm;  that  the  Soul  giv'* 
Jth  Life^  and  pojfejfeth  Life  j  and  this  reafoning  you 
may  perceive  to  be  true  in  all  things  whatever^  which 
operate  merely  by  exifiing.  Itfolkws  therefore^  THAT 
THE  Cause  of  the  Universe,  operating  afier  this 
manner^  is  that  primarily,  which  the  World 
IS  secondarily.  If  therefore  the  World  be  the 
plenitude  of  Forms  of  all  SortSy  thefe  Forms  must 

ALSO    BE    primarily    IN    THt    CaUSB    OF    THK 

World,  for  it  was  thefajne  Caufe^  which  confiituted 
the  Sutty  and  the  Moony  and  A^ny  and  Horfey  and  in 
general  all  the  Forms  exifting  in  the  Vniverje.  7hep 
therefore  exiji  primarily  in  the  Caufe  rf  the  Univerfe  ; 
another  Sun  befides  the  apparenty  another  Many  andfo 
with  refpeSf  to  every  Form  elfe.  The  Forms  there--' 
forey  PREVIOUS  to  thefenftble  and  external  FormSy  and 
which  according  to  this  reafoning  are  their  ACTIVE 
and  EFFlciEN*r  Causes,  are  to  *^/dz/»rf  pre-exist- 
ing IN  that  One  and  common  Cause  of  all 
the  Universe.  Prodi  Com.  MS.  in  Plat.  Pai;- 
menid.  L«  3.  . 

We  have  quoted  the  above  paflages  for  the  feme 
reafon  as  the  former ;  for  die  fake  of  thofey  who  may 
have  a  curiofity  to  fee  a  fample  of  diis  antiefrt  Philo^ 
fophy,  which  (as  fome  have  held)  may  be  traced  up 
from  Plato  and  Socrates  to  Pamfenidesy  Pythagorasy 
and  Orpheus  himfdf. 

If  che  Phratc,  to  opirate  merely  hy  exifiingy  fhould  ap- 
pear queftionable,  it  muft  be  explained  upon  a  fuppo- 
(ition,  that  in  the  Supreme  Being  no  Attributes  are 
fecondaryy  intermittenty  or  adventitiousy  but  all  original^  • 
ever  perfe^  and  effentiah    See  p,  162,  359. 

F  f  4  That 
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That  we  fhoM  not  therefor^  think  of  ^k,  bU^d  un^ 
€9nfciou$  operation,  like  that  of  Fire  here  alluded  to^ 
the  Author  had  long  be^re  prepared  us,  by  uniting 
Knowledge  with  natural  Efficacy^  where  be  forms  the 
Charafter  of  thefc  t)ivine  and  Creative  Ideas. 

But  let  us  hear  him  in  his  own,  Language.— ^A^* 
imt(  iBiXoiy,ty  r^y  liiornl»  dvr!$¥  (fc«  IImi^)  dfpfi^ 

Xoym  xdiwfA,iv  TO  auTO)-  rw  i »»«»  vpinrixoi^,  »f  Hi  i^ 
ifQiiirC  dvo  Si  tup  ri^yixw  ro  yvvf ixop,  609  votiTiv^ 
SI  X;  [Ati  duTu  rS  ilyxi  woiSo'ii  9^  r»vra  ipiiv'xilif  f^ 
fd,s^  dnta;  <7vai  rd^  liw  SfifAkBgyiKif  £fA,a  9^  V9t^c 
leiyrtan  rZv  x»r»  fvffiy  aToriXa/Aciftfv.  But  if  we 
Jbould  chufe  to  define  the  peculiar  character  of  IpE  as  by 
things  morf  known  to  ui  than  themfelves^  let  us  'affumt 
from  NATURAL  PrINCIPI-ES  THE  P6^ER  OF  E?* 
FECTING,  MERELY  BY  EXISTING,  all  the  things  that, 
they  effe£t\  and  from  artificial  Principles  the 
Power  of  comprehending  all  that  they  effe^^  aU 
tbotfgh  they  did.  not  effeQ  tjoem  merely  by  exifiif^ ;  and 
then  uniting  thofe  twoj  let  us  fay  that  Ideas  are  at  onee 
the  efficient  and  intelligent  Cavskz  of  all 
things  produced  accorcUng  to  Nature.  From  took  the 
fecond  of  the  fame  Comment. 

The  Schoolman,  ^omas  Aquinas^  a  fubilc  and  acute 
writer,  has  the  following  fcntciice,  perfeSly  corrc- 
fponding  with  this  Philoibphy.  Res  omnes  egmpa* 
rantur  ad  Divinum  Intellc^unty  ficut  artificiata  ad 
Artem^ 

-  .      The' 
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The  Vcrfes  of  Orpheus  oo  this  fubjedl  may  be  found 
in  the  traft  De  Mundo^  afcribcd  to  Arijiotle^  p.  23* 
J^iV.  SjWurg. 

Ziuj  afffTjv  yivtro^  Zvjf  x»  r.  A. 
P.  391— Whei^e  all  things  lie  inveloped, 

—Of*  w/f  iri  TA  IIOAAA  xxrd  in  rivet  fti- 
^i«'/i0Vj  rocauTa  >^  TO  EN  ixcryo  -crfo  t«  lAtgnriAH 
xari  ro  vroiylin  dfjut^is*  i  yaj  ?if,  cJ?  iA«;^*ro»'>  x«- 
Ofl^^l^  i  XviViTiiFvoi  iio^t  Xiyny,  aX\*  £Nj  i2S 
nANTA.  >fjr  numerous  as  is  the  Multitude 
OF  Individuals  by  Partition, y^  numerous  alfoistbot 
Principle  of  Unity  by  «»/v^ry&/Impartibility.  ^^r 
H  is  not  One,  ^ j  a  minimum  is  one  (according  to  what 
Sptucippus  feemed  to/ayy)  hut  it  is  One,  as  being  AH, 
things,    Damafcius  wi^i  *Af;^wv,  MS. 

P.  408 — the  wisest  Nations— the  most  co* 
pious  Languages.]  It  is  well  obferved  hyMurttm 
^'''^NuUi  unquamy  quires  ignorarenty  nomina,  quibu$ 
4as  expfimirerHi  quafierunt^    Var.  Le£l.  VI.  i. 

p,  411  — — But  what  was  their  Philoso^ 
^HY  ?]  The  fame  Muretus  has  the  following  pailage 
upon  the  Roman  Taste  for  Philosophy.— —*^ 
Beati  autem  illiy  et  opulenti^  et  omnium  gentiuni  vi&ores 
tloM ANI,  in  petendis  hpnoribus^  et  in  prenjandis  civihus^ 
et  in  exteris  nationibus  verbo  componendisy  re  compilandis 
^ccupatij  philofophandi  curamfervis  aut  libtrtis/uisy  et 
Graculis  efurientibus  reUnq[uebant.  Jpfsyquodahava^ 

^itiOf 
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r/Z/tf,  pioJ  ab  ambitioney  quod  a  valuptatibus  reCq^um 
irat  temporisy  ejus  ^partem  alifuam  aut  adaudiendkm 
Grspcum  quempiam  philofaphumy  aut  ad^Hqutm  de  pbi^ 
bfrphia  tihllum  vel  legendum  vel  fcribendum  Lwktt£f- 
fentyjamfe  ad  eruditionisi  culmen  pervtnijffiy  jam  viiian 
afe  it  profltgatam  jacne  Graciam  fomniabanL  Var* 
Lea.  YL  I. 
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I     N     D     E     X. 

A. 

ADjtCTirE,  how  it  differs  from  other  Attriba* 
tiveSf  fuch  as  the  Verb,  and  the  Partici(de^ 
i86.  verbal,  187.  pronominali  189.  ttn^flpcak* 
ing  can  have  no  Genders,  —  —    190^ 

Adverbs,  their  charafter  and  ufe,  192  to  194.  Ad- 
verbs of  Intenlion  and  Remiffion,  195.  of  Com- 

^  parifon,  196  to  199.  of  Time,  and  Place,  and 
Motion,  204,  205.  made  out  of  Prepofidons,  205, 
Adverbs  of  Interrogation,  206.  aflinity  between 
thefe  laft,  and  th^  Pronoun  relative,  206  to  208* 
Adverbs  derived  from  every  Part  of  Speech,  209. 
found  in  every  Predicament^  210.  called  by  the 
Stoics  llxpiiiilnfy  —  •—    itid. 

^SCHINES,  —  —  419 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  294,  3ro,  433.  hi9 
account  of  Phanfy  or  Imagination,        —       357 

AluBXANDER  and  Thais,  71.  his  influence  upon  die 
Greek  Geniiis,  —  —    419,  420 

AMAFAmus,  —  —  412 

Ammokius,  his  account  of  Speech,  and  its  relations, 
4*  of  the  Progrefs  of  human  Knowledge  from  Com- 
plex to  Simple,  10.  of  the  Soul's  twe  principal 
Powers,  17.  of  the  Species  of  Sentences,  ibid,  his 
notion  of  God,  55.  quoted,  59.  fcis  notion  of  a 
Verb,  87, 193,  his  notion  of  Time,  lOO,  illuftrates 
from  Homer  the  Species  of  Modes  or  Sentences, 
145.  quoted,  154,  his  notion  of  conjunSive  Parti- 
cles, and  of  the  Unity  which  they  produce,  241. 
quoted,  278.  his  account  of  Sound,  Voice,  Arti- 
culation, i^C0  321,  328,  of  the  dLftin£lion  be- 
tween 
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tween  a  Symbol  and  a  Refemblanc^^  331.  viiak  he 
tBought  tbe  hrniian  Body  with  refjped  'to  the  ?oul» 
334*  his  triple  order  of  Ideas  or  Forms,    —    382 

Anal^i  and  &ynib^^  2^  3>  367.  analyfis  of  C^Sts^ 

^75,276,281 

Anaxagoras,  ■  —     269 

Anthqlogia  Gr-  —  —        47>5? 

Antowinus;,        — -         183,  310, 405,  407i  416 

APCtL^iONius,  the  GraTnmariany  expbin^  tbe  Species 
of  Words  by  the  Species  pf  trctters,  zj^  his  elegant 
iiame  for  the  Noun  and  Verb,  33.  quoted,  63.  bis 
idea  of  a  Pronoun,  65,  67.  quoted,  70.  explains 
the  Pi(lin(^on  and  Relation  between  the  Article 
ai^  the  Pronpun,  73,  74.  his  two  Species  of  A^'X'f 
or  IpcUcatign,  77.  holds  a  wide  difference  between 
the  Prqpofitive  an4  §ubjun£tive  Articles,  78.  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  the  Subjiindtive  Article,  So. 
corrects  Hanur  from  the  doilriue  of  E^ncUtics^  84^ 
85,  his  notion  of  that  T^Afe  calledl  the  Prattri^ 
turn  p£r/iSlumj  129^  holds  the  Soul's  difpofitior^ 
peculiarly  explained  by,  Verbs,  141.  his  notion  of 
the  Indica^ve  Mode,  151.  of  the  Future^  ^plie^ 
in  all  Imperatives>  155.  explains  the  power  oj[ 

*  thofe  pad  Tenfes,  found  in  the  Gr^ei  Imperatives^ 
156.  his  Idea  of  tl\e  |nfiivtive]|  165.  bis  ^ume  fpr 
\ty  x66.  quoted,  16$^  175,  his  notion  of  middle 
Verbs,  176.  quoted,  179,  il{i,  195.  explains  the 
power  and  effefl  of  the  Greek  Article^  217  to  222. 
holds  it  eiTential  to  the  Pronoun  not  to  coalesce 
with  it,  225  to  228,  fliews  the  different  for^e  of 
the  Article  when  differently  placed  in  the  Cune 
Sentence,  231.  quoted,  ^38,  239,  his  idea  of  tbe 
f  reppfition,       ^        ^-,.  w^^  2(^1 
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At* tytBitJs,  (hort  actoont  of  him,  —        ipi5 

A<^NAS,  Thomas,  quoted        —        —     440 
Jrgumtnt  a  priori  &  a  pofteridri,  9,  io«  which  of  the 
two  more  natural  to  Man,  •-—  ibicL 

Aristophanes^  •— -  —         420 

Aristotle^  his  ncfltion  of  Truth,.3.  quoted,  &  his 
notion  -oft  the  difference  between  things  abfolutely 
prior,  and  refatively  prior,  9,  10.  quoted,  15.  his 
Ddkntioli  of  a  Sentence^  19.  of  a  Word,  %o.  of 
SubftMcC)  29.  divides  things  into  Stib(lahc<i  and 
Accidenty'  30.  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  he  ad- 
mitted, and  why,  32,  33,  34,  ^c.  his  notion  of 
Genders,  42.  bis  account  of  the  metaphorical  ufe 
of  Sex,  48.  quoted,  55;  56,  89.  his  Ddinition  off  a 
Verb,  96,  his  notion  of  a  Now  or  Inftaift,  102.  of 
Senlation  limited  to  it,  104,  i<^5,  431.  of  Time, 
10&,  107.  of  Time's  dependence  on  the  Soul,  112. 
quoted,  119,  193*  bis  notion  of  Subflance,  202« 
calls  Euripides  0  ■Brot)jT«?>  223.  himfetf  called  the 
Stagirite^  why,  ibid,  a  diftin^lion  of  his,  224.  his 
definition  of  a  Conjunction,  a 39.  a  paflage  in  his 
Rhetoric  explained,  240.  his  account  of  Relatives, 
286.  his  notion  of  the  divine  Nature,  301.  whom 
he  thought  it  was  probable  the  Gods  fliould  love, 
'  302.  his  notion  of  InteHeA  and  intelligible  Ob- 
jeAs,  ibid,  held  Words  founded  in  CompaS,  314, 
315.  quoted,  310,  320*  his  account  of  the  Ele- 
ments or  Letters,  324.  his  high  notion  of  Princi- 
ples, 325,  quoted,  357,  379, 434.  his  notion  of  the 
*  difl^rence  between  moveable  and  immoveable  Ex- 
iftencc,  360.  between  intelledual  or  divine  Plea- 
.  fure,  and  that  which  is  fubordinate,'  ibid,  quoted, 
361*  his  natron  of  the  divine  Life  or  Exiftence, 
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compared  with  that  of  Mio»  $62.  fifiit  diferemJb 
between  the  Greets  aod  the  Barbarians^  409^  his 
charader^  as  a  Writer^  comparsd  widi  Phf^  anj 
^Cmophern^  42i»  corre^NXids  with  Akxamier^    419 

Jbrithmtics  founded  upon  what  Principles,  352.  (Scte 
Gemetry.)  its  fubjea,  what,  367.  owes  its  Bcii^ 
to  the  Mind,  how,  —  •^        iiiJ^ 

.^,  what,  and  Artift,  who,  —  111,35a 

Ax.TiCL£8,  31*  their  ncsu-  alliance  with  Pronouns, 
73*  of  two  kinds,.  214.  the  firft  ktnd^  214  to  232* 
thefccondkind,233toa36.  £nrf/v6Afticles,Acir 
difference  and  ufe,  215.  Greei  Artide,  219.  Arti- 
cles denote  pre-acquaintance,  218,  .220.  Aence 
eminence  and  notoriety,  222  to  224.  with  what 
words  thejr  affixriate,  with  wfastt  not,  224  to  229* 
Greek  Article  marks  the  Subjed  in  Propofitions, 
230.  Articles,  inftances  of  their  cffea,  231,  232. 
Articles  pronominal,  72,  73,  233,  inftaw^  of 
their  effeS^  235,  236,  347.  SubjunSivc  Article, 
fee  Pronoun  relative  or  fubjundive.  . 

Articulatm^  fee  Foice^ 

AscoNius,  -^  .^  *^    131 

Attributives,  30,  31.  defined,  87.  of  the  firft  or- 
der, 87  to  191.  of  the  iecond  order,  192  to  21 1» 
See  Verb,  Participle,  Adjective,  Adverb. 

AuLUs  GeuiuS)  ihgrt  account  ef  him  as  a  Writer, 

BacoK)  his  notion  of  Unvoerjd  Grammar^  2;  of  an^ 

tient  Languages  and  Geniufes,  compared  to  mo- 

iern^  288,  of  nuntal  Separation  or  Divifbn,  3o6i 

of  Symbols,  to.  convey  our  dioiq^td,  334;  c^  die 

6  Analogj 
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Analogy  between  the  Genhcfes  of  Nadons  itnJ 
their  Lttnguages,  —  •—  407 

BftMgy  or  Bxiftmce^  mirtable,  immutable>  90,  3^1* 
temporary,  fiiperior  to  Time,  91,  92.  See  Trtuh^ 
God. 

Belisarius,        —      •         — -  *-        150 

Blemmides,  Nicephorus,  his  notion  of  Tim^ 
prefeAt>  119.  his  Et)nnology  of  ^Ein^iyt.yiy  368. 
his  triple  order  of  Forms  or  Ideas,        —        3i86 

B^dy^  Inftrument  of  the  Mind,  305.  chief  Objeft  of 
modem  Philofophy,  308.  confounded  widi  Mat- 
ter, 309,  human,  the  Mind's  veil,  333.  Body, 
that,  or  Mind,  which  has  precedence  in  different 
Syftcms,  —  —  392>393 

BoBRHAAVE,  —  —  321 

BoETHius,  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted 
as  neceflary  to  Logic^  33.  his  idea  of  God's  Exift- 
ence,  92.  illuftrates  from  Flrgil  the  Species  of 
Modes  or  Sentences,  146.  quoted,  312.  held 
LanguageYounded  in  Compaft,  315.  refers  to  the 
Deity's  unalterable  Nature,  361,  his  notion  of 
original,  intelligible  Ideas,  397.  of  the  difference 
between  Time  (however  immenfe)  and  Eternity, 
389.  ftiort  account  of  his  Writings  and  cha- 
rajfter,  ■  *—    —    416 

Bothy  differs  from  Twoy  how,  — -  227 

Brutus,  •—         --  ^—        4i3>4i9 

C. 

CiCSAR,  C  Julius,  his  Laconic  Epiille,     «-    178 

C^SAR,  OcTAVius,  influence  of  his  Government 

upon  the  Roman  Genius,         *— -«         419,  420 

Callimachus,       .       —  —  5a 

CXSES, 
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CasbS)  fcarce  ^ny  futb  thing  in  modem  Language^ 
173.  name  ofy  whence^  277.  Nominative,  279  to 
l£2.  Accidative^  2829  283.  Genitive  and  I)ative^ 
ft84  to  287^  Vocative;  why  omitted,  276.  Abla- 
tive, peculiar  to  the  Romans^  and  how  they  em« 
{Joyed  it,        —    .       —  ~       276, 277 

Cat^iSy  Conjondions  connect  the  four  Species  of, 
with  their  effe^  248.  final  Caufe,  firft  in  Specula- 
tion, but  laft  in  Event,  iiiiL  has. its  peculiar  Mode, 
142.  peculiar  Conjundion,  248.  peculiar  Cafe,  287 

Chalcidius,  301.  (hort  account  of  him^    —    415 

Chattciy  fuhfequent  to  Mind  and  Reafon,     434,  43s 

ChAR^SIUS>  SOSIPATER,  — ^  —     205,210 

Cicero,  132, 170,  269,  272,  311,  313, 407-  com- 
pelled to  allow  the  unfitnefi  of  die  LMdn  Tongue 
for  PhiloTophy,  411.  one  of  the  firft  that  intro- 
duced it  into  the  Latin  Language^  412.  Gcero- 
nian  2ind  Socratic  Pci(iodSy        —  — •     418 

Gtyy  Feminine,  why,  —  —  48 

Clark,  Dr.  Sam.  7-  ^  128 

Comparison,  degrees  of,  197  to  199.  why  Verbs 
admit  it  not,  200.  why  incompatible  with  certain 
Attributives,  ibid,  why  with  all  Subftantives,  201 
Conjunction,  32.  its  Definition,  238.  its  two 
kinds,  24O,  241*  Conjunctions  Copulative,  242. 
C^ntinuative,  McL  Suppofitive,  Pofidve,  244.  Cau- 
ial,  Collective,  24S)  246.  Disjundive  Simple,  252^ 
Adverfative,  ibid.  Adverfative  abfdute,  254.  of 
Comparifon,  255*  Adequate,  Hid*  Inadequate,  256* 
Subdisjun&ive,  258.  Some  Conjunftions  have  an 
'  obfcure  Signification,  when  taken  alone,  259 

poNNECTiVB,  30,  31.  hs  two  kinds,  237.  its  firft 
kind,  ibid,  to  260.  its  fecond,  261  to  274*  See 
Conjunction,  Prbfositiok, 

C0K7 
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CoN$ENtru8,  his  notion  of  the  Neuter  Oeiidef,  4j. 

of  middle  Verbs,  177.  of  the  pofitive  Degree>  198 
Cmifauini^  what,  and  why  fo  called,  -^  323 
Contraries^  pafs  into  each  other,  132^  deftrudive  of 

each  other,         —  ^^  .^        25f 

Converfationy  what,  — •  —  398 

ijmrbirfion^  of  Attributives  into  Subftantives,  38.  of 

$ubftaotives  into  Attributives,  182,  189.  of  Attri* 
-^   butives  into  one  another,  187.  of  Interrogatives  into 

Relatives,  and  via  vtrfA^  2ofr,  207.  of  Connedives 

into  Attributes,         ^-  —        205, 272 

Corn.  Nepos,  ^-^  —  212 

Countrjy  Feminine,  why,         —  «^         ^ 

D. 
Damascius,  hi$  notion  of  Deity,         *-•         441 
Diath^  Mafculine,  vsrhy,  51.   Brother  to  Sleep,      52  • 
Decknjion^  the  name,  whence,  —  278 

Definitive,  30,  31, 214.    5^/  Article?. 
Definitions^  what,  *—  — .  —.      3^7 

Acl^if,  —  —  — *         64, 76 

Demosthenes,.  -—  49,419,421 

Derivatives  mor^  rationally  formed  than  Primitives^ 

why,  —  —  —      336 

Defign^  neceflarily  implies  Mind,        -*     379, 434 
Diogenes,  the  O/nic^        -—  -^    •       419 

Diogenes  Laertius,  34, 145, 154, 317, 322, 324, 

407 
DiONTSius  of  HaRcarfiaJfuSy  —  34, 35 
DiverfUy^  its  importante  to  Nature,  250.  heightens 

by  degrees^ and  how^  ■■        ibid*  to  252 

OONATUS,  ■'       \  ■■  — —      74>272 

Earthy  Feminine^  Why,  >  47 

Gg  £ccx£» 
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CccitSMSTicirs,  —  —  5J^ 

£l0nentydefinc6j  324A  primary  Articulations  or  Let* 

ters  fo  called,  why,  ibid,  their  extenfive  applies* 

tion,  325.    See  Letters. 

£mpiricj  who,  —  ■  35a 

Enclitics^  among  die  Pronouns,  their  cbarader^  84, 85 

English  79nguey  its  rule  as  to  Genders,  43.  a  pecu» 

liar  privilege  of,  58.  expreiles  the  power  of  contra- 

diftindive  and  enclitic  Pronouns,  85*  its  poverty  at 

to  the  expreffion  of  Modes  and  Tenies,  148.  its 

analc^y  in  the  formation  of  Participles^  185,  i86» 

negleded  by  illiterate  Writers,  i^/V.  force  and  pQW* 

er  of  its  Articles,  215  to  233.  {hews  the  Predicate 

ef  the  Propofition  by  pofition,  as  alfo  the  Accufii* 

tive  Cafe  of  the  Sentence,  26,  274,  276.  it^  cha- 

raficr,  as  a  Language,        — ••  —        408 

Epictbtus,  ,^—  —         310, 407 

Einru'/tAUj  its  Etymology^  — —  368 

Etber^  Mafculine,  why,  —   >  —  46 

Euclid,  a  difference  between  him  and  FirgUy  69.  bis 

Theorems  founded  upon  what,  —  340 

Euripides,  —  —       52, 310, 331 

Exijlence^  differs  frbm  Effettce^  how,  294,  433 

Expirience^  founded  on  what,  —  352 

Experiment^  its  utility,  352.  conducive  to  Art,  how, 

ibid,  beholden  to  Science,  tho'  Science  not  to  that, 

353 
F- 

Psrm  and  Matter^  2,  7.  elementary  Principles,  307. 
myfterioiifly  blended  in  their  co-exiftence,  ibid,  and 
31a.  Form,  its  orig'nal  meaning,  what,  310,  trans- 
ferred from  lowerthings  to  the  higheft,  311.  pre- 

.  exiftent,  where,  312^ described  by  GV^r*,  311, 343. 
♦  in 
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.  in  SpeedH  what,  315,  326)  31^,  &c.  J^orm  of 
FormS)  312*  tripk  order  of  Forms  in  Art,  374.  in 
Nature,  377;  intdKgible  or  fpeeific  Forms,  didr 
peculiar  charaacr,  364,  365,  37a,  380,  396,  436, 

438 
/Vteue,  Feminiiie,  wliy^        — *^  —         57 

FuLtBR,    .       —  — -        *^  183 

Gaza  Theodore,  his  Definitioit  of  a  Word,  af. 
explains  the  Perfons  in  Pronouns,  67.  hardly  ad- 
mits the  Subjunflive  for  an  Article,  78;  bis  account 
of  the  Tenfcs,  129.  of  Modes^  140.  quoted,  151. 
calls  the  Infinitive  the  Verbis  Noun,  165*  quoted, 
l8i,  his  Definition  of  an  Adverb,  195.  arranges 
Adverbs  by  claffes  according  to  the  Order  of  the 
Predicaments,  210.  explains  the  power  of  the  Arti- 
cle, 21 8.  quoted,  225.  explains  the  different  powers 
of  conjun(9ivc  Particles,  245.  of  disjunftive,  249. 
his  Angular  explanation  of  a  Verfe  in  Hcnur^  253* 
quoted,  —  262, 271 

GeMistus,  Giorgiusy  otherwife  PUthoy  his  doftrine 
of  Ideas  or  intelligible  Forms,  -^  395 

Gender Sy  their  origin,  41.  their  natural  number,  42. 
(See  Sex.)  why  wanting  to  the  firft  and  fecond  Pro- 
noon,  — —  ■■     ■■  —         69 

Genus  and  Species^  why  they  (but  not  Individuals)  ad* 
mit  of  Number,  •—  — *         39 

Geometry^  founded  on  what  Principles,  352.  that  and 
Arithmetic  independent  on  Experiment,  ibid.  (See 
Science.)  Its  Subjeft,  what,  367.  beholden  for  it  to 
t!hc  MiAd,  how,  »    ■  ■  —        iUd. 

GoDf  exprefled  by  Neuters,  fuch  as  to  ^tio¥,  Nunun^ 

fsfc.  why,  54,  55.  as  Maibuliaci  wbyt  itid*  imotui* 

Gg  ft  taUe^ 
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table,  and  fuperior  to  Time  and  its  DiftinAions,  92r 
all  wife,  and  always  wifi^  301.  immediate  obje^  of 
his  Wifdom)  what,  ibid,  whom  among  men  be  may 
be  fuppoTcd  to  love,  302.  Form  of  Forms,  (bvereigo 
Artift,  312, 313)437*  above  all  Intenfions  and  Re* 
miffions,  162,  359,  439.  his  Exiftence  diffeveiit 
from  that  of  Man,  how,  360, 362.  his  divine  At* 
tributes,  361.  his  Exiftence  neceflarily  infers  that 
of  Ideas  or  exemplary  Forms,  379,  380, 436.  ex^ 
quifite  Perfedion  of  thefe  divine  Ideas  or  Forms, 
380^  437.  his  ftupendous  view  of  all  at  once,  389, 
390,  442.  region  of  Truths  162,  391,  403, 4o5» 
in  Him  Knowledge  and  Power  unite,  440 

GW,  above  all  utility,  and  totally  diflinS  firom  it, 
297.  (ought  by  all  men,  296, 298.  confidered  by  all 
as  valuable  for  itfelf,  ihid.  intelle&ual,  its  charac- 
ter, 299.    See  Science^  God. 

GoRGiAs,  -—  —  52 

Grflwm^r,  philofophical  or  univerfal,  2,  how  eflential 
to  other  Arts,  6.  how  diftinguifhed  from  other 
Grammars,  —  -«  II 

Grammarians^  error  of,  in  naming  Verbs  Neuter,  J77. 
in  degrees  of  Comparifon,  198.  in  the  Syntax  of 
Conjunflions,  —  -—         '   23ft 

Greeks,  their  chara^er,  as  a  Nation,  415,  Wf. 
jffiatic  GreeAsy  different  from  the  other  Greefsy  and 
why,  410.  Grecian  Genius,  its  maturity  and  de- 
cay,       —  —  —  417,  t^r. 

Greek  Tongue^  how  perfedl  in  the  expreifion  of 
Modes  and  Tenies,  147.  force  of  its  imperatives 
in  the  paft  tenfes,  156.  wrong  in  ranging  Inteijcc- 
tions  with  Adverbs,  289.  its  chara£):er,  as  a  Lan- 
guage,        —  —  _         4i8»4«3 

Grocinus,  his  Syftem  of  the  Tenfes,       —    128 

H.    HSRAC- 
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Heraclitus,  Saying  of,  8.  his  Syftem  of  things, 

what,  —  —  —         3^*370 

Hermes,  his  Figure^  Attributes,  and  Character,  324, 

325,  326.   Autho]^  who  have  writ  of  him,       326 

Hesiod,  called  0  zaroiuTi!?,  tbi  Poet,  by  Piato^    223 

HoADLY*s  Accidence,  —  -^        laS 

Homer,  50,  52,  82,  84,  145,  149,  22 li  223,  235, 

253*  ^73»  ^85,  308,  4i7>  4^1 

Horace,  57, 80,  i25>  14^  163, 169, 178, 199, 207, 

232,060,413,4241425 

I. 

Ideas^  of  what.  Words  the  SymbcJs,  34*  to  347.  if 
only  particular  were  to  exift,  the  confequence  what^ 
337  ^^  339*  general,  their  importance,  341,  342* 
imdervalued  by  whom,  and  why,  350.  of  what  fa-* 
culty  tt^  Objects,  360.  their  charader,  362  to  366, 
390.  the  only  obje£b  of  Science  and  real  Know* 
ledge,  why,  368.  acquired,  how,  353  to  374. .  de- 
rived, whence,  374,  ^c,  their  triple  Order  in  Art, 
376.  the  lame  in  Nature,  381.  effential  to  l\$ii>d, 
why,  379,  3§o.  the  firft  and  higheft  Ideas,  charac- 
ter of,  380,  440.  Ideas,  tti^ir  different  Sources, 
Aated,  400,  their  real  iburce,        f-?        434^  438 

Jeremiah,  -^  —  405 

Imaginationy  what,  354,  diflFcrs  fron>  Sei^fe,  bpw,  355. 
from  Memory  and  Recolledion,  bew,  iHd. 

Individuals^  why  fo  called,  39,  40.  quit  their  charac- 
ter! how  and  why,  40,  41.  their  infinity,  how  cx- 
preffed  by  a  finite  number  of  Words,  214  to  217, 
2^343  346.  become  objo^s  of  Knowledge,  how,  3^9 

Instaijt.    See  Now. 

fatelle^.    SecMind. 

G  g  3  Ihterv 
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Interjections,  their  application  and  tffeSt^  289* 
no  diftin£t  Part  of  Speech  with  the  Gn^s^  though 
with  the  Latinsy  29gi  their  character  and  defcrip* 
tion,  —  —  — .       2Q0 

fntirrcgaiinij  its  fjpecies  explained  and  Uluftrated,  151 
to  154.  Interrogatives  refufe  the  Article,  why,  2a9 

Joannes  Grammat.    See  PHiLOf onus. 

I50CRATES,         — ?  —  —    .    421 

JuiiAN,  ------        416 

K. 

KUITBR,  ^  —  ^  I'jS 

Knowledge^  if  any  more  excellent  than  Senfation,  die 
confequence^  r—  —  37  ^^^57^ 

LANOtTAGB,  how  c<mftituted,  327.  defined,  329. 
fbimded  in  compafi,  314, 327.  (See  Speab.)  fym- 
f)olic,  not  imitative,  why,  332  to  33;  5.  inpoffible 
for  it  to  exprefe  the  real  Eflenoes  of  things,  335.  its 
'fbuble  capacity,  why  neceflary,  348.  it^  Matter, 
what,  349.  its  Form,  what,  i6id.  its  Preciiion  and 
Permanence  derived  whence,  345.  particvkr  I.an- 
gtiages,  their  Identity,  wkenpe,  374.  their  Divcrfity^ 
whence^  iUd,    See  Englijh^  Greeks  Ler^fif  Oriefit^l. 

^ATIN  Tonguf^  deficient  in  AoriAs,  and  how  it  fup- 
jrfies  the  defed,  125.  its  peetiliar  ule  of  die  Prater, 
ritum  Perfeifnm^  131.  ha»  recourfe  to  Auxiliars  fof 
^e  ModftS  and  Tenfes,  14^  to  a  Ptriphrafi^  fiur 
feme  Participles,  185.  in  what  fenfe  it  has  Articles^ 
233.  the  Ablative,  a  Cafe  peculiar  to  it^  276.  right 
in  feparating  InterjeAions  from  the  other  Parts  of 
Speech  2899  290.  its  charader,  as  a  Language^ 
^11.  not  made  for  Philofopby,  ihidi  412.  funk 
^ith  Boethius^  er  t^  4*^ 
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diiersy  what  SocraUs  thought  of  their  Inventor,  325. 

divine  honours  paid  him  by  the  Egyptionsy  ibid.  Sec 

BletmnU 

Liberty.,  its  influence  upon  Men^s  Genius,         420 

Life^  conncfied  with  Being,  300,  301,  43a 

LiKNjEUS,  —  —  —  44 

Litiraturey  its  caufe,  and  that  of  Virtue,  connedled, 

how,  407.  antient,  recommended  to  the  Study  of 

die  liberal,  424.  its  peculiar  eflFed  with  regard  to 

a  maa's  charaftcr,  — — -  425,  426 

Logicy^iAax^  —  — .  3,4 

LoiTGiNus,  noble  remark  «f^  *-«  420 

LuciAN,        U.  — ^  — —  41 

LlTCiiius,  — *-  — ~.  ibid. 

M. 

Macrobitjs,  fhort  account  of  him,  414.  quoted)^ 

127,  157,  j68 
Marty  rational  and  focial,  1,2.  his  peculiar  ornament, 
what,  2.  firft  or  prior  to  Man,  what,  9,  269.  his 
Exiftence,  the  manner  of,  what,  359.  how  moft 
likely  to  advance  in  happinefs,  362.  has  within 
him  fomething  divine,  302*  his  Ideas,  whence  de- 
rived, 393  to  401.  Medium,  thro*  which  he  de-r 
rives  them,  what,  359,  393.  his  errors,  whence^ 
406.  to  be  correfted,  how  — *  ibid. 

Manufcripts  quoted,  of  Olympiodorus,  371,  394, 
395.  of  Philoponus,  431,  433,437.  of  Pro-' 
CLus,  434, 435, 438^  440.  of  D AMAscius,    441 
Marcianus  Capella,  fhort  account  of  him,  415 
Mafler  Arttjiy  what  forms  his  character,      — ^      1 1 1 
Matter  joined  with  Forniy  2|  7»  its  original  meaning, 
confounded  by  the  Vulgar,  how,  309.  its  extend ve 
cbarader  according  to  antient  Philofophy,  308.  de- 
G  g  4  icribed 
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fcribcd  by  CUmy  313.  of  Language,  wbat,  315^ 
dcfcribed  at  large,  —  -^         3i6j  Vr, 

M AXIMU8  Tyrius,  his  notion  of  the  fupr^mc  Int?i- 
Ica,  —  ^  —  162 

fifemry  and  Recolle^Uny  what,  355.   diftinguilhc4 
from  Imagination  or  Phanfy,  how,        — -       ibid. 

Metapbofy  its  ufe,  n-p  -«-  ^69 

Metaph]ficiatts  modern^  their  Syftems,  what,         392 

^iLTON,  J3,  i4>  44»45>47>49>  Sh  53>  56,59i6o, 
112,  124,  i47>  ^07, 267,  268, 404,  437 

XIiND  (not  ^/i;/^)  recognizes  time,  107  to  112.  uni-* 
verfal,  162,  31 1>  312,  359.  difiers  |iot  (?«  $^e 
^oes)  from  the  6bje£b  of  its  percq>tion,  391*  ads 
in  part  through  the  body,  in  part  u  ithout  it,  305* 
its  high  power  of  feparation,  306,  366.  penetrates 
into  all  things,  307.  Nou(  'TXixof,  what,  310, 
Mind  differs  from  Senfe,  how,  364, 365.  the  fource 
of  Union  bv  viewing  One  in  Many,  362  to  365, 
of  Diftinc^on  by  viewing  M^y  in  One,  366.  with- 
out Ideas,  refembles  what,  380.  regiqn  of  Truth 
and  Science,  371,  372.  that  of  Body,  which  has 
precedence,  392,  fffc.  Mind  human,  how  fponta- 
neous  and  eafy  in  its  Energies,  361, 362.  all  Minds 
funilar  and  congenial,  why,  ■  395 

Modes  or  Moods,  whence  derived,  and  to  what  end 
deftined,  140.  Declarative  or  Indicative,  141.  Po- 
tential,  142.  S^bjun(%ve,I43.  Interrogative,  <^/V/« 
Inquifitive,  ibid.  Imperative,  144.  Precative  o^  Op« 
tative,  ibid,  the  (everal  Species  illuftrated  from  Hr* 
m^r,  Firgily  and  Miliorty  145  to  147.  Infinitive 
Mode,  its  peculiar  chai^er,  162, 163.  how  digni- 
fied by  tl>e  Stoicsy  164.  other  Modes  refolvable  into 
it,  166.  its  application  and  cqalefcence,  167.  Mode 
pf  Science,  of  Conje^re,  of  Proficiency,  of  Lc- 
giflature,  168  to  i^o.  Modes  compared  and  diftin^ 

guilhcdi 
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fuiOied,  149  to  i6o.  Gnei  {nnperatives  of  the  Paft 

exphined,  and  illuftrated,  *^  XS6>  1 57 

JIdooMy  Femifune,  why,  .^  ..  45 

A&tion^  and  even  its  Privation,  neceflarily  imply 

Time,  —  »  ■  ■■■  95 

MuRETUS,  quoted,  441, 442.  hit  notion  of  die  Ra^ 

malts'^  —  — .         —         HiJU 

MusoNius  RuFUS,  #—  •—         416 

N. 

Munesy  proper,  what  the  coniequenee  if  no  othe^r 
words,  337  to  339.  their  ufe,  345.  hardly  parts 
of  Language,  —  —         34i5, 373 

Nathan  and  David,  —  —     1351 

Nature^  firft  to  Nature,  firft  to  Man,  how  they  differ, 
9, 10.  frugality  of,  320.  Natures  fubordinate  fbb^ 
fervient  to  the  higher,  —  — .       '  359 

NicEPHORua.    Sii  BUmmidis. 

N1COMACHU8,  f— f  —  437 

Noun,  or  Subftantive,  its  three  Sorts,  37.  m^t 
Nouns  fufceptible  of  Number,  and  why,  39.  only 
Part  of  Speech  fufceptible  of  Gender,        41, 171 

Jt  Now  or  Instant,  the  bound  of  Time,  but  no 
part  of  it,  |0i,  102.  analogous  to  a  Point  in  a  geo* 
metrical  Line,  ibid,  its  ufe  with  refpe^  to  Time, 
104.  its  minute  and  tranfient  Prefence  illuftratod, 
117.  by  this  Prefence  Time  made  prefent^  116, 
1 1 7, 1  ]  8.     See  Time^  Placiy  Space. 

Ifumber^  to  what  words  it  appertains,  and  why  39, 

Q- 

Qbii&orsy  ludicrous  293.  grave;,  «-•        294 

Ocean^ 
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Olympiodorus,  t{ubted  from  a  Manafcripty  ■  his 
notion  of  Knowledge,  and  its  degrees,  371,  371.  of 
gcnerd  Ideas,  the  Objcds  of  Science,      394,  395. 

One,  by  natOMt  Co-incidence,  162,  173,  192,  241, 
262  to  265.  by  rite  help  of  external  connedivcs, 

241,  265 

Oriental  Languages^  number  of  their  Parts  of  Speech, 
35.  their  charader  and  Genius,  — -        409 

Orpheus,  —  ^— .  441 

QriDy  •^  —  132,141,206 


P, 


PAJtTlCiFLS»  bowdiflbtnt  from  tfat  Verb,  94, 184. 
its  efience  or  chacader,  184*  how  different  from 
the  Adjective,  186.  See  Jitrikuiivi^  Latin  and 
English  Tongues. 

Pennicularsy  liow,  tbough  infinite^  exprefied  by  Words 
which  are  finite,  346^  conftquoKe  of  attaching 
'ovrfdves  wholly  to.  them,         — r         —        351 

Pausanias,        -^  I  -*-    a8s 

^^eeftian  mi  Volhim^  the  Soul's  leading  Powers,  15^ 
17.  Perception  two-fdd,  348.  In  Man  what  firft, 
9,  10,  353,  359.  fenfithre  and  inteHe^ve  difitr, 
how,  364, 365.  if  not  correfpondent  to  its  objeds, 
erroneous,        —  -^  -i-«         J71 

Periods    See  SenUncif 

Peripatetic  Philofophyy  in  the  latter  ages  commonly 
united  with  the  Platonic^  160.  whatfpecies  of  Sen- 
tences it  admitted,  144.  its  notion  of  Cafes,  277. 
held  words  founded  in  Compad,         —         314 

Perizonius^ 
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Perizonius,  his  rstiona)  account  of  die  Perfons  in 

Nouns  and  Pronouns,  •-!-*  I7* 

pBRSios,  76, 163, 372.  fliort  account  of  hk  charac* 

ter»  —  — •  ~  413 

ferfins^  firft,  fccond^  Aird,  their  Origin  and  Ufe, 

65  to  67 

Pbanff.    See  ImagimtUn. 

Philoponus,  Ws  notion  of  Time,  431.  of  fhc'hofc- 
nefs  of  Wifiiom  or  Pbaofophy,  433.  of  God,  Ae 
Sovereign  Artift,  -i—  —  437 

fhilofiphy^  what  would  baniib  it  out  of  the  World, 
293,  294*  its  proper  buimeft,  what,  433.  antient 
Aflfers  from  modern,  how,  30*.  noodern,  ks  chief 
©bjea,  what,  —  -^  ihld. 

f^hilofiphersj  antient,  who  not  qualified  to  write  or 
talk  about  them,  270.  provided  words  for  now 
Ideas,  how,  —  —  ^*9 

^bUo/ophersy  modem,  their  notii>n  of  Meas,  35P. 
their  employment,  351.  their  Criterion  of  Truth, 
itid.  deduce  all  from  Bo<fy,  39a.  fiipply  the  place 
of  €«ccult  Qualities,  how,  —  393 

Pla€0j  mediate  and  hmpediate,  118*  appUed  to  illuf- 
^ate  the  prefent  Time,  and  the  prefent  Inftaat^ 
ibid,  its^  various  relations  denote^  bow>266,  271. 

■   its  Latitude  and  Univcrfelity,  —  a66 

Plato,  21.  bow  many  Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted, 

32.  his  account  of  Genhis  and  Species,  39.  quoted, 

92.  his  Style  abounds  with  Particles,  why,  259, 

ncw^coined  Word  of,  269.   quoted,  325.  in  what 

be  fJaced  real  happinefe,  362.  his* two  different  and 

oppofite  Etymologies  of  "E^iriij^w,  369,  ^70.  his 

Idea  of  Time,  389.  quoted,  407.  his  charaScr,  as  a 

Writer,  compared  with  Zenophon  and  Ariflottty  42% 

PifiTHo.    See  Gemistus. 

Plihy, 
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PtiNV,  his  account  hour  the  anti.ent  artifts  ixifcribed 
their  names  upon  their  Works,  —  136 

Plutarch,  -—  — .  -^  23 

Psetryj  what,  —  —  —  5, 6 

Porphyry,  — — .  —  —        39 

Pofitiony  its  force  in  Syntax,  26,  274,  276,  230 

Prepositions,  32.  defined,  261.  their  ufe,  265. 
thcsr  original  Signification,  266.  their  fubfequent 
and  figMrative,  268.  their  diiFerent  application,  270, 
271.  force  in  Compofition,  271,  272.  change  into 
Adverbs,  —  —  272, 20J 

Principles^  to  be  eftimated  from  their  confequeHces,  7. 
^  a32>236,  325.  of  Union  and  Divcrfity,  their  dif- 
.  ferent  ^nds  and  equal  importance  to  the  Univerie, 
;  2Sa  {Sn  Onb>  Unimj  Diverfity.)  elementary  Prin- 
ciples, myfterioufly  blended,  307,  their  invention 
difficult,  why,  325.  thofe  of  Arithmetic  and  Geo* 
.  mctry  how  fimpfe,.         — •  — —        352 

PriscIAN)  defines  a  Word,  20.  explains  from  Philp-  ' 

Ibphy  the  Noun  and  Verb,  28, 33. '  quoted,  34.  cx- 
,  plains  how  Indication  and  Relation  differ,  63.  the 
nature  of  the  Pronoun^  65.  of  pronominal  Perfons, 
67.  his  reafon  wi^  the  two  firft  Pronouns  have  no 
.  Genders,  70.  why  but  one  Pronoun  of  ea^  fort, 
71.  ranges  Articles  with  Pronouns  according  to  the 
.  Suia^  74*  a  pertinent  obfervation  of  his,  88.  ex- 
..fJaim  the  double  Power  of  the  Latin  Pratiritum^ 
J 25)  134.  his  dodrine  concerning  the  Tenfes^  130. 
defines  Moods  or  Modes,  141.  bis  notion  of  the 
Imperative,  155.  of  the  Infinitive,  165,  166.   of 
Verbs  which  naturally  precede  the  Infinitive,  i68, 
of  Imperfonals,  175.  of  Verbs  Neuter,  177.  of  the 
Participle,  194.  of  the  Adverb,  195.  of  Compara- 
tives, 202.  quoted,  2I0.    his  reafon  why  certain 
.    '..   ;  Pronouns 
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Pronouns  coalefce  not  with  die  Article,  225,  226. 
explains  the  diiFerent  powers  of  Conne6Hves  which 
conjoin,  243, 244,  245.  of  Conne£tives  which  dif- 
join,  250.  quoted,  262.  his  notion  of  the  Interjec- 
tion, 291.  of  Sound  or  Voice,  —  316 
Proclus,  his  Opinion  about  Reft,  95, 431.  quoted, 
.    310.  explains  the  Source  of  the  Dodrine  of  Ideas, 

434»  435>  436,  438 
Pronouns,  why  fo  called,  65.  dieir  Species,  or  Per- 
fons,  65,  66.  why  the  firft  and  fecond  have  no  Sex, 
69,  70.  refemble  Articles,  but  how  diftinguifhed, 
73.  their  coalefcence.  74,  75.  their  importance  in 
Language,  77.  relative  or  fubjundive  Pronoun,  its 
nature  and  ufe,  78  to  83.  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond perfon  when  exprefled,  when  not,  83.  '£y- 
xXil^xxi  and  o^doroys/AfKai,  how  diftinguifhed,  84. 
Primitives,  refufe  the  Article,  why,  —  225 
Protagoras,  his  notion  of  Genders,  42.  a  Sophifm 
of  his,  — —  — —  144 

Proverbs  of  Solomon^  ■  ■■     '  ■      405 

PUBLIUS  SyRUS,  — —  — —        124 

QyiNTiLiAN,        —  ~        i54>233>4oy 

^alities  occult^  what  in  modem  Philofophy  fupplics 

their  place,        ■  '■  393 

Rilativesy  mutually  infer  each  other,  251,  286.  their 

ufual  Cafe,  the  Genitive^         —  «^     ibid, 

Rbetiric^  what,  — «  «— •  5, 6 

Romans,  their  chara£ter  as  a  Nation,  41 1.    Roman 

Genius,  its  maturity  and  decay,      —      418,  i^c. 

S.    SAlLUSr 
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5ALtirsTit78  PiuL^sora.        —  —     401 

Sanctius,  his*  elegant  accooAtoT  the  diflferetit  Arts 
'  refpeOtng  Speed),  5.  quoted  .36,  163,  171.  re- 
jefis  Imperfenals,  175.  quoted,  202.  his  noCion  of 
die  Conjundkx),  after  ScaltgiVy  238.  ci  the  Inter* 
jedion,  *— —  —  291 

ScAtiGCR,  hii  Etjmologj  of  ^«iV,  82.  his  necjoit  of 
Tenfesfrom  Grodnus^  128.  his  elegant  obfervadon 
upon  die  order  of  the  Tenies,  ijS*  upon  die  pre* 
eminence  of  the  Indicative  Mode,  169^  bis  account 
bow  the  Latins  fiipply  the  (dace  of  Articles,  233. 
bis  notion  of  tbe  Conjunction,  238.  bis  fiibtle  ex* 
plication  of  its  various  powers,  242  to  247,  258* 
bis  reaibn  from  Pbilofophy  why  Subftandves  do  not 
coalefce,  264.  bis  origin  of  Prepofidoas,  266.  bis 
Etymology  of  Sciential  —  370 

Scwice^  5*  its  Mode  the  Indicative,  and  Tenie  die 
Prefent,  why,  159.  its  Conjun£Hon  the  CoUedive^ 
why,  246.  defended,  295.  valuable  for  its  confe* 
quenccs,  ihU.  for  itfelf,  296  to  303.  fSte  GoD.) 
pure  and  fpcculativ«  depends  oA  Principles  die  moft 
fimple,  352.  not  beholden  to  Experiment,  though 
Experiment  to  it,  353.  whole  of  it  ieen  in  C^m* 
pofition  and  Divtfion,  367.  its  Etjmfiology,  369. 
refidence  of  itfelf  and  its  objefls,  where,  372.  See 
Alind. 
Scripturesy  their  Sublimity,  whence,         —        41a 

Seneca,  — -      47»'39>4i4 

Senfatiortj  of  die  Prefent  only,  105,  X07, 139.  none 
of  Time,  105.  each  confined  to  ita  own  Objedb, 

333» 
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333>  369-  its  Ohj«a8  infinite,  338*  353.  Mm*% 

firft  Percepttont  ibuL  confequence  of  attaching  our* 

felves  wholly  to  its  Obje£b,  35 x«  bow  prior  to  In* 

telledlion,  379*  how  fubfequent,  —         391 

Sentence^  definition  of,  19, 20.  it6  various  Species  in* 

Veftigated,  14, 15,  iliuftrated  from  Milton^  147^  &fr. 

conne6lion  between  Sentences  and  Modes,         144 

Separation^  corporeal  inferior  to  mental^  why,       306 

Servius,  —  -^  132, 227, 432 

Sex^  (See  Gender,)  transferred  inLangw^e  to  Beings, 

that  in  Nature  want  it,  and  why,  44,  45.    Sub« 

ftances  alone  fufceptiblc  of  it,  —  171 

Shakespear,       —       u,  13,  23, 41, 47>  5i>  53 

Shipj  Feminine,  why,  —  —  48 

SiMPLicius,  his  triple  Order  of  Ideas  or  Forms,  38 1, 

38* 
Sophocles,  — -  — -  432 

Souly  its  leading  Powers,  .— —         15,  fcfr. 

Sounds  fpccies  of,  314,  317.  the^TAu,  or  Matter  of 

Language,  315.   defined,  316.     See  Voice. 
^paciy  how  like)  how  unlike  to  Time,  loo.    See 

Place. 

Speech,  peculiar  Ornament  of  Man,  i,  2.  how  re- 

iblved  or  analyzed,  2.  its  four  princip^  Parts,  an<) 

why  thefe,  and  not  others,  28  to  31.  its  Matter  and 

Form  taken  together,  307  to  3 1 5.  its  Matter  taken 

feparatdy,  316  to  326.  its  Form  taken  feparately, 

327  to  359.  neccffity  of  Speech,  whence,  332, 333. 

founded  in  Company  >  3^4^  3^7 

Spencer,  -*  —  134, 164 

Spirits^  animal,  fubtle  Ether,  nervous  Duds,  Vibra^ 

tions,  &r«  their  ufe  in  modern  Philofophy.    See 

^atities  9ccuH* 

Stoics, 
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Sroies,  how  many  Parts  of  Speedi  thejr  hd<l,  34* 
ranged  Articles  along  with  Pronouns,  74.  their  ac- 
count of  the  Tcnfcs^  130.  multiplied  the  number  of 
Sentences,  144.  allowed  the  name  of  Verb  to  die 
iniinitive  only,  into  which  they  fuppofed  all  other 
Modes  refolvable,  164  to  166.  their  logical  view  of 
Verbs,  and  their  Diftin£lions  fubfequent^  179  to 
181.  their  notion  of  the  Participle,  194.  of  the  Ad- 
verb, 195.  called  the  Adverb  vawiiiilnf^  and  why^ 
210.  called  the  Prepofition  ^^iirjAoq  xr^offrixof, 
a6i.  invented  new  Words,  and  gave  new  Significa- 
tions to  old  ones,  269.  their  notion  of  Cafes,  278^ 
of  the  "TAiy  or  Matter  of  Virtue,  309,  310.  of 
Sound,  316.  of  the  Species  of  Sound,  322.  their 
Definition  of  an  Element,  — -  324 

Suhje/i  and  Predicate^  how  diftinguifhcd  in  Greeks  23a 
how  in  Englijh^  ibid,  analogous  to  what  in  nature, 

279 
SubJIance  and  Attribute^  29.  the  great  ObjeSs  of  natu- 
ral Union,  264.  Subftance  fufceptibie  of  Sex,  171, 
41. 'of  Number,  40.  coincides  not  with  Sub- 
ftance, 264.  incapable  of  Intenfion,  and  therefore  of 
Comparifon,  —  —  201, 202 

Substantiv:e,  30,31.  defcribed,37.  primary, /*i;i 
to  62.  fecendary,  63  to  67.     (See  Noun,  Pro- 
NOUN.)    Subjaniivi  and  Jttributive^  analogous  ia 
'    Nature  to  what,  —  —         279 

JlvfACaiAX,  n«ffls(ru^Cfli/A«,  &c.  —  x8o 

Suny  Mafcuh'ne,  why,  —  — — •  45 

Sylvay  a  peculiar  Signification  of,        —     308,  309 
Symboly  what,  330.  differs  from  Imitation,  how,  ibid. 
preferred  to  it  in  conftituting  Language,  why,  33a 

T.    Tenfis^ 
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%in/es^  their  natural  Number,  and  why>  119,  iao. 
Aorifts,  1 23,  Tenfes  eidier  paffing  or  completive^ 
what  authorities  for  tbefe  Diftin^ons^  128  to  130. 
Pntteritwnpirfeffum  of  the  Latins^  peculiar  ufes  of^ 
131  to  134.  Imperfenum^  peculiar  ufes  of,  135  to 
137.  order  of  Tenfes  in  common  Grammars  not 
fortuitoosy         *—  —  "^13^ 

Terence,  ^^  —       ^05,  ao6,  ^^^ 

The  and  A.    See  Article. 

Themjstius,  9.  hi^  notion  how  the  Mind  gains  the 
idea  €^  Time,  io8,  of  the  dependance  of  Time  on 
the  Soul's  cxiftence,  i|2.  of  the  latent  tranfition  of 

.  Nature  from  qnci  Genus  to  another,         ^59,  432 

Theodectei,         -^  -r-  •»         35 

Tif  EOf  HR ASTtJS,  his  notion  of  Speech  under  its  va* 
rious  Relations,  4«  mentioned,  —  419 

Th^uth,  inventor  of  I^etters,  324.  See  Hermes. 

TiBULLUS,  -^  —  76,  132,  133 

^ime^  Mafculine^  why,  ja  why  implied  in  every 
Verb,  gr,  96,  gave  rife  to  Tenfes,  ibi4»  its  moft  • 
obvious  divifion,  97.  how  like,  how  uiilike  to  Space, 
100  to  103.  ftridly  fpejiking  no  Time  prefent,  105, 
in  what  fenfe  \t  tD2,y  be  called  prefent,  116,  117^ 
^32.  ^1  Time  divifible  and  extended,  118,  lOO, . 
loi.  pq  objed  of  Senfation,  why,  105.  how  faint 
^nd  fhadowy  in  exiftence,  106,  431.   how,  and  by 
what  power  we  giin  its  idea,  107.  Ide^  of  the  paft, 
prior  to  that  of  the  future,  ro9.  that  of  the  future^ 
how  acquired,  109,  no.  how  conne<Jied  with  Art 
gnd  Prudence,  1 1 1.  of  what  feculty,  Time  the pro- 
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per  Object,  |I2.  how  intimately  connected  wjtlf 
the  Soul,  ibid,  order  and  value  of  its  feveral  Spe« 
cies,  113.  what  things  exift  in  it>  what  not,  160  tq 
162.  its  natura}  tffe&  on  things  exifting  in  it,  i6i| 

'  50.  d'efcribed  by  Flato,  as  the  moving  PiAurc  of 
permanent  Eternity,  385.  this  account  explained  . 
by  Boethius^  ibid.     See  Now  or  Instant. 

Truthy  neccflary,  immutable,  fuperior  to  all  diftin^ons 
of  prer;jnt,  paft,  and  future,  90,  91,  92,  159,  160, 
404,  405.  (See  Beings  Goo.)  its  place  or  region, 
162,  372.  feen  In  Compofition  and  Divifion,  3^ 
3J57.  even  negative,  in  fome  degree  fynthetical,  3, 
250,  364.  every  Truth  One,  and  (o  recognized, 
how,  364,  365.  fafiitious  TruA,         —        ^03 

V- 
Yarro,  — ^  —     5^*61,74,413, 

Verb,  31.  its  more  loofe,  as  well  as  more  ftridt  * 
acceptations,  87,  193.  Verb,  ftriftly  fo  called,  its 
charafler,  93,  94.  diftinguilhed  from  Participles, 
94.  from  Adjectives,  ibid*  implies  Time*  why,  95, 
Tenfes,  98,  119.  Modes  or  Moo4?,  1^0,  ryo^ 
Verbs,  bow  fufceptible  of  Number  and  Perfon,  170. 
Species  of  Verbs^  173,  a£live,  174.  paffivc,  ibid. 
middle,  175, 176.  tranfitive,  177.  neuter,  ibid,  in* 
ccptive,  126,  182,  defiderativc  or  meditat^ive,  127. 
formed  out  of  Subftanttves,  182,  183.  (Sec  Timcy 
Tenfes^  MoDES.)  Imperfonals  rejefted,  175 

Verbs  Subfiantivcs^  their  pre-eminence,  88.  ejTential 
to  every  Prppofition,  ibid,  implied  in  every  other 
Vetb,  9:9,  93.  denote  exigence,  88.  vary,  as  va- 
ries the  Exiftence,  or  Being,  which  Aey  denote, 
91,  92.'    Sec  Btingy  Truihy  God. 
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¥erfeu,  logical,  -rr-  —  Z¥^ 

f^cey  Feminine,  wty,  —  j—r  56 

Virgil,  46, 47,  48,  49,  57,  68,  83, 132.  his  pecu- 
liar method  of  coupling  the  paiEng  and  completive 
Tenfes,  133  to  136.  quoted,  141,  182,  198,  199, 
206,  235,  286,  287,  389,  401,  432.  his  idea  of 
the  ijww»  Genius,  -r-  t—    235,412 

Viriuey  Feminine,  why,  55.  moral  and  intelleftual  dif- 
fer, how,  299,  300.  its  Matter,  what,  309,  310, 
its  Form,  what,  311.  connedled  with  Literature^ 
how,  —  — *  -T  4P7 

Vnderjiandingy  its  Etymology,  369.  human  Under* 
ftanding,  a  compofite  of  what,  —  425 

Vniwiy  natural,  the  ^reat  objedb  of,,  264,  279.  per?* 
ceived  by  what  power,  363.  in  every  trutb^  whence 
derived,  .^  .p-  -^      365 

pnhirfe.     See  World* 

f'olcey  defined,  318.  Ample,  produced  how,  318, 319. 
differs  from  articulate,  how,  ibid,  articulate,  what^ 
^i^  to  324.  vticulate,  (pecies  of,  ^21  to  ^23.   Sec 
Vcnvely  Gonfonanty  EUnunt^ 
Volition.     Sec  Per^tiott^ 

Vossius,         —  —  3S>7S»29Q 

f^owely  what,  and  why  fq  ^led,         — r.      321,  322 

Utility^  always  aqd  only  fought  by  the  fordid  and  illi* 

beral,  294,^295,  298*  yet  could  have  no  Being, 

were  there  not  fometbin|;  beyond  it,  297.    Sec 

Good. 

W. 

Whoh  an4  Parti^  *-u  .^  y 

Wijdffm^  how  fome  Philolbphers  thought  it  diftinguiih*' 

cd  from  Wit,  —  ——         368, 433 

%  W0EO8, 
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Words,  defined,  20,  ai,  328.  the  feveral  Species  o^ 
^3  to  31.  fignificant  by  themfclves,  fignificant  by 
Relation,  27,  variable,  invariable,  24.  fignificant 
by  themfelves  and  alone,  37  to  21  !•  by  Relation 
^d  aflbciated,  213  to  274.  fignificant  by  Compaft, 
314,327.  Symbols,  and  not  Imitations,  332.  Sym- 
bols, of  what  not,  337  to  341.  Symbols,  of  what^ 
341  to  349,  372.  how,  though  in  Number  finite, 
able  fo  exprefs  infinite  Particulars,    346^  372,  373 

PForldy  vifible  and  externa],  the  pafling  Figure  c^ 
what,  383, 437,  preferved  one  and  the  fame,  though 
<;ver  changing,  ho^,  384,  385.  its  Caufe  not  void 
of  Reafon,  — —  —  436 

^riursy  antient  polite,  differ  firom  ifiodern  polite,  in 
V^haf  and  why^        -*•  --«*  259,  it(i 


Xenobhon,  56, 407.  his  phara6ier,  as  a  Writer,  com* 
pared  with  Plato  aqd  JrjfiotU^        •?-?       4^2, 423 

'TAn,  3o8,    See  Mattery  Syha^ 


r  J  ^  J  $. 
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